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OC Mabe have 0 Seth 
1 . obſerved, that Childr e 17 
general, are remarkably inatten- 
tive t0' their Leſſons. which they 
Save to learn out of the Tefta- d 
ment, or Bible. Though there are 
0 Books ſo truly proper for their 
Inſtruction, yet E * ſeems to be 
a want of Narrative in them , | 
to attract their particular At- 
tention, which generally produces 
a greater fide for Jo Books of 
Hiſtories, Tales, &c. 

In this Collection we * en- 3 
deavoured to ſelect, Hi ;orical Y 


Facts, moral and entertaining 


. Paſſages, 


Paſſages) Aecd s, and ale 


that are moſt li ely 10 'mntere/ 
the Faſſia a of - 7 outh, . catch thei 
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N the ful roſpect yonder hilf eommunds- 
Ober reſts, fields, and vernal- coated 

he veſtigg. of an ancient Abbey ſtands, 

Cloſe by, a ruin 'd eaſtle's 1 e remains. 


Af buried there, lie. many broken buſt, 
And obeliſk, and urn, o erthrow by time; 
d many a cherub, here, deſcends in — 

From the xent roof, and portico. ſublime; , - 


he rivulets oft frighted' at the found 


Of fragments tumbling from — ws Mk 4 


to. their ſource in ſecret cav 


2 profound 
Leaving their banks and pebbly b bene dry 2 


here reverend ſhrines in W 


The nettle, or the noxious night hade ſpreads 


d aſhlings, wafted from the, neighbouring — 


T bro? the worn turrets wave their tremblitrg' 


here a ſage hermit, to. the-crowd unknown, 
Mis attitude compos'd, and aſpect e 
s muſing on a monumental ſtone, 
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on as the eveni check d day's funny pride, 

1 = 8 + ſhade, W 

R ſtanding by his venerable ſide, | 
e the wu as he view d. 


bau 
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And points to the memento at his feet. ns * 5 
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calm, with plant pace, 

Here I img has paſs'd---What ruin marks his way 

This pile, now crumbling o'er its hallow'd baſe. 
Turn d not his ſtep, nor could his courſe * 


How ſolemn is the cel 0 'ergrown with moſs, 
That terminates the view yon cloiſter d i 

In the cruſh'd wall a time-corroded croſs, - , 
Religion like, ſtands mouldering in * 


Here Piety, with myſtic - meaning beads, ! 

Bowin to panic pas bo d, e 

Trod oft the ſolitary path that leads ; 
Where now the ſacred altar lies verturn'd 1 


Throꝰ the ge groves, W 1 evil, 
Mongſt a rude group of monuments, appears 
A marble-i d matron on her knees, 
- Half waſted, like a Niobe in tears: 


Low levell'd in the duſt her darling's laid! | 
Death pitied not the pride of youthful bloom; 
Nor could maternal piety diffi 
Or ſoften the fell tyrant of the tomb. 


1 
The relicks of a mitred faint may reſt, 
Where, mouldering in the nich, his ſtatue ſtands; 
Now nameleſs, as the crowd that kiſs d his veſt. 
And cray'd the benediction of his n. c 


Near the brown arch, redoublin onder { bon, 
The bones of an illuftrious ng yonde 

As trac'd upon the time-unletter'd tomb 

- Thetrophics of a broken fame imply. Ah! 
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Ah! whatavails, that o er the vaſſal plain, 
His rights and rich domains &xtended = 
That honour, and her knights, d his train, 


And chivalry ſtood 'd by 


Thoꝰ to the clouds his caſtle ſeem'd to.llmb, - 

be — the —— F 
ho? deem'd invincible, the conqueror, Lime, 
Levell'd thejabricy as the founder, — 2 


Wbere the light lyre gave many a book - 

- Ravens an a, the birds of diſcard ww 

And where ſociety "ar ſweetly crown'd, 
Eternal ſolitude has fix d — cell, 


What then avails ambition? s wide-ftretch'd wing, 
The ſchoolman's page, or pride of beauty's bloom! 

The crape-clad hermit, and the N os: 
Levell'd, lie mix'd promiſcuous in the tomb. 


+ he Macedonian monarch, wiſe and | good, 


Bade, when the morning's roſy reign began, _ 
Courtiers ſhould call, as round his couch they ſtood, 
„ Philip, remember, thou'rt no more than man. 


„ Tho" glory ſpread thy x porn pole ole” 


« -Tho' thou art merciful, and brave, and 
« Philip, reflect, thou'rt poſting to the facing 
„Where mortals mix in undiſtinguiſn d af po” | 


So Saladin, for arts and arms renown'd, 
(Egypt and Syria's.-widedomains ſubdu'd) 
Returning with impepial triuinphs crown'd, 
Sigh'd, when the periſhable pomp he view'd: a 
An 
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HISTORY 1. 5 


E N ALCAS was old. Fourſonre years 
had already bowed down his head. the ſil- 


flowed over his breaſt. A ſtaff ſecured his totter- 
ing ſteps. He had given his Children numerous 
flocks, and fruitful paſtures. Full of tender anxie 
they ſtrove to cheer his latter days, and 1 the | 
care he had taken of their tender 

One day, as he was fitting at the entrance of his 
cottage, no one was with him but his grandſon 
Alexis. The old man entertained him with 'diſ-. 
courſes on doing good to mankind, and of relieving 
the indigent. Tears of joy and tenderneſs bedewed 
the cheeks of young Alexis. The old man faw - 
them with tranſport. You weep, my child, faid 
he, ſurely my diſcourſe, alone, 'could not cauſe thoſe 
tears! There is ſomething in thy heart, that makes 
them . The ro g ee abaſhed turned 


B FER 


ver hairs ſhadowed his forehead, and a ſnowy beard - 


CEE 


1 


. 


will tell you, ſaid he, what has convinced me, that 


the ſatisfaction of doing good, is the greateſt pleaſure 
of our lives. 


One of our ſheep had ſtrayed, I went to ſeek it on 


the hills; when J heard a voice. I crept towards 


the place whence the voice ſeemed to come, and I | 


r a man. He took from his Jer, 2 
eavy burden; and, ſighing, laid it on the ground. 


I cannot, no, he ſaid, I cannot go any further. 
How, full of bitterneſs are my days Many hours 


have I wandered, loaded with this burden, amidſt 
intenſe heat; and I can find no fpring to quench my 
thirſt, no tree, not even a buſh, whoſe fruit can re- 
freſh-me. I ſee nothing all around me, but fright-' 
ful deſarts; no path appears to lead me to my hut, 
and my tottering knees cannot ſupport me longer. 
Vet, let me not murmur.--- Gods ! have always 
ſuccoured me. Thus lamenting, he laid himſelf, 
exhauſted, on his burden. | 
Then, without being obſerved, I ran with all my 
ſtrength to our cottage. I inftantly put into a baſ- 
ket, freſh and dry fruits, and filled my largeſt fla- 
gon with milk. I flew back to the mountain, and 
again-found the unhappy man. He was then in a 
peaceful ſlumber. Softly,: quite foftly, I approach- 
ed hint, ſet the bafket and flagon of milk by his ſide, 
and hid myſelf at a little diſtance, He foon awoke. 
What a fweet refreſhment is ſleep ! he ſaid: then, 
looking on his burden. I will now try to carry thee 
further; for, haft thou not ſerved as a pillow to my 
head? Perhaps, the gods will direct my ſteps, that 


I may ſoon hear the murmur of ſome ee 
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that I may find ſome eottage, whoſe hoſpitable maſ- 
ter will receive me under his roof, b | 

At the moment he was taking up his load, he 
perceived the and the bafket. The burden 
fell from his hands, Ve gods! he cried, what do 
I ſee? Alas! my want diſturbs my ſenſes! I ſurely! 


dream. But, no, I am awake ! What propiti- 


ous power, hath wrought: this miracle? To thee 
I pour the firſt drops of this milk; to thee I con- 
ſecrate theſe two apples, the faireſt in the baſket. 
O vouchſafe favourably to recieve. my gratefull of- 
ferings | He then fat down, and ate, while tears of 
joy ran down his face. When he was refreſhed, 
he roſe, and offered his thanks, once more, to the 
power that had watched over him with ſo much geod- 
neſs. Have the gods, he faid, ſent hither ſome be- 
neficent mortal! May the gods bleſs him, and all 
that are his, and all that are dear to him! I am ſa- 
tisfied. I will take with me, theſe fruits, my wife 
and children ſhall eat of them, and bleſs with me, our 
unknown benefactor. He went his way, and I 
wept for joy. 200191 | Ann 
then ran till I had got before him, and ſat down 
by the way through which he muſt paſs, He came, 
he faluted me, and ſaid, My fon, haſt thou ſeen an 
one in theſe mountains, bearing a flagon and a baſs 
ket of fruit? - I have met no one bearing a flagon 


"and a baſket of fruit; but how came you into this 


deſert? ſaid I, you muſt ſurely have loſt your way:; 
there is no way that leads hither. Alas! my child, 
he ſaid, I did unluckily loſe my way; and if ſome 
beneficent being had not faved me, I ſhould have pe 
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the foot of a tree. 


a? 
F 


C 46 3 
riſhed with hunger and thirft, on theſe mountains.- 


Let me ſhow thee the way, ſaid I; give me thy 


burden, that I may carry it, and thou wilt the 
more eaſily follow me. --- After refuſing me a long 
time, he gave me the burden; and I conducted him 
to the road. | LY wit i 
Tris, my father, is what makes me ftill weep 7 
with joy. What I did coſt me little trouble; yet 
every time I think on it, the remembrance delights | 
me. How happy muſt he be, who has done a great 
deal of good! The old man embraced the youth, 
with the ſweeteſt tranſports of pleaſure. ---Ah ! now, 
I'ſhall deſcend, without regret, to the grave; ſince 
: leave behind me, in my cottage, piety and bene- 
cence, WEE | C0 PE FT 


HISTORY u. 


gentleman named Aubry, paſſing alone through 
e foreſt of Bondy, was murdered, and interred at 
x His dog remained ſeveral days on 
the grave, and did not leave it, till, preſſed by hun- 
ger, he comes to Paris, to the houſe of an intimate 


| I. the reign of Charles V. King of France, 2 


friend of his unhappy maſter; and by his howlings, 
Teems to inform hi 
After having eaten, he again begins his lamentations, 


m of the loſs he had ſuſtained. 


goes to the door; looks back, to ſee if they follow 
him; returns” to that friend of his maſter ; pulls him 
by the coat, as if to ſignify to him to come with 
him. The ſingularity of the dog's motions; his 


"coming withqut his. maſter, whom he never uſed 


to leave; his maſter's having ſuddenly diſappeared ; 
| and 


and perhaps that diſtribution of juſtice, and events, 
which permits not crimes to remain long concealed ; 
all this determined them to follow the dog. As 
ſoon as he came to the foot of the tree, he redou- 
bled his cries, ſcratching the earth as if to ſignify 
to ſeek in that place. There they dug, and found 
the body of the unfortunate Aubry. Some time af- 
ter, this dog happened to perceive the aſſaſſin, whom 
all hiſtorians call the Chevalier Macaire. He lea 


at his throat, and is with difficulty made to quit his 


hold. Every time he meets him, he attacks and 
purſues him with the ſame fury. The unremitting 


ferocity of this dog entertained ſolely againſt this 


man, begins to appear e inary. They call to 
remembrance the affection he had diſcovered for his 
maſter, and likewiſe ſeveral occaſions in which this 
Chevalier had given proofs of his hatred and envy a- 
gainſt Aubry. Some other circumſtances i rn 
the ſuſpicions. The King being informed of all they 
ſaid about it, ordered the dog to be brought: he ap- 
peared perſectly quiet, till perceiving Macaire amon 

a number of other courtiers, he turns, barks, wad 


ſtrives to fly at him. 


The King, ſtruck by all the evidences which 
were united againſt Macaire, ordered a combat be- 
tween the Chevalier and the dog. The liſts were 
marked out on a large piece of 282 Macaire 
was armed with a large cudgel: dog had a eaſk 
pierced for his retreat and attacks. They let him 
looſe. He immediately runs; turns round his ad- 
verſary; avoids his blows; menaces him ſometimes 
on one fide, and ſometimes on the other, tires him, 


and 


K. 


and at length leaps furiouſly, upon him, ſeizes him 
by the throat, and obliges him to confels. his crime 
in the preſence of the King and all his court; who 
ſentenced him to receive a puniſhment adequate to 
the greatneſs of his crime, 


HISTORY II. 


HE Romans frequently ordered combats to be 
fought between criminals, and wild beaſts. At 

one of theſe combats, among the moſt terrible of thoſe 
animals, they remarked a hon, whoſe enormous ſize, 
dreadful roarings, and glaring eyes, inſpired. at the 
ſame time admiration terror, A wretch enters 
the liſts; the furious animal runs to ſeize his victim. 


He ſuddenly ſtops and quitting his. natural 8 


neſs, approaches him with an air of lenity, and 


ly moving his tail, like dogs which-fawn upon 


their maſtet; he comes and licks his hands and legs. 
The man careſſed by this ſavage beaſt, by degrees 
recoyers from his fright; and his ſpirits ing re- 


animated, he attentively conſiders the lion, and re- 
collecting him, careſſes him in his turn with a tranſ- 


port of joy 1 which the animal anſwered in his 
manner. Such a ſtrange event filled all the aſſembly 
with ſurprize and admiration: they applauded, they 
clapped their hands; and the emperor, who was pre- 
ſent, ordered the man to be brought before him, aſk- 


ed him who he was, and b what: charai. lie had 
diſarmed that terrible animal? --- I am a llave, an- 


ſwered he; my name is Androclus. At the oo my 
maſter was Proconful of Africa, ſecing my! If trea- 
ted by him with every fort of rigour and inhuma- 

. nity, 


i _ 


rss ane 
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nity, I fled; and to avoid purſuit, I fled into the 
deſerts of Lybia. In the midſt of thoſe ſandy deſ- 
arts; I perceived a cave, where I went to ſkreen my 
_ from the ſcorching heat cf the fun. Scarce had 
I taken refuge there, when I ſaw this ſame lion en- 
ter, whoſe gentleneſs towards me aſtoniſhes you, 
uttering plaintive cries, which made me imagine he 
was wounded. This cave was his place of abode: 
I concealed myſelf in the darkeſt part of the cave, 
trembling and believing myſelf at the laſt moment of 
my life; he diſcovered me, Pd came to me, not me- 
nacing, but as if he implored my aid, and lifted up his 
foot to ſhew it me. I found a very large thorn had 
run into his foot, which I pulled out; and being 
encouraged by the patience with which he ſuffered 
the opperation, I preſſed the fleſh in order to ſqueeze 
out the matter; I wiped the wound, cleaned it as 
well as T could, and put it in a condition to heal. 
The lion eaſed of the pain, laid himſelf down, leav- 
* foot in my hands, and ſlept peaceably. 

rom that day, For the i pace of three years, I liv- 

ed with hits and on the fame food, 
He went to the chaſe, and brought me 
fome parts of the beafts which he had taken or 
lain. I expoſed that meat to the fun, having no 
fire to dreſs it. I was at length wearied of ſuch 
a __—_ life, and while the lion was gone out to 
the chaſe, I left the cave. But ſcarce had I gone 
three days j when I was recollected by ſome 
ſoldiers, wi wal” me into cuſtody ;. and they have 
tranſported me from Africa to Rome, to be delivered 
to my maſter; ** 3 


1 


riſh T expected death i in the liſts. I anda the 
lion was taken ſoon after our ſeparation; and now, 
finding me again, he has rewarded me, for having 
formerly cured his foot. This relation ran quickly 
through the whole aſſembly, who with loud ſhouts 
demanded life and liberty for the happy Androclus. 
They granted him both; and * him 
a preſent of the lion. 


HISTORY IV. 


B Z ALP AB, caliph of Egypt, had dwelt ſe- 
curely, for many years, in the ſilken pavilions. 
of pleaſure; and had, every morning, anointed his 
| — with the oil of gladneſs; when his only ſon, Abo- 
ram, for whom he had crouded his treaſuries with gold, 
extended his dominions with conqueſts, and ſecured 
them with impregnable fortreſſes, was ſuddenly 
wounded, as he was hunting, with an arrow, from 
an unknown hand, and expired in the field. 
Boz ar pa, in the diſtraction of grief and deſ- 
pair, refuſed to return to his palace; and retired to 
the gloomieſt grotto in the neighbouring mountain. 
He, there, rolled himſelf in the duſt, tore away the 
hairs of his hoary head, and daſhed the cup of con- 
folation, that patience offered him, down to the 
ground. Can that God be benevolent, © he cri-. 
ed, © who thus wounds the foul, with unexpected 
anguiſh, and cruſhes his creatures in a moment, 
with irremediable calamity? I will continue no. 
longer in this vale of miſery. At that moment, he 
furiouſly raiſed his hand, which deſpair had armed 
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with a daggef, to ftrike into his boſom=--wheri, 
ſuddenly, thick flaſhes of lightening ſhot through the 
cavern, and a being, of more than human beauty 
and magnitude, arrayed in azure robes; crowned - 
with amaranth; and waving a branch of palm in 
his right hand, atrefted-the arm of the trembling and 


Jaſtoniſhed caliph, and, ſaid with a majeſtic ſmile, 


© follow me to the top of the mountain. 
<< Look from hence, ” ſaid the awful conductor: 
« I am Caloc, the angel of peace; look from 
cc hence into the valley.” | AS 
BozaLDaAs looked; and beheld a barren, a ſultry, 
and a ſolitary iſland; in the midſt of which, fat a 
pale, meagre, and a ghaſtly figure: it was a mer- 
chant, juſt periſhing with famine, and lamenting 
that he could find, neither wild berries, nor a f{ingle 
ſpring, in this uninhabited. deſert: and begging the 
protection of heaven againſt the wild beaſts, that 
would now certainly deſtroy him, ſinee he had con- 
ſumed the laſt fuel that he had collected, to make fires 
to affright them. He, then caft a caſket of jewels 
on the tand, as trifles of no uſe; and crept, tremb- _ 
ling, to an eminence, where he was uſed to fit at 
an evening, to give a ſignal to any ſhip that might 
by chance approach the 'ifland, © 
Fg n heaven! cried RY ſuf. 
r not this unhappy wretech to periſh: by the 
of wild beaſts,” — faid the 5 — 250 — a 
He looked again; and hehold; à veſſel arrived at 
the deſolate ifle. What words can paint the rapture 
of the ſtarving merchant, when the captain offered 
to tranſport him to his native country, if he would 
reward him with half the jewels of his caſæet. No 
ſooner had he -recieved the jewels, than he held a 
C- conſultation 
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- conſultation” with his crew; and they r to 
ſeize the remaining jewels, and leave 3 . 
-exile in the ſame lamentable condition, in whic 

they diſcovered him. He wept and les, in- 

treated and implored in vain. | 

„Will heaven permit ſuch injuſtice to be prac- 
tiſed? exclaimed Bozaldab. 4“ Look again, ſaid W 
the angel, and behold the ſhip, in which thou wiſh- | 
ed the merchant might embark, daſhed in pieces on a 

rock : .doſt thou not hear the cries of the ſinking fail- 
ors? Preſume not to direct the Governor of the 
univerſe, in his diſpoſal of events. The man whom 
thou haſt pitied, ſhall be taken from his dreary ſo- 
litude; but not by the method thou wouldſt pre- 
ſcribe. His vice was avarice, he has now learned 
chat riches are uſeful or vain, good or evil, only by 
the ſituation and temper of the poſſeſſor. Happy is 

he, whom diſtreſs hath taught wiſdom I But turn 
thine eyes to another, and more intereſting ſcene.” 

Tux caliph inſtantly beheld a magnificent palace, 
adorned with the ſtatues of his anceſtors, wrought in 

jaſper; the ivory doors of which, turning on hinges 
of the gold of Golconda, diſcovered a throne of dia- 
monds, ſurrounded with the rajas of fifty nations, and 
with ambaſladors in various habits; on which ſat 

Aboram. the much lamented fon of Bozaldab, and 
by his fide, a princeſs fairer than a Houri. 

. « Gractiovs Alla! it is my ſon,” cried the caliph, 
O let me hold him to my heart!” Thou canſt 

not graſp an unſubſtantial viſion, replied the angel : 

« I am now ſhewing thee, what would have been 
the fate of thy ſon, had he continyed longer on the 


_ earth,” - HS ** — and ſaw the 
: . Countenance 
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eounteriance of his ſon (in which he had been uſed 
to behold the placid ſmile of ſimplieity, and the vi- 
vid bluſhes. of health) now diſtorted with rage; and 
now, fixed in the inſenſibility of drunkennefs: he 

appeared to be withered by intemperance: his hands 
vere ſtained with blood; and he trembled by turns, 
with fury and terror; the palace, ſo lately ſhining ' 
W with oriental pomp, changed ſuddenly, into the cell 
of a dungeon; where his ſon lay, ſtretched out on 
the cold pavement, gagged and bound; with his eyes 
put out. Soon after, he percieved the favourite 
ſultana, who before was ſeated by his fide, enter 
with a bowl of poiſon, which ſhe compelled. Abo- 
ram to drink; and afterwards, married the ſuc- 
ceſſor to his throne. | 725 
„ HAPPY,“ ſaid Caloc is he, whom Providence 
has, by the angel of death ſnatched from guilt! 
It is enough, cried Bozaldab; I will adore the 
inſcrutible ſchemes of Omniſcience |! 
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ed up, from one of the loweſt ranks in life, ta 

the conquerar of the New World. Having re- 
commended himſelf, by his bravery, to the viceroy, 
he obtained from him the privilege of exploring the 
iph. countries beyond the line, in queſt of pew king- 
anſt doms and new treaſures: He ſet ſail fram Panama, 
gel: and was at a conſiderable diſtance from the Iſth- 
een mus in his way towards the line. The perils of 
the a.ſea as yet unknown, made his courſe toilſome 
the as well as tedious. Proviſions fell ſhort; and. it 
nce {gon became neceſſary to hazard the landing upon 
| | __  thoſp 
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thoſe ſavage coaſts: but wherever he ſet foot, he 
found a warlike people in readineſs to o poſe him, 
As ſoon as any village was attacked, the inhabi- 
tants of the neighbouring hamlets flocked to its aſ- 
ſiſtance. A ſingle diſcharge of fire arms was ſuffi- 
cient to diſperſe them, but they returned again in 
ſwarms. > The e edge of 8 r blunt: 
their hands grew weary with the work of faugh- 


ter. 

An old Cacigue, a man who for wiſdom and va- 
Jour had been ous in his days, now worn out 
with labour and old age, had laid himſelf down at 
the bottom of a cave, waiting for the hand of death. 
His two ſons,” covered with blood, ran to him, 
and cried, ©” Tis all over with us, father, we are 
undone.””--- Ho ſo? ſaid the old man calmly: Is 
it that there are ſo many of them, or are they im- 
mortal? -No,“ replied one of his ſons; there are 
but few of them; but unqueſtionably they are Gods, 
for they fight in a blaze of lightening, and thunder 
iſſues from their hands.“ Say you ſo? ſaid the Ca- 
cique? I ſhould be glad to look at them: take me 
to-morrow to the top of yonder . that I may 


' ſee the battle.” 


They aſſembled by break of day on the plain. A 
ſhout, compoſed of a thouſand yell „was the ſignal of 
the Indians, a cloud of arrows darkened the air over 
the. heads of the 1238 Pizarro, waiting till 
they were at a ſmall diſtance, gave a terrible fire, 
the cannon made enormous breaches in the ranks 
of their ill-marſhalled battallions. The preſence of 
the old DW {till kept up the courage of his peo- 
ple. They maintained their ground, they 9 
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ed, and and preadin themſelves towards the wings, 
were upon the point of ſurrounding the Spani- 

ards. Pizarro then fell upon them ſword in — 
Nothing was now ſeen but continued maſſacre. The 
old Cacique, from the top of his rock, viewed the 
diſaſter with à fad and penſive eye: and calling his 
chief warriors round him, — them to keep 
on the defenſive, in the narrow vallies that wind 
between the hills. oY Spaniards were frequently 
put to great extremities by their defiles, and 

ſallies. amt ans „ ruſhed in upon them like 
lightening, the ban were attacked on all ſides, 
and entirely defeated. 

The Indians 1 to . away the old 
Cacique, perceived that the be ſoon over- 
taken. Upon that the old miaat fald to them, «I 
have but a few days to live. Leave me. It is 
not worth while to rob your children of their ide, 
your wives of their huſbands, to fave me. At theſe 
words, laying him at the foot of a tree, they em- 
braced him weeping, and took their Aight into the 
woods 

In a little time the Spaniards eame up. The old 
man looked them in face without ſurprize or 
fear: they aſked him which way the Indians were 
gone off. He pointed to the woods, They aſked; 
him under what roof he lived? He ted to the 
ſky. Solicitous to overcome this obſtinate ſilence, 
they began with employing treacherous careſſes: 
theſe had no effect. Next they. betook themſelves. 
to threats: he heard them unconcerned. Their im- 
patience turned at laſt to fury. They ſhewed him 
the preparations of torture: he beheld with con 
tempt, Fools!“ ſaid he, — 
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Ain, 6 they think to render death terrible to ald- 
ave, as if they could invent a greater evil than de- 
crcpitude !** The Spaniards, no longer able to en- 
dure ti eſe inſults; faſtened him to'a ſtake, and kind= 
led a ſlow fire all around him. 5 
The old man as ſoon as he felt the fire, yy 
_moning up his ſpirits, armed himſelf with an in- 
Hexible reſolution: and thus began his ſong of death. 
„When firſt came into the world, Pain got hold 
on me, and I. wept; for I was then a child. I' be- 
came a man: then ſaid Pain to me, let us wreſtle 
together: If thou be ſtronger I ſhall yeild, but if 
thou let thyſelf be caſt down, T will trample on thee... * 
shall it be ſo? ſaid I: begin then: ſo we. ſet 
foot to foot. It is now ſixty years ſince the ſtrug- 
gle firſt began: and lo! here am I ftill upon my 
ground, nor has it coſt me yet a tear. I have ſeen 
my friends falling by your — and my heart has 
ſtifled all complaint. I have ſeen my ſon crufhed 
__ my face: nor yet has the water ſtarted in my 
-. What wauld Pain have of me more? Knows. 
e | Hoe who I am? Does ſhe think to ſhake my 
reſolution ?. Vain thought! I defy her: with'my. la- 
teſt breath; and the aſhes of the dead are proof againſt 
her fury. And you, ye cowards! Ve are come to 
plunder us: but ye will fight brother with brother 
over our miſerable ſpoils. Vour hands, firſt drench- 
ed in our blood, will then beſmear themſelves with | 
your own; and your bones and our bones, ſcatter- | 
ed pell-mell.over our deſolate fields, will _— | 
ce; will ſleep together, and mingle their duſt: | 
2 if — had been friendly bones. Meantime © 
burn on, tear. on, make what you:can of this bo- 


dy, conſume. the little that ald age has left of it. 
A Thus 
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the bow belonging to the old Cacique, and taking 
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ing how to ſuffer.” He expired; and the Spani- 


| retrace their way. M 


n) 


Thus ſung the aged Warrior: and the more the pair! 
increaſed, the fiercer were his inſults. A Spaniard 
no longer able to endure his invectives; ſnatched up 


an arrow out of the quiver, diſcharged it into his 
body.. The old man feeling that the wound was 
mortal, turned to him with a look of calm diſdain: -- 
$-Ah! young man,” he cried, <« young man ! thy 
* impatience has loſt thee a fair occaſion of learn- 


ards, ſtruck with amazement at his intrepidity, paſſ- 
ed the night in the woods without being able to 


. HISTORY VI. 


0 a e is more common, and at the "2 
ſame time more true, than, That one half of 
de world are ignorant how the other half lives. 


While the ſlightieſt inconveniences of the great are 


magniſied into calamities |' the miſeries of the lower 
ranks of people are diſregarded. . 

I have been led into theſe reflexions from accident- 
ally. meeting, ſome days ago, a poor fellow, whom 
I knew when a boy, dreſſed in a failor's jacket, 


and begging at at one of the outlets of the town, with 


a wooden After giving him what T thought 


proper, I Ired to know the hiſtory of his life and 
misfortunes. - The poor fellow, ſcratching his head, 
and leaning on his crutch, put himſelf in an atti- 
tude to comply with my requeſt, and give me his 
| hiſtory as follows. 

,. 66 As oe wp misfortunes al, 1 can't pretend 
| , = 
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to have gone thro' any more than other folks; for; 
except the loſs of my limb, and my being obi £ 
to beg, I don't know any reaſon, 
that 1 have to complain; there is Bill Ti 
our regiment, he has loſt both his legs, 
to boot; but thank heaven, it is not ſo bad with 


me et. 
was born in Chefhire, my father Was 2 lubou- 
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— as ſoon as L was s able to — 
and here I lived an eaſy kind of life for five years. 
J only wrought ten hours in the day, and had my 
meat and drink provided for my labour. It is true, 
I was not ſuffered to ſtir out af the houſe, for fear; 
as they ſaid, I ſhould run away; but what of that? 
I had the of the whole houſe, and the yard 
before the door, and that was enough for me; 1 
was then bound qut to a farmer, where I was up 
both early and late; but I ate and drank well, and 
liked my huſineſs well enough; till he died, when L 
was obliged to provide for myſelf; ſo I was reſolv- - 
ed to go and feek my fortune, o 
I travelled from town to town, worked when 1 
could get employment, and ſtarved when I.conld get 
none: when happening one _ oo through a. field 
belonging to a juſtice of peace, I ſpy'd a hare croſ— 
ſing the path juſt beſore me; and x ieve the de- 
vil put it in my head to fling my ſtick at it: As 
ill luck — have it, I killed the hare, and was 
bringing it away in triumph, whan the juſtice him- 
ſelf met me: he called me a poacher and a m 
an 
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1 F 
and collaring me, deſired I would give an account 
of myſelf: I fell on my knees; begged his worſhip's 
pardon, and gave a full account of myſelf; the juſ- 


"M tice would not believe a ſyllable I had to ſay; ſo 1 


vas indicted at ſeſſions, found guilty of being poor, 
and ſent up to London to Newgate, in order to be 
'F tranſported as a vagabond. 4 1 
I was taken out of priſon, after five months, put 
on board a ſhip, and ſent off, with two hundted 
more, to the plantations. We had but an indiffe- 
rent paſſage, for,' being all confined in- the hold, 
more than a hundred of our people died for want of 
ſweet air; and thoſe that remained were ſickly 
enough, God knows. When we came aſhore we 
were ſold to the planters, and I was bound for ſeven 
years mote, ' As I was no ſcholar, for I did not know 
my letters, I was obliged to work among the negtoes; 
and I ferved out my time, as in duty bound to do; 
- When my time was expired, I worked my paſ- 
ſage home, and glad I was to ſee Old England, for 
I love my native country. I worked about the town, 
in doing little jobs when I could get them, but as I 
was coming home from work, one evening, I was 
knocked down by two men, who belonged to a preſs 
gang: I was carried before the juſtice, and as I could 
give no account of myſelf, I had my choice'left, to 
go on board a man of war, or liſt for a ſoldier. I 
choſe the latter; and, in this poſt of a' gentleman, 
I ſerved two campaigns in Flanders, was at the 
battle of Val and Fontenoy, and received but one 
wound through the breaſt here; but the doctor of 
our regiment ſoon made me- well again. 
« When the peace came on I was diſcharged; 
D and, 
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and, as I-could not work, becauſe my wound was. 
ſometimes troubleſome, I liſted for a landman in 
the Eaſt-India company's ſervice, I here fought 
the French in three pitched battles; and I verily 
believe, that, if I could read or write, out captain 
would have made me a corpotal. But it was not 
my — fortune to have any promotion, for I ſoon 7 
fell ſick, and ſo got leave to return home again with 7 
forty pounds in my pocket. This was at the be- 
ginning of the preſent war, and I hoped to be ſet 
on ſhore, and to have the pleaſure of ſpending x 
money; but the government wanted men, and ſo 
1 was preſſed for a failor before ever I could ſet 
foot on ſhore. 3 8 
„The boatſwain found me, as he faid, an ob- 
ſtinate fellow: he ſwore he knew that I underſtood 
my buſineſs well, but that I ſhammed Abraham, 
merely to be idle; but God knows, I knew no- 
thing of ſea-buſineſs, and he beat me without con- 
fidering what he was about. I had ſtill, however, 
my forty pounds, and that was fome comfort to me 
under every beating; and the money I might have 
had: to this day, but that our ſhip was taken by 
„ Our crew was carried into Breſt. and many 
them died, becauſe they were not uſed to liye 
jail: but, for mg pot it was nothing to me, 
- One 
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by the b | 
is hand; Jack,” ſays he to me, will you knock 
| Sas out 
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* we ſhall do buſineſs. So u 
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out the French centry's brains?” « I don't eare, 

= fays I, ſtriving to keep myſelf awake, if I lend a 

hand-. Then follow . 9 75 he, and I hope 
got, and tied m 


| 3 blanket, which was all the "clbaths I had, about 


my middle, and went with him to 22 
men. I hate the French becauſe they are ſlaves, 
and wear wooden ſhoes. 

« Though we had no arms, one Engliſhman 
is able to beat five French at any time; ſo we went 
down to the door, where both the centries were 
poſted, and ruſhing upon them, ſeized their arms 
in a moment, and knocked them down. Fr _ 
thence, nine' of us ran together to the — — 
ſeizing the firſt boat we met, got out of har- 
bour and put to feta. We had not been here three 
days before we were taken up by the Dorſet pri- 
vateer, who were glad of ſo many good hands; 
and we conſented to run our chance. However, 
we had not ſo much luck as we expected. In three 
days we fell in with the Pompadour privateer,, of 
forty guns, while we had but twenty-three; ſo ta 
it we went, yard-arm and yard-arm. The fight 
| hſted for three hours, and T verily believe we ſhould 
have taken the Frenchman, had we but had fome 
more men left behind; but, unfortunately,” we loft 
all our men * as we were going to get the vie= 
tory. P : of 
I was once more in the power of the French, 
and I believe it would have $2 hard with me, 
had I been brought back to Breſt; but by good 
fortune, we were retaken by the Viper, I had ab- 
moſt forgot to tell you, that, in that engagement, 

WAS 
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wounded in two places; I loſt four fingers 3 


Las wounded in two p 
of the left hand, and my leg was ſhot off. If I 


had had the good fortune to have loſt my leg and 


uſe of my hand on board a King's ſhip, and not 


life but that was not my chance: one man is born 
with a ſilver ſpoon in his mouth, and another with 
2 wooden ladle. However, bleſſed be God, I en- 


joy good health, and will for ever love liberty and © 
Old England. Liberty, property, and Old Eng- 


land, for ever, huz za! . Wes" 
Thus faying, he limped off, leaving me in ad- 
2 at his intrepidity and content: nor could 

avoid acknowledging, that an habitual acquain- 


tance with miſery ſerves better than philoſophy to | 


et 


E the Third, king of England, af- 
ter the battle of Creſſy, laid ſiege to Calais. 
He had fortified his camp in ſo impregnable a2 
manner, that all the efforts of France proved in- 
effectual ta raiſe the ſiege, or throw ſuccours in- 
to the city. The citizens, however, under the. 
conduct of count Vienne their gallant governor, 
made an admirable defence. Day after day the 
Engliſh effected many a breach, which they re- 
peatedly expected to | So by morning; but, when 
morning appeared, they wondered to behold new 
ramparts raiſed nightly, erected out of the e's. 
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aboard a privateer, I ſhould/ have been entitled e 
cloathing and maintenance during the reſt of my 
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3 which the day had made. France had now 
her ſickle into her ſecond. harveſt, ſince Edward, 
d | wi his victorious 22 fat down before the town. 


"8. es of all E were intent on the iſſue, 
Iv Th he Engliſh made their approaches and attacks 
without remiſſion, but the citizens were as obſti- 
nate in repelling all their efforts, At length fa- 
mine did more for Edward than arms. After the 
citizens had devoured the lean carcaſes of their half 
ſtarved cattle, they tore up the old foundations, 
and rubbiſh, in, ſearch of vermin: they fed on boil- 
ed leather, and the weeds of exhauſted gardens, 
and a morſel of damaged corn Was accounted mat- 
ter of luxury. In this e 8 reſolved to 
attempt the enemy's camp. They boldly fallied 
forth; the Engliſh joined battle, = after a os 
and deſperate engagements count Vienne was 
ken priſoner; citizens, who ſurvived 
flaug iter, retired within their gates. On the cap- 
tivity of their governor, . the comm ahd de ne] 
upon Euſtace Saint Pierre, the mayor of the town, 
2 man of mean birth, but of exalted virtue. Eu- 
ſtace ſoon found himſelf under the neceſſity of ca- 
pitulating, and offered to deliver to Edward the 
= city, with all the poſſeſſions and wealth of y 
inhabitants, provided he permitted them to 

with life and liberty. As Edward had long | Oy 
expected to aſcend the throne of France, he was 
exaſperated to the laſt degree againſt theſe people, 
whoſe ſole valour had defeated k his warmelt hopes; 
he therefore determined to take an exemplary re- 
venge, though he wiſhed to avoid the imputation 


of cruelty. He anſwered by Sir Walter _ 
| t 


(22) 
vereign; that, however, in his wonted clemericy, 
he conſented to pardon the bulk of the plebeians, 
provided they would deliver up to him fix of their 
principal citizens, with halters. about, their necks, 


as victims of due atonement for that ſpitit of re- 
bellion with which they had inflamed the common 


people. All the remains of this deſolate city were 

convened in the great ſquare; and like men ar- 

raigned at a tribunal from whence there was na 

appeal, with throbbing hearts the ſentence 
their con 


erer. Wm Sir Walter Rad de- 


Clared his meſſage, conſternation and pale diſmay 
was impreſſed. on every face: each looked upon 
death as his own inevitable lot; for how ſhoul&. 
they deſire to be faved at the price propoſed? Whom 
| Had they to deliver up, ſave parents, brothers, kin- 
dred, ot valiant * who had fo often ex- 
poſed their lives in their defence? To a long and 


dead ſilence deep ſighs and groans ſucceeded; til! 


Euſtace Saint Pierre, getting up to a little emi- 
nence, thus addrefled the aſſembly: * My friends 
and fellow citizens, you ſee the condition to which 
we are reduced; we muſt either ſubmit to the terms 


of our cruel and enſnaring conqueror, or yield up- 


our tender infants, our wives and chaſte daughters, 


to the bloody and brutal luſts of the violating ſol- 
diery "yy, We well know what the tyrant intends. } 


by his. ſpecious offers of mercy. It does not ſa-; 
tiate his vengeance to make us mereiy miferable,. 
he would alſo make us criminal: he would make 


UW 
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us contemptible; he would grant us life on no eon- 


dition, fave that of our being unworthy of it. Look 


3 about you, my friends, and fix your eyes on the 


05 perſons whom you wiſh to deliver up à8 the vic- 


4 tims of your own ſafety. Which of theſe would 


Sy | you appoint to the rack, the ax, or the halter? Is 
- there any who have not watched for you, who has 
not * for you, who has not bled for you? 


Who, through the length of this inveterate ſiege, 
has not ſuffered fatigues and miſeries a thouſand 
times worſe than death, that you and yours might 
ſurvive to days of peace and —＋ it your 
preſervers, then, whom you would deſtine to de- 
ſtruction? You will not, you cannot do it. Juſ- 
tice, honour, humanity, make ſuch a treaſon im- 
poſſible. Where then is our reſource? Is there any 
expedient left, whereby we may avoid guilt and 
infamy on one hand, or the deſolation and horrors 
of a ſacked city on the other? There is; my friends, 
there is one expedient left; a gracious, an excel- 
lent, a god-like expedient! Is chere any here to 
whom virtue is. dearer than life? Let him offer 
{ himſelf an oblation for the ſafety of his people! he 


t. | ſhall not fail of a bleſſed approbation from that 
power, who offered up his only ſon for the ſal- 


vation of mankind.“ | 

He ſpoke but an univerſal ſilence enſued. 
Each man looked around for the example of that 
virtue and magnanimity in others, which all wiſhed 
to approve in themſelves, though they wanted the 
| reſglution, At length St. Pierre reſurhed: 
It had been baſe in me, my fellow citizens, 


to promote any matters of damage to others, _ 


(4) 


I myſelf had not been willing to undergo in my 
own perſon: But I held it ungenerous to deprive | 
any man of that preference and eſtimation, which 
might attend a firſt offer on ſo ſignal an occaſion : 
for I doubt not but there are many here as ready, 
nay, more zealous for this martyrdom than I can 
be, however, modeſty, and the fear of imputed of- 
tentation, may with-hold them from being foremoſt 
in exhibiting their merit. Indeed the ſtation to 
which the captivity of lord Vienne, has unhappily 
raiſed me, imports à right to be the firſt in giving 
my life for your ſakes,. I give it freely, I give it 
chearfully: - Who comes next? Your ſon! exclaim- 
ed a youth, not = come to maturity. Ah, m 
child ! cried St. Pierre; I am then twice ſacrificed, 
— But, no --- I have rather begotten thee a ſecond 
time. Thy years are few, but full, my ſon; the 
victim of virtue has reached the utmoſt purpoſe and 
goal of mortality. Who next, my friends? This 
is the hour of heroes. --- Your kinſman, cried John 
de Aire! Your kinſman, cried James Wiſſant! 
Your kinſman, cried Peter Wiſſant! - Ah, ex- 
claimed Sir Walter Mauny, burſting into tears, 
Why was not I a citizen of Calais? 
- The fixth victim was ſtill wanting, but was 
quickly ſupplied, by lot, from numbers, who were 
now emulous of ſo ennobling an example. 
The keys of the city were then delivered to Sir 
Walter. He took the ſix priſoners into his cuſto- 
- 6 He ordered the gates to be opened, and gave 
charge to his attendants -to conduct the remaining 
citizens with their families, through the camp of 
Before 


e 
18. 


miſſion to take 


hich What a parting! | what a ſcene! 201 crouded 
gry with their wives and children about St. Pierre and 
dy, his fellow priſoners. They embraced, they clung 
Gp around, they fell proſtrate before them. They 
— groaned; they wept aloud; and the joint clamour 
mo | <> 


of their mourning paſſed the gates of the city, and 
was heard throughout the cap. 

At length, St. Pierre and his fellow victims ap- 
peared under the conduct of Sir Walter and his 
pers. All the tents of the Engliſh were inſtant- 
y emptied. The ſoldiers poured from all parts, 
and arranged themſelves on each ſide to behold, to 
contemplate, to admire this little band. of patriots 


cond as they paſſed. They murmured their applauſe of 
; the that virtue which they could not but fevere even in 
and BY enemies; and they regarded thoſe ropes which 
T his 85 had n f alfumed about their necks, as 
John enſigns of greater dignity than that of the Britiſh 
111 ¾˙ ——— a 


As ſobn as they had reached the royal preſence, 
Mauny, fays the king, are theſe the principal in- 
habitants of Calais? They are, ſays Mauny : they 
afe not only the principal men of Calais; they are 
the priticipal men of France, my lord, if virtue has 
any ſhare in the act of ennobling. Were they de- 
livered peaceably, ſays Edward? Was there no re- 
ſiſtance, no commotion among the people? Not in 
the leaſt, my lord. They are ſelf-deliv ſelf. 
devoted; and come to offer up their ineſtimable heads, 
as an ample equivalent * the ranſom of * 


Before they departed ted, however, they deſired per- 
their laſt adieu of their deliverers. 


( 26 ) 

The king, who was highly incenſed at the 
length and difficulty of the ſiege, ordered them t6 
be carried away to immediate execution; nor could 
all the remonſtrances and entreaties of his cour- 
tiers divert him from his cruel purpoſe. But what 
neither a regard to his own intereſt and honour, 
what neither the dictates of juſtice, nor the feel- 
ings of humanity could effect, was happily ac- 
compliſhed by the more powerful influence of con- 
Jugal affection. The queen, who was then big 
with child, being informed of the particulars re- 
ſpecting the ſix victims, flew into her huſband's 
preſence, threw herſelf on her knees before him, 
and, with tears in her eyes, beſought him not to 
ſtain his character with an indelible mark of infamy, 
by committing ſuch a horrid and barbarous deed. 
Edward could deny nothing to a wife whom he 
ſo tenderly loved, and eſpecially in her condition; 
and the queen not ſatisfied with having ſaved the 
lives of the fix burghers, conducted them to her 
tent, where ſhe applauded their virtue, regaled 
them with a plentiful repaſt, and having made them 
a preſent of money and cloaths, ſent them back to 
their fellow citizens. RAPIN's HISTORY oF ENG=- 
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HE ſun, ſays an Eaſtern ſage, was finking 

1 behind the weſtern hills, and with depart- 

ing rays gilded the ſpires and turrets of Golcon- 
da, when the captive Selima ſrom the window of 
the ſon of Nouradin's ſeraglio, caſting a _—_— 


E 


ful look at the country which ſhe ſaw at a diſ- 
tance beyond the. boundary of her confinement, 
fixed her. eyes on ſome cottages which ſhe could 
diſtinguiſh by the thin ſmoke aſcending from them, 
and ſeemed to 'envy the. humble condition of the 
lowly inhabitants; ſhe longed to exchange her own 
fituation for that of innocent poverty and ghearful 
tranquility; little by little the envied proſpect fa- 
ded on her ſight, and ſhe liſtened with horror to the 
craſhing of iron bars, and the cloſing that ſurround- 
ed her; till at length all was huſh'd, all became qui- 
et as the hours of night, and ſtillneſs advanced; 
ſhe then burſt forth into the. following ſoliloquy. 

And was I formed a reaſonable being (ſhe cried) 
for this? to be excluded for ever from, ſocicty, 
and doomed to add one more to the ſlaves of the 
monarch of the Eaſt; have I deſerved this at the 
hands of providence, or exacted this unequal lot 
from the genius of diſtribution? did I ever turn 
mine ears from the cries of the needy, or ſhut the 

n hand of mercy from the poor? why then am 
I puniſhed in this manner, why for ever denied the 
bleſſing of mutual love, and fated to weep in vain 
to the walls of a priſon-houſe? while I was a child, 


the angel of death cloſed the eyes of my parents, 


when as yet I knew not their loſs; and a few moons 
ago the ſame miniſter of terror bore from my arms 


a ſiſter whom I loved, to the land of filence and 


ſhadows; the reſt of thoſe that were dear to me 
groan under the bonds of ſervitude in the mines 
of Agra, or traverſe on the great waters in the 
ſhips of India; ſome happier few who have found 


grace 


( 


grace in the eyes of the Sultan, live only to ſhew 
me the difference between what I was, and what 
I am; yet the remembrance of thoſe I loſt, I bore 
with reſignation; I wept indeed and retired, but 
as yet repined not; but' to know no end of miſe- 
ry, to be kept as a witneſs to the luxury of thoſe 
' who were once our equals, is ſurely the worſt 
that can be inflicted: j have ſaid to the ſlaves, 
why will not my lord the Sultan diſmiſs the maid 
whom he thinks unworthy his embraces, and whoſe 
preſence will rather caſt a cloud over his pomp than 
increaſe jt? but they treat my tears and my re- 
monſtrances with fcorn, nor are their hearts mel- 
ted in them with pity: night and filence are over 
all the Seraglio, even the horrid guards to whoſe 
care we are reſigned are faſt locked up in ſleep; O! 
when ſhall I enjoy that ſweet oblivion? diſcontent 

and perpetual uneaſineſs of mind, baniſh from m 

eyes all propenſity to reſt, the night only affor 
me an opportunity to vent my complaints, and my 
_ greateſt happineſs is this hour of univerſal repoſe, 
when I can undiſturbed and unmoleſted give utte- 
rance to the ſorrows of my heart. fe | 
As ſhe was ſpeaking theſe laſt words, the ſhades 
of darkneſs were ſuſpended on a ſudden, and a 
light diffuſed -itſelf around her, like the flaſhing 
of mid-day: ſhe looked up and beheld, when Aza- 
zel the angel of reproof became viſible to her ſight; 
ſhe bowed her head in the duſt, and humbled her- 
ſelf before him. Selima, (he cried) ariſe thou miſ- 
guided child of affliction: I am that genius who 
was with thee when thou waſt as yet a child, and 
| 2 in 


( 29 ) | 
in my book were thy future fortunes written; I 
was with the angel whoſe miniſtry it was to ſeal 


the eyes of thy parents, and who laid his hands 
eon thy ſiſter; under my influence wert thou brought 


Jas a captive to Amurath, from the banks of Oxus, 


and immured in the walls of his Seraglio; thou 
haſt complained of thy fate, thou haſt ſaid that the 
eye of thy genius frowned on thy birth, and that 
misfortune has marked thee for her daughter: but 
I am come to clear thy doubts, and to direct thee 
where thou mayſt find the manſions of reſt; let 
my words ſink deep in thee, and grave them in 
living characters on thy heart. I will take away 
the miſt from before thine eyes, for thou know- - 
eſt not what thou haſt ſaid: thou haſt lamented the 
fate of thy ſiſter who is happier by far than thou 
art, and who has her ſtation aſſigned her in the 
realms of bliſs. The ſituation of thy companions 
who have appeared pleaſing to the Sultan has been 
the object of thine envy, but alas! thine is a pa- 
radiſe to theirs; thou haſt repined at that ſolitude 
which, hadſt thou made a right uſe of, it would 
F have taught thee to know thyſelf, and haſt grieved 
that thou wert not born to that beauty which thou- 
ſands poſſeſs, and which would have been to thee 
a puniſhment inſtead of a bleſſing. I will now 
ſhew thee what but for my interpoſition would 
have been thy own deſtiny, had this thy laſt, 
thy preſumptious wiſh been crowned with ſucceſs; 
hadſt thou been bidden in thy turn to deck with 
oriental pomp the bed for Amurath, and repoſe on 
the ſilken pavillions in the inner chambers of the 


palace: 


* 


( 39 ) 
palace: turn thyſelf to the Eaſt and view there 
what I ſhall explain to the. ; 

She turned and beheld a woman ſeated on a throne, 
ſurrounded with every circumſtance of Eaſtern mag- 
nificence; ſhe was fair as one of the Houries, and 
ſparkling in the gold of Indoſtan, and the diamonds 
of Surat; in her preſence every mouth was dumb, 
every knee bended with fear, and every eye fixed 

on the ground; yet ſhe ſeemed to receive the a- 
dorations of the crowd with coldneſs, nor was her 
heart glad at the approach of her lord; .ſhe ſeem- 

ed alone as to herſelf, tho* amidſt wondering thou- 
ſands, and ten thouſands at her feet View her 

a 3 again (he ſaid) Selima, as the crowd retiring 

ves her in her cloſet, and what happineſs does 
ſhe ſeem poſſeſſed of that thou wiſheſt to be thine? 
does not that gloom which hangs on her brow, owe 
its being to fear? Is ſhe not conſcious that trea- 

chery or chance can in a moment bring her li- 
centtous happineſs to an end? and guilt, that viper 

in her boſom, deſtroys all reliſh for pleaſures, and 

Points 'out to her the vanity of all joys which have 

not virtue for their foundation.---But fee, the guards 
ruſh in at this moment to ſeize her, and accuſe 
her of having conſpired the death of her lord,--- 

Mark how the ſplendid © apartments, and alcove 
of 'pleaſure diſappear, and in their ſtead, the joy- 

Teſs gloom, and grated windows of a priſfon.--- 
Now ſhe is hurried in, they throw the black robe 

of death upon her; in vain does ſhe now think 

of command, in vain wave that hand, whicha few 
hours before would have ſtilled the raging of the 
people, 
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people, and humbled the rulers of the world; ſhe 
now begs to be heard, and has recourſe, as her 
laſt aids, to intreaty, tears, and proteſtations, but 
in vain: ſhe is dragged down on the rocky pave- 


monds ment by the hands of flaves, who offer her the 


W Cifmal alternatives of the poiſoned cup, or the ſa- 


bre.---She drinks, and ſee, ſhe ſinks paler and pa- 
ler to the earth----- See the laſt convulſive ſtrug- 
gle---the dying gaſp, and the ſigh that rends the 
heart in the laſt agony :---ſcarce is there a pauſe, 
---they ſtrip the yet warm body, denied to be 


joined in burial with the queens of the land, and 


expoſe it for a prey to the eagle and vulture. - 

Such, ſhort-ſighted maid, would have been. thy, 
lateſt hour; and thy end would have reſembled hers: 
bear then thy . fate without repining, nor 
daſh the cordial which hope preſents thee with to 
the ground, but wait with patience for a happier 
hour; their lot only may be called miſerable, 
whoſe faces were never covered with ſhame, and 
who go down unrepenting to the grave---Hope is 
yet thine, which can turn the walls. that: confine 


# thee to the bower of content; then ſay not in thine 
heart, that thy portion here is with the wretched, 


nor by wiſhing to alter the allotment of providence, 
provoke the rage of a power infinitely greater than 
mine, which can cruſh thee to atoms at a blow. 
When he had ſpoke theſe words, he ſtretched out his 
arm over her, and ſhe ſunk down on a ſofa into 
the arms of fleep, from which ſhe awoke in the 
morning, with a conviction of her late unjuſt re- 
pinings, and with a perfect reſignation to her lot. 

— | HISTORY 


HISTORY IX. 


'Y ORD chief juſtice Holt was one of the moſt 
2-7 able and upright judges that ever preſided in 
à court of juſtice, He had been very wild in his 
youth, and being once out with ſome of his rak- 
ing companions on a journey into the country; 


| : they had ſpent all their money, and after many 


conſultations what to do, it was reſolved that they 
ſhould part company, and try their fortune ſepa- 
rately. Holt got to an inn at the end of a poor 
village, and putting a good face on the matter, or- 
dered his horſe to be well taken care of, called 
for a room, beſpoke. a ſupper, and looked. after 
| his bed. He then ſtrolled into the kitchen, where 


he ſaw a laſs about thirteen years old ſhivering with 
an ague; he enquired of his landlady, a widow, 


Who the girl was, and how long ſhe had been ill. 

The good woman told him that ſhe was her daugh- 
ter, an only child, and that ſhe had been ill near 
a year, notwithſtanding all the aſſiſtance ſhe could 
procure from phyſic, at an expence which almoſt 
ruined her. He ſhook his head at the doctors, and 
bade the woman be under no further concern, for 
that her daughter ſhould never have another fit. 
He then wrote a few unintelligible words in court- 
hand, on a ſcrap of parchment, which had been a 
direction to a hamper, and rolling it up, ordered 
that it ſhould be bound upon the- girl's wriſt, and 
remain there *till ſhe was well. As it happened, 


the ague returned no more; and Holt having con- 
tinued 
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tinued there a week, now called for his bill with 
as much courage as if his pockets had been fill- 
ed with gold; „ Ah! God bleſs you, ſays the 
old woman, you are nothing in my debt, Pm ſure; 
J with I was able to pay you he the cure. you 
have performed upon my daughter; and if I had 
had the happineſs to fee you ten months ago, it 
would have ſaved me forty pounds in my pocket.” 


Holt, after ſome altercation, accepted of his week's 


accommodation as a gratuity, and: rode away. 

It happened, that many years afterwards, when 
he was one 'of the judzes of the King's-bench, he 
went a circuit into the ſame county, and among 
other criminals whom he was appointed to try, 
there was an old woman that was charged with 
witchcraft: to ſupport this charge, ſeveral witneſ- 
ſes ſwore that ſhe had a ſpell, with which the * 


could either cure ſuch cattle as were fick, or de- 


ſtroy thoſe that were well: in the uſe of this ſpell 
. ſaid ſhe had been lately detected, and it having 
been ſeized upon her, was ready to be produced 
in court; the judge then deſired it might be handed 
up to him; it appeared to be a dirty ball, covered 
with rags, and bound many times round with 
packthread; theſe coverings he removed with great 
deliberation one after another, and at laſt found a 
piece of parchment, which he knew to be the ſame 
that he had uſed as an expedient to ſupply his want 
of money. At the recollection of this incident he 
changed colour, and fat ſilent; at length, recollect- 
ing himſelf, he addreſſed the jury to this effect: 

6 Gentlemen, I _ now relate a particular of 


my 


( 3s 


my life, which very ill ſuits my preſent character, 
and the ſtation in which I fit ; but to conceal it 
. would be to aggravate the folly for which I ought 
to attone, to endanger innocence and countenance 
ſuperſtition: ' this bauble, which you ſuppoſe to 
have the power of life and death, is a ſenſeleſs 
ſcrawl, which I wrote with my own hand, and 
gave to this woman, whom, for no. other 'cauſe, 
you accuſe as a witch.” He then related the par- 
ticular circumſtances of the tranſaction; and it had 
ſuch an effect upon the minds of the people, who 
now bluſhed at the folly and cruelty of their zeal, 
that judge Holt's landlady was the laſt perſon that 
ever was tried for witchcraft in that county. 

It is related of the ſame magiſtrate, that being 
once upon the bench at the Old Bailey, a fellow 
was tried and convicted of a robbery on the high- 
way, whom the judge remembered to have been one 
of his old companions. He was moved by that cu- 
rioſity which is natural, upon a retroſpection on paſt 
life, to know the fortunes of the cotemporaries with 
whom he was once aſſociated, and of whom he 
had known nothing for many years; he therefore 
aſked the fellow what was become of Tom ſuch- 
a- one, and Will ſuch- a- one, and the reſt of the 
knot to which they belonged. The fellow fetch- 
ing a deep ſigh, and making a low bow, Ah! 
my lord, (ſaid he), they are all hanged but your 
lordthip and I,” | 
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HISTORY X. 


ABYLON, the ſeat of the Aſſyrian monarch, 

had been founded by Semiramis, but Nebus 
chodonoſor had given it its principal beauties. This 
conqueror after long and difficult wars, finding 


himſelf in perfect tranquility, apply'd his thoughts 


to make his capital one of the wonders of the 
world. It. was ſituated in a vaſt plain, watered by 
the Euphrates; the canals cut from this river made 
the fruitfulneſs of the ſoil fo great, that it yielded 
the king as much as the half of his empire. The 
walls of the city were built of large brick, ce- 
mented together with bitumen, or a ſlime ariſing 
out of the earth, which in time became harder than 
marble; the were fifty cubits thick, two hundred 
tigh, and form'd a perſect ſquare twenty leagues 
in compaſs; an hundred and fifty towers, rais'd at 
certain diſtances upon theſe inacceſſible walls, com- 
manded all the country round about; an hundred 
gates of braſs regularly diſposꝰd, opened to an in- 
numerable multitude of people of ail nations; fifty 
great ſtreets travers d the city from fide to fide, 
and by croſſing each other form'd above fix hun- 
dred large diviſions, in waich were ſtately pala- 
ces, delightful gardens, and magnificent ſquares. 
The Euphrates flow'd through the middle of Ba- 
bylon, and over that river was a bridge built with 
ſurpriſing art; at its two extremities were two 
palaces, the old one to the Eaſt; the new one to 
the Weſt; near the old palace was the temple of 
| Belus; 


( 35 ) 


Belus; from the centre of this building roſe a py- 
ramid fix hundred feet high, and compos'd of eight 
towers one above another; from the top of this 
pyramid, the Babylonians obſerv'd the motion of 
the ſtars, which was their favourite ſtudy, and by 
which they made themſelves famous in other na- 
tions. At the other end of the bridge ſtood the 
new palace, which was eight miles in circuit; its 
famous hanging gardens, which were ſo many large 
terraſſes one above another, roſe like an amphi- 
theatre to the height of the city walls; the whole 
maſs was ſupported by divers arches built up- 
on other arches, all covered with broad ſtones 
ſtrongly cemented, and over them was firſt a layer 
of reed mix'd with bitumen, then two rows of 
bricks, and over theſe thick ſheets of lead, which 


made the whole impenetrable to rain or any moi- 


ſture; the mould which covered all, was of that 
depth as to have room enough for the greateſt trees 
to take root in it: In theſe gardens were long walks, 
which ran as far as the eye could reach; bowers, 
green plots, and flowers of all kinds; canals, ba- 
ons and aqueducts to water and adorn this place 


of delights; a moſt ſurpriſing collection of all the 


beauties of nature and art. . 

The author, or rather the creator of ſo many 
prodigies, equal to Hercules in bravery, and ſu- 
perior to the greateſt men by his genius, was, af- 
ter incredible ſucceſſes, fallen into a kind of mad- 
neſs; he imagin'd himſelf transform'd into a beaſt, 
and had all the fierceneſs of one. As ſoon as Cy- 


rus was arny'd at Babylon, he went to ſee Queen 
Amytis : 


* a 
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Amytis: This Princeſs had for near ſeven years 
been plunged in a deep ſadneſs; but ſhe was be- 
ginning to moderate her grief, becauſe the He- 
brews, who were then captives in the city, had 
promiſed her that the King ſhould be cured in a 
) few days, The Queen was waiting that happy 
moment with great impatience; the wonders ſhe had 
; ſeen performed by Daniel made her confide in what 
he ſaid. Cyrus, from a reſpectful conſideration of 
the affliction of Amytis, avoided. ſpeaking to her 
. concerning the principal deſign of his journey; he 
- was ſenſible that it was not a favourable conjunc- 
5 ture to treat of political affairs, and waited for 
r the King's cure, though with little hopes: In the 
f mean while he endeavoured to fatisfy his curioſity - 
1 touching the religion and manners of the Iſrael- 
„ ites. Daniel was not then at Babylon, but was 
t gone to viſit and conſole the Hebrews diſpers'd 


J throughout. Aſſyria. Amytis made Cyrus acquain- 

„ ted with an illuſtrious Hebrew named Eleazer: 

» The Prince being inform'd- that the people of God 

2 did not look upon the King's frenzy as a natu- 

e ral diſtemper, but as a puniſhment from heaven, 

1e deſir d the Hebrew philoſopher to tell him the rea- 

| ſon of it. 

y Nabuchodonoſor, ſaid the Hebrew Sage, being 

5 led away by impious men who were about him, | 
f- came at length to ſuch an exceſs of irreligion, that 
d- he blaſphem'd againſt THE MosT Hicn; and to i! 
ſt, crown his impiety, he erected a golden ſtatue of | 
y- an enormous ſize in the plain of Dura, and com- 


en manded that it ſhould be ador'd by all the nati- 
ons 


( 38 ) 
ons he had fubdu'd; He was admoniſh'd by di- 
vine dreams, that he ſhould be puniſhed for his 
idolatry and pride in this life: A Hebrew named 
Daniel, a man famous for ſcience, virtue, and his 
Enowledge of futurity, explained to him thoſe dreams, 


and denounc'd God's judgments which were _— 


to fall-upen him. The words: of the prophet made 
at firſt ſt me impreſſion upon the King's mind? 
but being ſurrounded by profane men who deſpisꝰd 
the heavenly powers, he neglected: the divine ad- 
monition, and gave himſelf up anew to his impi- 
N At the end of the year, while he was walk- 
ing in his gardens, admiring the beauty of his own 
works, the ſplendor of his glory, and the great- 
neſs of his empire, he exalted himſelf above hu- 
manity, and became an idolater of his own proud 
imaginations. He heard a voice from heaven, fay- 
ing, O King Nabuchodonofor, to thee it is ſpo- 
ken, The kingdom is departed from thee, and th 

mall drive thee from men, and thou ſhalt eat — 
as the beaſts of the field, till ſeven years are paſs'd, 
and until thou know that THE Mosr Hicn ru- 
leth over all the kingdoms of the univerſe, and' 
giveth them to whomſoever he will. In the ſame 
hour was the thing fulfill'd and his reaſon was 
taken from him; be was ſeiz' d with a frenzy, 


and with fits of raging madneſs; in vain'they at- 
tempted to hold him by chains; he broke all his 
irons and ran away into the mountains and plains, 
roaring like a lion; no one can approach him 
without running the hazard of being torn in pie- 
ces. He has no repoſe nor intervals of - reaſon 


except 


by 


— 


himſelf to be made a facrifice 


N . eons 


148980 
except one day in the week! which is the_Sab- 
bath; he then holds diſcourſes which ſhould ſtrike 
the impious with terror. It is now almoſt ſeven 
years that he has been in this condition, and we 
are expecting his total recovery in a few days, 
n to the divine prediction. 4 


Here Cyrus ſigh'd, and eould not forbear ſay- 


ing, In all the countries through which I paſs, I 


ſee nothing but ſad examples of the weakneſs and 
misfortunes of Princes; In Egypt, Apries ſuffers 

by his blind friend- 
ſhip for a perfidious favourite; at Sparta two young 
kings were going to ruin the ftate, if not pre- 
vented by the wiſdom of Chilo; the deplorable 


fate of Periander and his whole family at Corinth, 


will be a dreadful example to poſterity of the. mi- 
ſeries which tyrants and uſurpers draw upon them- 
ſelves; at Athens Piſiſtratus is twice dethron'd; Po- 
lycrates King of Samos, ſuffers himſelf to be im- 
pos'd upon ſo far as to perſecute innocence; in 


Crete the ſucceſſors of Minos have deſtroy*d the 


moſt perfect of all governments; here Nabucho- 
donoſor draws upon himſelf the wrath of heaven 
by his impiety: Great Oromazes! was it only in 


your anger then that you gave Kings to mortals? 


Are grandeur and virtue incompatible? 
The morning of the Sabbath, Cyrus, accom- 
panied by Eleazar, went to the place which the 


King of Babylon frequented; they beheld the un- 


fortunate Prince come out of the Euphrates, and 


lie down under ſome willows which were upon 


the banks of the river, They approach'd him in 
1 ſilence; 


2 ( + ) 
ſilence; he was ſtretch'd upon the graſs with his 
eyes turn'd towards heaven; from time to time 


tears; in the midſt of his misfortunes there was 
ſill upon his face an air of greatneſs, which ſhew'd 
that THE MosT Hicn in puniſhing had not en- 
tirely forſaken him: They forbore out of reſpect 
to ſpeak to him, or to interrupt the profound 
grief in which he ſeem'd to be plung'd. Cyrus 
deeply ſtruck with the ſad ſituation of this great 
Prince ſtood immovable, and on his countenance 
appear'd all the tokens. of a ſoul ſeiz'd with ter- 
ror and compaſſion: The King of Babylon ob- 
* ſerv'd it, and without knowing who he was, ſaid 
WM to him: Heaven ſuffers me to have intervals of 
reaſon, to make me ſenſible that I do not poſleſs 
it as a property; that it comes from another; that 
a ſuperior Being takes it from me and reſtores 
it when he pleaſes; and that he who gives it me 
is a ſovereign Intelligence, who holds all nature 
in his hand, and can diſpoſe it in order or over- 
turn it according to his pleaſure. Heretofore be- 
ing blinded by pride, and corrupted by proſperity, 
I faid within myſelf, and to all the falfe friends 
who were about me; We are born as it were by 
chance, and after death we ſhall be as if we had 
never been; the ſoul is a fpark of fire which goes 
out when the body is reduc'd to aſhes; come, 
let us enjoy the preſent good, let us make haſte 
to — all pleaſures; let us drink the moſt de 
licious wines, and perfume ourſelves with odori- 


ferous oils; let us crown ourſelves with roſes be- 
fore 


he ſent forth deep ſighs, accompanied with bitter 
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fore they wither; let ſtrength be our only law, 
and pleaſure: the rule of our duty; let us make 
the juſt fall into our ſnares, becauſe he diſtionours 
us by his virtue; let us examine him with affronts 
and torments, that we may ſee whether he be 
fincere. Thus it was that I blaſphemed againſt 
heaven, and this is the ſource of my miſeries; alas! 
I have but too much deſerv'd them. Scarce had 
he pronounced theſe words, when he ſtarted up, 
2 us and hid himſelf in the neighbouring 
oreſt. | 
The words of Nabuchodonoſor augmented the 
oung Prince's reſpect for the e and redou- 
bled his deſire of being fully inſtructed in the re- 
ligion of the Hebrews; he frequently ſaw Elea- 
zer, and by degrees contracted a cloſe friendſhip 
with him. The Eternal being watchful over Cy- 
rus, whom he had choſen to bring about the de- 
liverance of his people, thought fit to prepare him 
by his converſation With the Hebrew Sage, to 
receive ſoon after the inſtructions of the prophet 
Daniel. | | 

Now the time was come for the recovery of 
Nabuchodonoſor, his frenzy ceaſed and his reaſon 
Was reſtored to him. Before he returned to his 
capital, he reſolved to pay a public homage to the 


God of Iſrael, inthe ſame place where he had gi- 


ven the notorious inſtance of his impiety. He or- 
dered Daniel to aſſemble the Princes, magiſtrates, 
governors of provinces, and all the nobles of Ba- 
bylon, and to conduct them to the plains of Dura, 
where he had ſome y=ars before erected the fa- 

a mous 
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mous golden ſtatue. Cloath'd with his imperial 
robe, he mounted. upon an eminence, from whence 


he might be ſeerr by all the people; he had no 


longer any thing fierce or ſavage in his look; not- 
withſtanding the dreadful condition to which his 
ſufferings had reduced him, his, countenance had a 


ſerene and majeſtic air: He turn'd towards the Eaſt, 
took off his diadem, proſtrated himſelf with his 


face to the earth, and pronounced three times the 
tremendous name of Jtenovan! Having adored 
the ErERNAIL for ſome time in a profound filence, 


he roſe up, and ſaid: People of all nations aſſem- 


bled together, it was here that you formerly be- 


held the extravagant marks of my impious and a- 
bominable pride; it was here that I uſurped the 


rights of the Divinity, and would force you to wor- 
ſhip the work of mens hands: THE Mosr HIOR 


to puniſh this exceſs of irreligion, condemned me 
to eat graſs with the beaſts for ſeven whole years; 


the times are accompliſhed; I have lifted up my 
yes to heaven, and acknowledged the power of 

e God of Iſrael; my reaſon and my underſtand- 
ing are reſtored to me. Vour God, (continued he, 
turning to Daniel) is in truth the Gop or Gops, 
and KING oF KINOS. All the inhabitants of the 
earth are before him as nothing, and he does ac- 
cording to his will both in heaven and in earth; 
his wiſdom is equal to his power, and all his ways 
are full of juſtice: Thoſe that walk in pride he is 


able to abaſe, and he raiſes again thoſe whom he 


had humbled: O Princes and people learh to ren- 
der homage to his greatneſs! At theſe words the 


aſſembly 


«ay CO 1 1 * 
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aſſembly ſent up ſhouts of joy, and filled the air 
with acclamations in honour of the God of Iſrael. 
Nabuchodonoſor was conducted back with pomp 
to his capital, and reſumed the government of his 
kingdom: He raiſed Daniel to the higheſt digni- 
ties, and the Hebrews were honoured with the 
firſt poſts throughout all the provinces of his em- 


HISTORY XI. 


| HEN Damon was ſentenced, by Diony- 


ſius the tyrant of Syracruſe, to die on ſuch 


a day, he prayed permiſſion, to retire, in the in- 


terim, to his own country, to ſet the affairs of his 
diſconſolate family in order. This the tyrant in- 
tended moſt peremptorily to refuſe, by granting it, 
as he conceived, on the impoſſible condition, of 
his procuring ſome one- to remain. as hoſtage for 
his return, under equal forfeiture of life. Pythias 


heard the condition, and did not wait for an ap- 
plication on the part of Damon, He inſtantly of- 


fered himſelf to durance, in place of his friend; 

and Damon was, accordingly ſet at liberty, 
The king, and all his courtiers, were aſtoniſh- 

ed at this action, as they could not account for 


it, on any allowed principles.---Self-intereſt, in 


their judgment, was the ſole mover of human af- 
fairs: and they looked on virtue, friendſhip, bene- 
volence, love of country, and the like, as terms, 
invented by the wiſe, to impoſe upon the weak. 


They, therefore, imputed this act of Pythias * 


„„ 7 * 1 


We 
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the extravagance of his folly ; to the defect of 
head, merely; and, no way, to any virtue, or good 
quality of heart. | 

When the day of the deſtined execution drew 


Fg 1 


near, the tyrant had the curioſity to viſit Pythias 4 
in his dungeon.---Having reproached him for the q 
romantic ſtupidity of his conduct, and rallied him ] 
ſome time on his madneſs, in preſuming, that Da- t 
mon, by his return, would prove as great a fool F 
as himfelf---<< My lord,” ſaid Pythias, with a firm c 
voice, and noble aſpect, I would it were poſh- p 
ble, that I might ſuffer a thouſands deaths, rather k 
than my friend ſhould fail in any article of his tr 
"honour. He cannot. fail therein, my lord. I am 0 
as confident of his virtue, as I am of my own tc 
exiſtence. But, I pray, I beſeech the gods, to pre- {t 
ſerve the life and integrity of my Damon toge- Cc 
ther. Oppoſe him, ye winds! prevent the eager- m 
neſs and impatience of his honourable eadeavours! I 
and ſuffer him not to arrive, till, by my death, ev 
J have redeemed a life, a thouſand times of more in 
conſequence, of more eſtimation, than my own nc 
more eſtimable to his lovely wife, to his precious wi 
little innocents, to his friends, to his country. O! W. 
leave me not to die the worſt of deaths in my Da- m 
mon.“ Dionyſius was awed and confounded by his 
the dignity of theſe ſentiments, and by the man- pre 
ner (ſtill more ſentimental) in which they were am 
uttered, He felt his heart ſtruck by a ſlight ſenſe Wa 
of invading truth; but it ſerved, rather to perplex Sts 
than undeceive him. He heſitated. He would have alle 
ſpoken, But he looked down, and retired in fi» B ga 


lence, 
The 
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The fatal day arrived. Pythias was brought 
forth; and walked, amidſt the guard, with a ſe- 
rious, but ſatisfied air, to the place of execution. 
Dionyſus was already there. He was exalted on 
a moving throne drawn by fix white horſes, ang 
ſat penfive and attentive to the demeanour of the 
priſoner, Pythias came. He vaulted lightly on 
the ſcaffold, and, beholding for ſome time the ap- 
paratus of death, he mm and, with a pleaſing 
countenance, thus addreſſed the aſſembly.—— My 
prayers are heard. The gods are propitious. You. 
know, my friends, that the winds have been con- 
trary till yeſterday. Damon could not come: he 
could not conquer impoſſibilities. He will be here 
to-morrow: and the blood which is ſhed to-day, 
ſhall have ranſamed the life of my friend.---O 
could I eraſe from your boſoms, every doubt, every 
mean ſuſpicion, of the honour of the man for whom 
I am about to ſuffer,' I ſhould go to my death, 
even as I would to my bridal. Be it ſufficient, 
in the mean time, that my friend will be found 
noble---that his truth is unimpeachable---that he 
will ſpeedily approve it---that he is now on his 
way, hurrying on, accuſing himſelf, the adverſe ele- 
ments, and the gods. But I haſten to prevent 
his ſpeed.---Executioner, do your office.” As he 
pronounced the laſt words, a buzz began to ariſe 
among the remoteſt of the people. A diſtant voice 
was heard. The crowd caught the words; and, 
Stop, op the execution, was repeated by the whole 
aſſembly. A man came at full ſpeed. The throng 
gave way to his approach, He was mounted on 

| 2 


( 69) 
a ſeed of foam. In an inſtant, he was off his 
horſe, on the ſcaffold, and held Pythias ftraitly 
embraced. - Lou are ſafe,” he cried; „you are 
fafe, my friend, my beloved---the gods be praiſed, 
you are ſafe! I, now, have nothing but death to 


ffer: and I am delivered from the anguiſh of 


thoſe reproaches, which I gave myſelf, for hav- 
ing endangered a life ſo much dearer than my own.” 
Pale, and almoſt ſpeechleſs, in the arms of his Da- 
mon, Pythias replied, in broken accents, © Fatal 
Haſte !---Cruel impatience !---What envious pow- 
ers have wrought impoſſibilities in your favour ?-- 
But I will not be wholly diſappointed.---Since I 
cannot die to ſave, I will not ſurvive you,” 
Dionyſius heard, beheld, and conſidered all, with 
aſtoniſhment. His heart was touched: his eyes were 
opened; and he could no longer refuſe: his aſſent 
to truth, ſo inconteſtibly proved by facts. He de- 
ſcended from his throne, He aſcended the ſcaf- 
fold. © Live; live; ye incomparable pair!” he 
exclaimed. © Ye have borne unqueſtionable teſti- 
mony: to the exiſtence of virtue: and that virtue 
| y evinces the certainty of the exiſtence of a 
| God, a God, to reward it.---Live happy! live 
renowned! And, O! form me by your precepts, 
as you have invited me by your example, to be 
| OY of the participation of ſo ſacred a friend- 
Ip.” . , 


HITST OAT AL 


p THENS, long after the decline of the Ro- 
man empire, ſtill continued the ſeat of Jearn- 
ing, 


TY» 


ing, politeneſs, and wiſdom. Theodoric, the Of- . 


trozoth, repaired the ſchools which barbarity was 
ſuffering to fall into decay; and continued thoſe 


penſions to men of learning, which avaricious go- 
vernors had monopolized. 10 e 


In this city, and about this period, Alcander 
and Septimius were fellow- ſtudents together. The 
one, the moſt ſubtle reaſoner of all the Lyceum; 
the other, the moſt eloquent ſpeaker in the Aca- 
demic grove. Mutual admiration ſoon begot à friend- 


ſhip. Their fortunes were nearly equal; and they 
were natives of the two moſt celebrated cities in 


the world. Alcander was of Athens; Septimius 
came from Rome. | 


+ 


In this ſtate of harmony they lived for ſome 4 


time together; when Alcander, after paſſing the 
firſt *part of his youth in the indolence of philoſo- 
phy, thought at length of entering into the buſy 
world; and, as a ſtep previous to this, placed his 


affections on Hypatia, a. lady of exquifite beauty. 


The day of their intended nuptials was fixed; 
the previous ceremonies were performed; and no- 
thing now remained, but her being conducted in 
triumph to the apartment of the intended bride- 
groom. 

Alcander's exultation in his own happineſs, or 
being unable to enjoy any ſatisfaction, without 
making his friend Septimius a partner, prevail 
ed upon him to introduce Hypatia to his fellow- 
ſtudent; which he did with all the gaiety of a 
man who found himſelf equally happy. in friend- 
ſhip and love, But this was an interview fatal to 

the 
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looked - for c 
pected a change on the conſtitution of the now 
happy Septimius. In a few days, he was perfect- 


was conſtituted the city judge, or prætor. 


EYE 


the future: peace of both. Septimius no ſooner ſaw 
ber, than he was ſmitten with an involuntary paſ- 
Lon; and, though he uſed every effort to ſuppreſs 


deſires, at once ſo imprudent and unjuſt, the emo- 


tions of his mind, in a ſhort time, became ſo ſtrong, 


5 
that they brought on a fever, which the phy ſici- 
ans judged incurable. *. 37 bn > 
During this illneſs, Alcander watched him with 
all the anxiety of fondneſs, and brought his miſ- 


treſs to join in the amiable offices of | friendſhip. 
The ity of the phyſicians, by theſe means, 


ſoon diſcovered that the cauſe of their patient's 


diſorder was. love; and Alcander, being appri ſed 
of their diſcovery, at length extorted a confeſſion 
from the reluctant dying lover. | 


It would, but delay the narrative to deſcribe the 


conflict between love and friendſhip, in the breaſt 


of Alcander, on this occaſion: it is enough to ſay, 


that the Athenians were, at that time, arrived at 
ſuch refinement in morals, that every virtue was 
Carried to exceſs. In ſhort, forgetful of his own 


felicity, he gave up his intended bride, in all her 
charms, to the young Roman. They were mar- 
ried | privately, by his connivance; and this un- 

— ge of fortune, wrought as unex- 


ly recovered, and ſet out with his fair partner for 
Rome. Here, by an exertion of thoſe talents which 


he fo eminently poſſeſſed, Septimius, in a few years, 


arrived at the higheſt dignities of the ſtate, and 


In 
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In the mean time, Alcander not only felt the 
pain of being ſeparated from his friend and his mifſ- 
treſs, but a proſecution was alſo commenced againſt 
him by the relations of Hypatia, for having baſe- 
ly given up his bride, as was ſuggeſted, for mo- 
ney. His innocence of the crime laid to his charge, 
and even his eloquence in his own defence, were not 


able to withſtand the inftuence of a powerful party. 


He was caſt, and condemned to pay an enormous 


fine. Being unable to raiſe fo large a ſum at the 


time appointed; his poſſeſſions were confiſcated, he 
himſelf was ſtripped of the habit of freedom, ex- 
poſed as a flave in the market-place, and fold to 
the kigheſt bidder. : 
A merchant of Thrace becoming his purchaſer, 


was Carried into that region of defolation and ſte- 
"= | His ſtated employment was to follo17 the 
ps. of an imperious maſter, and his fuccefs in 
hunting was all that was allowed him to fupply 
his precarious ſubſiſtence. Every morning waked' 
him to a renewal of famine or toil; and every 
change of ſeafon, ferved but to aggravate his un- 
ſheltered diſtreſs. After ſome years of bondage, 
however, an opportunity of eſcaping offered: he 
embraced it with ardour; fo that, wavelling by 
night, and lodging in caverns by day, to ſhorter 
a long ſtory, he at laft arrived in Rome. 
The fame day on which Alcander arrived, Sep- 
timius fat adminiſtering juſtice in the forum, hi- 
ther our wanderer came, expecting to be i nſtantly 
known, and publickly acknowledged, by his for- 
mer friend. Here he m_ the whole day amonęſt 
| the 
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the crowd, watehing the eyes of the judge, and 

expecting to be taken notice of: but he was, ſo 
much altered by a long ſucceſſion of hardſhips, that 
he continued unnoted among the reſt; and, in the 
evening, when he was going up the prætor's chair, 


he was brutally repulſed by the attending lictors. 
The attention of the poor is generally driven from 
one ungrateful object to another; for, night com- 
ing on, he now * himſelf under a neceſſity of 


to apply. All emaciated, and in rags as he was, 
none of the citizens would harbour ſo much wretch- 


edneſs; and ſleeping in the ſtreets might be at- 
tended with interruption or. danger: in ſhort, he 


was obliged to take up his lodging in one of the 


tombs withont the city; the uſual retreat of guilt, . 


poverty, and defpair. In this manſion of horror, 
laying his head upon an inverted urn, he forgot 
his miſeries for a while in ſleep; and found, on 
his flinty couch, more eaſe than beds of down can 
ſupply to the guilty. 

As he continued here, about midnight, two rob- 
bers came to make this their retreat: but, hap- 
pening to diſagree about the diviſion of their plun- 
der, one of them ſtabbed the other to the heart, 


and left him weltering in blood at the entrance. 


He was found next morning, dead, at the mouth 


of the vault. This naturally inducing an enquiry, 


an alarm was ſpread; the cave was examined; 
and Alcander was apprehended, and accuſed of 
robbery and murder. Misfortune and he were now 
ſo long acquainted, that he at laſt became regard- 

leſs of life, He deteſted a world, in which he _ 


ſeeking a place to lie in, and = knew not where. 
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found only ingratitude, falſhood, and cruelty ;' he 
was determined to make no defence; and, thus 
lowering with reſolution, he was dragged, bound 
with*cords,' before the tribunal of Septimius. 
As the circumſtances againſt him were ſtrong, 
and he offered nothing in his own vindication, the 
judge was proceeding to doom him to a moſt cruel 
and ignominious death, when the attention of the 
ſpectators was ſoon divided by another object. The 
robber, who had been really guilty, was apprehend- 
ed ſelling his plunder; and ſtruck with a panic, 
had confeſſed his crime. He was brought, bound, 
to the ſame tribunal, and acquitted every other per- 
ſon of any partnerſhip. in his guilt. Alcander's 
innocence, therefore, appeared: but the ſullen raſh- 
neſs of his conduct, remained a wonder to the ſur- 
rounding multitude, But their aſtoniſhment was 
ſill farther increaſed, when they ſaw their judge 
art” from his tribunal, to embrace the ſuppoſed 
criminal. Septimius recollected his friend and for- 
mer benefactor, and hung upon his neck with tears 
of pity and joy, Need the ſequel be related? Al- 
cander was acquitted; ſhared the friendſhip and 
honours of the principal citizens of Rome; lived 
afterwards in happineſs and eaſe; and left it ta be en- 
graved on his tomb, That no circumſtances are fo 
deſperate, which Providence may not remove, 


HISTORY XIII. 


TUYHE following apologue repreſents, in a lively 

manner, the common pilgrimage of life. 
As ſoon as I perceived the firſt ſparkling w 
0 


( i ) 


ef day, I mounted my aſs and took the path which 


leads to the high-road of Babylonz ſcarce was 1 
there when in raptures I exclaimed, 

Oh how mine eyes do wander with joy* o'er 
yon green hills! with what delicious pe s do 
theſe flow'ry meadows embalm the air 85 


I am in a beautiful avenue; my afs and I 


my retire under the ſhade of its trees when it 
hall ſeem good unto us. 14 
How ſerene the heavens! how fine a d 
the air I breathe! wel-mounted as 
ſhall arrive before duſk. 


J looked kindly down upon my aſs, and gen 
- © From afar I ſee a troop of men and women 
mounted upon beautiful camels, with a ſerious and 
diſdainful air. 3 | 
All clothed in long purple robes, with belts 
and golden fringes, interſperſed with precious ſtones, 

+ Their camels ſoon came up with me; I was 
dazzled by their ſplendor, and humbled by their 
grandeur, 

© Alas! all my endeavours to firetch myſelf 
ſerved only to make me appear more ridiculouſly 
vain. 
+ Mine eyes did meaſure them inceſſantly; fearce 

did my head reach their ancles: I was ſorely vex- 
ed from the bottom of my ſoul, nevertheleſs did 
I not give over following them. 


Then did I wiſh that my afs could raiſe him- 


ſelf as high as the higheſt of camels, and fain mo 


1 how 
T ant, I 


© © Whilſt I uttered theſe words, befotted with jor 
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my aſs finding I no longer preſſed him, ſlackened 
his pace, preſently ſtopped to feed upon the 


( 53 ) 


I have ſeen his long ears peep [o'er their lofty 


heads. 
« T continually excited him by my cries, I preſs d 
kim with my heels and my halter; and tho' he quick - 


ened his pace, yet fix of his ſteps ſcarce equalled 


one of the camels. £2 

In ſhort, we loft ſight of them, and I all hopes 
of overtaking them. What difference, cried I, be- 
tween their lot and mine? Why are they not in 
my place? or why am I not in theirs? 

« Wretch that I am! I ſadly journey on alone 
upon the vileſt and floweſt of animals; they, on 
the contraty------happy they !------would bluſh 
to have me in their train; ſo deſpicable am I in 
their eyes. * 
guſied in theſe reflections, and loft in thought, 


thiſtles. : „„ 
© The graſs was goodly: it ſeemed to invite him 
to reſt; fo he laid him down: I fell; and like un- 
to him who from a profound ſleep awaketh in ſur 
prize, ſo was I on a ſudden awakened from my 
meditations. 
© As ſoon as I got up, the voice of thouſands 
came buzzing in my ears; I looked around, and 
behold a troop ſtill more numerous than the for- 
mer. 
| © Theſe were mounted as poorly as myſelf; their 
linen tunicks the ſame as mine; their manners ſeem- 
ex familiar; I addreſſed the neareſt. 

© Do your utmoſt, ſays I, you will never be able, 


mounted 
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mounted as you are, to ovenake thoſe whorn are a- 


head of you. 
© Let us alone, ſays he, for that; the nt 


they riſk their lives; and for what? to arriye a few 


minutes before us. 


We are all going to Babylon, an hour ſooner 


or later, in linen tunick, or purple robes, on an 
aſs, or a camel, what matters it when once one is 


arrived? nay, upon the road, fo. you know how to 


amuſe yourſelf? 
- © You, for example: What would have become 


of you had you been mounted on a camel? your 
fall, ſays he, would have been fatal, I lighed, and 
had. nothing to repl 

© Then, looking . me, how great was my 
ſurprize to ſee men, women, and children, follow - 
ing us a- foot, ſome ſinging, others .ſkipping on the 
tender graſs; their poor backs bowed under their 


burdens. 


© Then cried I, tranſported beyond myſelf, they 


go to Babylon as well as I: And is it they who 
rejoice? and is it I who am fad? when on a ſud- 
den my oppreſſed heart became light; and I folt a 


gentle joy flow within my veins. 
© Ere we got in, we overtook the firſt 5 


their camels had thrown them, their long purple 


robes, their belts, and gold fringes interſperſed with 


diamonds, were all covered with mud. 


Then, ye powerful of the earth; even then it 
was I perceived the littleneſs of human grandeur ; 
but the juſt eſtimation I made of it, did not ren- 
der me inſenſible to the misfortunes of others. 


HISTORY +: 


SE 
HISTORY XIV. 


HE following narrative is by eaſtern tradi- 
tio ttributed to one Heli Ben Hamet, a 


moraliſt 6. Arabia, who is ſaid to have delivered 


his precepts in public and periodical orations, This 
tradition -correſponds with the manner in which the 
narrative is introduced. 4 

„ Doft thou aſk a torch to diſcover the bright- 
neſs of the morning? Doſt thou appeal to argu- 


ment for proofs of Divine Perfection? Look down 


to the earth on which thou ſtandeſt, and life up 
thine eyes to the worlds that roll above thee: Thou 
deholdeſt ſplendour, abundance and beauty; is not 
He who produced them, mighty? Thou conſider- 
eſt, is not He who formed thy underſtanding, 
wiſe? Thou enjoyeſt; is not He who gratifies thy 
ſenſes, good? Can aught have limited his bounty 
but his wiſdom? or can defects in his ſagacity be 
diſcovered by thine? To Heli, the preacher of 
humility and reſignation, let thine ear be again at- 
tentive, thou whoſe heart has rebelled in ſecret, 
and whoſe wiſh has ſilently accuſed thy Maxzs, 

I roſe early in the morning to meditate, that I 
might without preſumption hope to be heard. 1 
left my habitation, and, turning from the beaten 
path, I wandered without remarking my way, or 
regarding any object that I paſſed, till the extreme 
heat of the ſun, which now approached the meri- 
dian, compelled my attention: The wearineſs 
which I had inſenſibly contracted by the length of 


* 
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my walk, became in a moment inſupportable; and 
looking round for ſhelter, I ſuddenly perceived 
that I was not far from the wood, in which Rhedi 
the hermit inveſtigates the fecrets of nature, and 
aſcribes glory to God, The hope of improving 
my meditation by his wiſdom, gave me new vi- 
gour; I ſoon reached the wood, I was refreſhed by 
the ſhade, and 1 walked- forward dil H reached the 
cell. I entered, but Rhedi was abſent. I had 
not, however, waited long, before E diſcovered 
him through the trees at fome diſtance, advancing 
towards me with a perſon. whoſe appeararice was, 
if poffible, yet more v fe, and whom before 


1 had never ſcen. 5 ans 
When they came near, I rofe up, and 5 
hand — lips, I bowed ny fol — 
before them. Rhedi faluted me by my nume, and 
prefented me to his companion, before WhOm F 
again bowed- myſelf to the ground. Having look - 
ed. ſtedfaſtiy in my countenance, he laid his hand 
upon my head, and bleſſed me: * Hell, ſaid he; 
4 thoſe who defire - knowledge that they oy 
& teach virtue, ſhall not be diſappeinted; - 
„ down, I will relate events which yet thou 
4 knowelt but in paxt, and diſeloſe ſeerets of Pro- 
« yidence from which thou mayeſt derive inftrue- 
„ tion.” We ſat down, and I liſtened as to 
the counſel of an angel, or the muſiek of Para. 
diſe. EL, l ö 
« Amana, the daughter of Sanbad che ſhep- 

herd, was drawing water at the wells of Adail, 
when a caravan which had paſſed: the defart i 


(457 4) 


ed, and the driver of the camels alighted to give 
them drink: Thoſe which came firſt to the wells, 
belonged to Nouraddin the merchant, who had 
brought fine linen and other merchandize of great 
value from Egypt. Amana, | when the caravan 
; drew near, had covered herſelf with the veil, which 
the ſervant of Nouraddin, to gratify a brutal curio- 
ſity, attempted to withdraw, + . 
Amana, provoked by the indignity, and encou- 
raged by 75 preſence of others, ſtruck him, with 
the ſtaff of the bucket; and he was about to re- 
taliate the violence, when, Nouraddin, who was 
himſelf with the carayan, Called out to him to for- 
bear, and immediately haſted to the well. The 


- 


was, yet à youth, and a ſtranger to woe? The 
merchandize which he was tranſportiag Hd been 
f a>, „eln 4 - 7 0 1 1 
_ purchaſed by his father, whom the angel-of death 
had. intercepted, in the journey, and tige ſudden ac- 
ceſſion of independence and wealth did not diſpoſe 
him to reſtrain the impetuoſity of, deſire; He, 
therefore, demanded_Amana of her parents; his 
mellage was received with CAR and joy; 
n a AY a 1 i | is IT Vis and 
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and Nouraddin, after a ſhort time, carried her 
back to Egypt, having firſt puniſhed' the ſervant, 
by whom ſhe had been inſulted at the well, with 
his own hand. | e 
But he delayed the ſolemnities of marriage, till 
the time of mourning for his father ſhould expire; 
and the gratification of a paſſion which he could not 
ſuppreſs, was without much difficulty ſuſpended 
now its object was in his power. He anticipated 


the happineſs which he believed to be ſecured, and 


ſuppoſed that it would increaſe by expectation, 
like a treaſure by uſury, of which more is ſtill poſ- 
ſeſſed, as poſſeſſion is longer delayed. 5 
During this interval, Amana recovered from the 
tumultuous joy of ſudden elevation; her ambition 
was at an end, ſhe became ſuſceptible of love. Nou- 
raddin, who regretted the obſcurity of her birth 
only becauſe it had prevented the cultivation of 
her mind, laboured inceſſantly to ſupply the defect: 
She received his inſtruction not _ with gra- 
titude, but delight 3 while he ſpoke, e gazed up- 
on him with efteem and reverence, and had no 


wiſh but to return the happineſs which he was 


impatient to beſtow. | 

At this time, Oſmin the caliph was upon the 
throne of Egypt. The paſſions of Oſmin, thou 
knoweſt, were impetuous as the torrents of Ala- 
red, and fatal as the whirlwind of the defart: To 
excite and to gratify, was the whole purpoſe of his 
mind; but his wiſh was ſtill unſatisfied. and his 
life was wretched, His ſeraglio was filled with 
beauty, but the power of beauty he 22 : 


e 


( 59 ) 


He became outrageous to revive defire by a new 


object, which he demanded of Nardic the eunuch, 


whom he had not only ſet over his women, but 


his kingdom, with menaces and execration. Nar- 


dic, therefore, cauſed a proclamation to be made, 
that whoever ſhould produce the moſt beautiful 
virgin within two days, ſhould ſtand in the pre- 
ſence of the Caliph, and be deemed the third in 
his kingdom, 

Caled, the ſervant who had been beaten by Nou- 
raddin, returned with him to Egypt: The ſullen 
ferocity of his temper was increaſed by the defire 
of revenge, and the gloom of diſcontent was deep- 
ened by deſpair; but when he heard' the procla- 
mation of Nardic, joy kindled in his aſpect like 
lightening in the darkneſs of a ſtorm: The offence 
which he had committed againſt Amana, enabled 
him to revenge the puniſhment which it produced; 
he knew that ſhe was yet a virgin, and that her 
marriage was near, He, therefore, haſted to the 
palace, and demanded to be brought before Nardic, 
who in the midſt of magnificence and ſervility, 
and flattery of dependent ambition, and the zeal 
of unlimitted obedience, was fitting pale and ſilent, 
his brow contracted with anxiety, and his breaſt, 
throbbing with apprehenſion. 

When Caled was brought into his preſence, he 


fell proſtrate before him: By the ſmile of my 


© Lord (faid he) let another be diſtinguiſhed from 
«© the ſlaves who mingle in obſcurity, and let his 
“ favour elevate another from the duſt; but let 
* my feryice be accepted, and the deſire of Oſmin 
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« be ſatisfied with beauty. Amana will ſhortly 
<< be eſpouſed b Nouraddin; but of Amana the 


cc ſovereign of Egypt only is worthy. Haſte, there- 


&« fore, to demand her; ſhe is now with "Kim i in 


<< the houſe, to which I will conduct the meſ- | 


<« ſenger of thy will,” 


Nardic received this intelligence with Gautports 


of joy. A mandate was inſtantly written to Nou- 
raddin; it was ſealed with the royal ſignet, and 
delivered to Caled, who returned with a force ſuf- 


ficient to compel obedience. 
On this day. the mourning of Nouraddin ex- 


pired; he had changed his apparel, and perfumed” 


his perſon; his features were bri ghtened with the 
gladneſs of his heart; he had invited his friends 
to the feſtival of his marriage, and the evening 
was to accompliſh his wiſhes: The evening alſo 
was expected by Amana, with a joy which ſhe did 
not labour to fupprobs.. and ſhe was hiding her 


bluſhes in the breaſt of Nouraddin, when Caled 


arrived with the mandate and the guard. 

The domeſtics were alarmed and terrified; and 
| Nouraddin, being inſtantly acquainted with the 
event, ruſhed out of the apartment of Amana, with 
diſorder and trepidation. When he ſaw Caled, he 
was moved with anger and diſdain; but he was 
intimidated by the appearance of the guard, Ca- 
led immediately advanced, and with looks of in- 
ſolence and triumph preſented the mandate: Nou- 
raddin ſeeing the Royal Signet, kneeled to re- 
ceive it; and having gazed a moment at the ſu- 
perſcription, preſſed it upon his forehead in an 

agony 
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agony of ſuſpence 2nd terror. The wretch who 
had betrayed him, enjoyed the anguiſh which he 
ſuffered; and perceiving that he was fainting, and 


had not fortitude to read the paper, - acquainted 
him with the contents: At the name of Amana' 
he ſtarted, as if he had felt the ſting of a ſcorpion, 


and immediately fell to the ground. 
Caled proceeded to execute his commiſſion with- 


out remorſe: He was not to be moved by ſwoon- 


ing, expoſtulation, entreaty, or tears; but having 
conducted Amana to the ſeraglio, preſented her to 
Nardic with exultation and hope. Nardic whoſe 
wiſh was flattered by her ftature and her ſhape, 
lifted up her veil with impatience, timidity, and 


ſolicitude; but the moment he beheld her face, | 
his doubts were at an end: He proſtrated himſelf 


before her, as a perſon on whoſe pleaſure his life 


would from that moment depend: She was con: 
ducted to the chamber of the women, and Caled 


was the ſame hour inveſted with his new dignity; ' 


an apartment was affigned him in the palace, and 


he was made captain of the guard that kept the 


gates. : 
Nouraddin, when he recovered his ſenſibility, 
and found that Amana had been conducted to the 
ſeraglio, was ſeized by turns with diſtraction and 
ſtupidity: He paſſed the night in agitations, by 
which the powers of nature wer; exhauſted, and 
in the morning he locked himſelf into the cham- 
ber of Amana, and threw himſelf on a ſofa, de- 
termined to admit no comforter, and to receive no 
ſuſtenance, | = 
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While Nouraddin was thus abandoned to de- 
ir, Nardic's deſcription of Amana had rouſed 
min from his apathy. He commanded that ſhe 
ſhould be prepared to receive him, and ſoon after 
went alone into her apartment. Kamiliar as he 
was with beauty, and ſatiated with enjoyment, he 


could not behold Amana. without emotion: He 


rceived, indeed, that ſhe was in tears, and that 
is preſence covered her with confuſion; yet he 
believed that her terrors would be eafily removed, 
that by kindneſs ſhe might be ſoothed to famili- 
arity, and by careſſes excited to dalliances. But the 
moment he approached her, ſhe threw herſelf at 


His feet, and entreated to be heard, with an im- 


portunity which he choſe rather to indulge than 


reſiſt; he, therefore, raiſed her from the ground, 


and ſupporting her in his arms, encouraged her to 
proceed. Let my Lord (ſaid ſhe) diſmiſs a 
« wretch who is not worthy of his preſence, and 
« compaſſionate the diſtreſs which is not ſuſcep- 
« tible of delight. I am the daughter of a ſhep- 
t“ herd, betrothed fo the merchant Nouraddin, 


e from whom my body has been forced by the 
„ perfidy of a ſlave, and to whom my ſoul is uni- 
« ted by indiſſoluble bonds. O] let not the ter- 


&« rors of thy frown be upon me! Shall the ſove- 
« reign of Egypt ſtoop to a reptile of the duſt? 
„ Shall the judge of nations retain the worthleſs 


theft of treachery and revenge? Or ſhall he for 
« whom ten thouſand languiſh with defire, rejoice 


« in the ſufferance of one alienated mind?” Oſ- 


min, whoſe breaſt had by turns been inflamed with 
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deſire and "indignation, while he upon the 
beauties of Amana, and liſtened to voice, now 
ſuddenly threw her from him, and departed with- 
ont Wye | 
When he was alone, he remained a few mo- 
ments in ſuſpence: But the paſſions which elo- 


quence had repreſſed, ſoon became again predomi- 
nant; and he commanded Amana.to be told, that 


if within three hours ſhe did not come prepared 


to gratify his wiſhes, he would caſt the head of 


the ſlave for whom he was rejected at her feet. 
The eunuch by whom this meſſage was deliver- 
ed, and the woman who had returned to Amana 
when the Caliph retired, were touched with pity 
at her diſtreſs, and trembled at her danger: 'The 
evils which they could ſcarce hope to prevent, 
they were yet ſolicitous to delay; and, therefore, 
adviſed her to requeſt three days of preparation, 
that ſhe might ſufficiently recover the tranquility 
of her mind, to make a juſt eſtimate of her own 
happineſs; and with this requeſt to ſend, as a 
pledge of her obedience, a bow! of ſherbet in 
which a pearl had been diffolved, and of which ſh 
had firſt drank herſelf. | 


To this advice, after ſome throws of deſperation, 


ſhe at length conſented, and prepared to put it 
in execution. | 

At the time when this reſolution was taken, 
Nouraddin ſuddenly ftarted from a reſtleſs ſlum- 
ber: He was again ſtung by an inſtantaneous re- 
flection upon his own miſery, and indulged the 
diſcontent of his mind in this exclamation: If 
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-« wiſdom and goodneſs do Indeed preſide over * 
„ works of Omnipotence, whence is oppreſſion, 
e injuſtice, and cruelty? As Nouraddin alone has 
« a right to Amana, why 1s Amana in the power 
g of -Oſmin? O that now the juſtice of : power 
% would appear in my behalf! O that from this 
4 hour I was Oſmin, and Oſmin Nouraddin !” 
The moment he had uttered this wiſh, his cham- 
ber was darkened as with a thick cloud, which 
vas at length diſſipated by a burſt of thunder; and 
a being, whoſe appearance was more than human, 


ſtood before him. Nouraddin (ſaid the viſion) 


J am of the region above thee; but my buſi- 
40 neſs is with the children of the earth. Thou 
ec haſt wiſhed to be Oſmin; and as far as this 
de wiſh is poſſible, it ſhall be accompliſhed: Thou 
4 ſhalt be enabled to aſſume his appearance, and 
« to exerciſe his power. I know not yet whether 

J am. permitted to conceal Oſmin under the a 
c pearance of Nouraddin, but till to-morrow * 

4c ſhall. not interrupt thee,” * 
Nouraddin, who had been held motionleſs by 
aſtoniſhment and terror, now recovered his forti- 
tude as in the preſence of a friend, and was about 
to expreſs his gratitude and joy, when the genius 
bound a taliſman on his left arm, and acquainted 
him with its power: © As often as this n 
4 (ſaid he) ſhall be applied to the region of thy 
«, heart, thou ſhalt be alternately changed in ap- 
ance from Nouraddin to 8 and from 


2 Oſmin to Nouraddin.” The genius then ſud- 


denly e, and Nouraddin, impatient to 
recover 
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recover the poſſeſſion of Amana, inſtantly applied 
the ſtud of the bracelet to his breaſt, and the next 
moment found himſelf alone in an apartment of 
the ſeraglio. | \ 
During this interval, the Caliph, who was ex- 
pecting the iſſue of his meſſage to Amana, became 
reſtleſs and impatient: He quitted his apartment, 
and went into the gardens, where he walked back- 
ward and forward with a violent but interrupted 
ace; and at length ſtood ſtill, frowning and pen- 
— with his eyes fixed on the clear ſurface of a 
fountain in the middle of the walk. The agita- 
tion of his mind continued, and at length broke 
out into this ſoliloquy: “ What is my felicity, 
« and what is my power? I am wretched, by the 
cc want of that which the captice of woman has 


“ beſtowed: upon my flave; I can gratify revenge, 


c but not deſire; I can withold feiicity from him, 
ce but 1 cannot procure it myſelf. Why have I 
« not power to aſſume the form in which I might 
c enjoy my wiſhes? I will at leaſt enjoy them in 
« thought. If I was Nouraddin, I ſhould be 
«--claſped with tranſport to the boſom of Amana.” 
He then reſigned himſelf to the power of imagina- 
tion, and was again ſilent; but the moment his 
wiſh was uttered, he became ſubject to the genius 
who had juſt tranſported Nouraddin to his palace. 
This with, therefore, was inſtantly fulfilled; and 
his eyes being ſtill fixed upon the water, he per- 
ceived with ſudden wonder and delight, that his 
figure had been changeq in a moment, and that the 


mirror reflected another image, His fancy had- 
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been warmed with the ideal careſſes of Amana; 


(6 ) 


the tumult of his mind was increaſed by the pro- 
digy; and the gratification of his appetite being 


the 1 & object of his attention, he haſted inſtant= 


ly to palace, without reflecting that, as he 
would not be known, he would be refuſed admit- 
tance. At the door to which he advanced with 
eagerneſs and precipitation, he was ſtopped by a 
party of the guard that was now commanded' by 
Caled: A tumult enſued, and Caled being haſtily 
called, believed that Nouraddin in the frenzy of 
deſperation, had ſcaled the walls of the garden to 
recover Amana; and rejoicing. in an opportunity - 
of revenge that . his hope, inſtantly ſtab- 
bed him with his 
received that of 
fell at once the 
by the hand whic 


e Caliph in his heart, Thus 
rant and the traytor; the tyrant 


had been armed to ſupport him 
in oppreſſion, and the traytor by the fury of the 
appetite which his perfidy had excited. 
the mean time the man who was believed to 


the meſſage and the bowl. 
din. He underſtood by the meſſage that Amana, 


was yet inviolate: In the joy of his heart, there- 


fore, he took the bowl, which having emptied, he 
returned by the eunuch, and commanded that 
Amana ſhould be brought into his preſence. 


In obedience to this command, ſhe was con- 


ducted by her women to the door, but ſhe _—_ 


ignard, but at the ſame time 


be ſlain, repoſed in ſecurity upon a ſofa; and Ama- 
na, by the direction of her women, had prepared 
They were now diſ- 
patched to the Caliph, and received by Nourad- 


( 6 ) 


alone pale and trembling; and though her lips 
were forced into a ſmile, the characters which 
grief, dread, and averſion, had written in her coun- 
tenarice, were nat effaced. Nouraddin, who be- 
held her diforder, exulted in the fidelity of her 
love, and ſpringing forward, threw his arms about 


her in an extacy of, teyderneſs and joy; which 
was ſtill | heightened when he 8 that in the 
character of Oſmin thoſe embraces were ſuffered 
with teluctance, which in his own were returned 
— ardor: He, therefore, retreating backward 4 
ces, applied the talifman again to his breaft, 
$1 ing recovered his own. form, would have 
— into her arms; but ſhe ſtarted from 
him in confuſion and terror, He ſmiled at the ef- 
ſect of the prodigy, and ſuſtaining her on his bo- 
ſom, repeated! ſume tender incidents which were 
known to no other; told her by what means he 
had intercepted her meſſage; and urged her imme-.... 
diately to eſcape, that they might poſſeſs all their 
defires in each other, = leave the incumbrance 


of royalty to the wretch whoſe likeneſs he hdd 


deen able to aſſume, and was now impatient ta re- 
nounce. Amana gazed at him with a fixed atten= 
tion, till her ſuſpicions and doubts were removed; 
then ſuddenly turning from him, tore her garment, 
and looking up to heaven, imprecated curſes 

her head, till her voice faultered, and ſhe burſt in- 
to tears, 

Of this agony, which Nouraddin beheld with 
unutterable ' diſtreſs, the broken exelamations of 
Amana at length acquainted him with the — 

„ In 


T3 


& In the bowl,“ ſaid ſhe, << which thou haſt in. 


f© tercepted, there was death. I wiſhed when I 


.** took it from my lips, that the draught which 


remained might be poiſon: A powder was im- 
« mediately ſhaken into it by an inviſible hand, 
* and a voice whiſpered me, that him who drank 


& the portion it would inguitably deſtroy,” 


- Nouraddin, to whoſe heart the fatal malignity 
had now ſpread, perceived that his diſſolution 
would be ſudden; his legs already trembled, and 


his eyes became dim; he ſtretched out his arms to- 


wards Amana, and his countenance was diſtorted 
by an ineffectual effort to ſpeak; impenetrable 
darkneſs came upon him, he groaned and fell back- 
wards. In his fall the taliſman again ſmote his 
breaſt; his form was again changed, and the hor- 
rors of death were impreſſed upon the features of 


Oſmin. Amana, who ran to ſupport him, when 
ſhe perceived the laſt transformation, ruſhed out of 
the apartment with the wild impetuoſity of diſ- 
traction and deſpair. The Seraglio was alarmed 


in a moment; the body which was miſtaken. for 


that of Oſmin, was examined by the phyſicians; 


the effects of poiſon were evident; Amana was im- 
mediately ſuſpected, and by the command of Sho- 
mar, who ſucceeded his father, ſhe was put to 


death. 


Such, ſaid the companion of Rhedi, was the end 
of Nouraddin and Amana, of Oſmin and Caled, 
from whoſe deftiny I have withdrawn the veil. 
Let the world conſider it, and be wiſe; be thou 
{till the meſſenger of inſtruction, and let increaſe 


of knowledge cloath thee with humility, 
While 


( & ) 
While mine eyes was fixed upon the hoary ſage 
who had thus youchſafed me counſel and know- 
ledge, his countenance became bright as the morn- 
ing, and his robe fleecy like a cloud; he roſe like 
a vapour from the ground, and the next moment I 
ſaw him no more, | | 
l then turned towards Rhedi the hermit, chilled 
with reverence, and dymb with aſtoniſhment; -but 
in the countenance of Rhedi was the. calm chear- 
fulneſs of ſuperior virtue; and I perceived that the 
ſanity of his life had acquainted him with divine 
intelligence. Hamet, (ſaid he) the voice which 
thou haſt heard is the voice of Zachis the ge- 
c nius; by whoſe power the - wonders which he 
te has related were produced. It is the province 
« of Zachis to puniſh impatience and preſump- 
ee tion, by fulfilling the deſires of thoſe who wiſh 
5 to interrupt the order of nature, and preſume 
to direct tne hand of Providence. Relate. what 
c thou haſt heard, to preſerve others from his 
© power, - * 
Now, therefore, let virtue ſuffer adyerſity with 
patience, and vice dread to incur the miſery ſhe 
would inflict; for by him wha repines at the ſcale 
of Heaven, his own portion of good is diminiſhed; 
and he who preſumptuouſly aſſumes the ſword, 
will turn the point upon his own boſom, _ 
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HISTORY x v. 


Cuhaldean peafant was conducting a Soat to 
the city of Bagdat. He was mounted on an 


aſs; and they oat followed him, with a bell ſuſ⸗ 
from his neck, © I ſhall fell theſe ani- 
de Gd faid he to himſelf, for thirty pieces of ſil- 
« yer. With this money I can purchaſe a nei 
&-turban, and a rich veſtment of taffety, which 
64 J will tie with a ſaſh of purple filk, The young 
. damfels will then ſmile more favourably upon 
„me, arid I fltal} be the fineſt man at the Moſque.” 
WhHINF the peufant was thus anticipating in idea 


| — future . three #fffill rogues con- 


"A ſtratagem gem to under Him of his treaſures, 


along, one of them * — 
ed, to the tail of 
The man Edin 


ing it, without being pereeiy 


continued to muſe, without the leaſt ſuſpi 

tie 16" Which he hd fuſtained. - Happentg hows 

ever, à ſhort while -aftefwards, to turn about his 
he diſcovered, | with gfier and aſtoniſhment, 

that the animal was gone, whiteh conſtituted ſo con- 

ſiderable a part of his riches; and he inquired; with 

the ' utmoſt anxiety after his goat, of every tra- 


veller whom he met. 


The ſecond rogue now accoſted him, and ſaid, s 
& I have juſt ſeen, in yonder fields, a man in e - 


« haſte, dragging * with him a goat.” 
peaſant 
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peaſant diſmounted with precipitation, and requeſt» 
ed the obliging ſtranger to hold his aſs, that he 
might loſe no time in overtaking the thief. He 
inſtantly began the purſuit; and, having traverſed 
in vain, the courſe that was pointed out to him, 
he came back, fatigued and breathleſs, to the place 
from which he ſet out; where he found neither his 4 
aſs, nor the deceitful informer, to whoſe care he 
had entruſted him, ; | 

As he walked penſively onwards, overwhelmed 
with ſhame, vexation, and difappointment, his. at- 
tention was rquſed by the loud complaints and la- 
mentations of a poor man, who ſat by the fide of 
a well. He turned qut of the way to ſympathize 
with a brother in affliction, recounted his own miſ- 
fortunes, and inquired the cauſe of that violent ſor- 
row, which ſeemed to oppreſs him. Alas!“ faiq 
the poor man, in the moſt piteous tone of voice, 
« as I was reſting here to drink, I dropped into the 
« water, a caſket full of diamands, which I was em. 
«. ployed to carry to the Caliph at Bagdat; and I I 
« ſhall be put to death, on the ſuſpicion of having fem” * 
& creted ſo valuable a treaſure.” Why don't yaw 
« jump into the well, in ſearch of the caſket?” 
cried the peaſant, aſtoniſhed at the ſtupidity of his 
new | acquaintance., © Becauſe it is deep, repli- 
ed the man, and I can neither dive nor ſwim, 
« But will you undertake this kind office for me, 
« and I will reward you with thirty pieces of 
4 ſilver?” The peaſant accepted the offer with ex- 
ultation; and, whilſt he was putting off his caſſock, 
veſt, and ſlippers, poured out his foul in thankſ- 


giving 


givings to the holy Prophet, for this providential 
ccout, But, the moment he plunged into the 
water, in ſearch of the pretended caſket, the man 
(who was one of the three zegues that had con- 
certed the plan of robbing him) ſeized upon his 
garments, and bore them off in ſecurity to his com- 
s rades. wt + 
Thus, thro? inattention, fimplicity, and credulity, 
was the unfortunate Chaldean duped of all his lit- 
tle poſſeſſions; and he haſtened back to his cottage, 
with no other covering for his nakedneſs, than a 
tattered garment, which he borrowed on the road. 


"HISTORY XVI. 


A LONZO IV. king of Portugal, at the be- 
* ginning of his reign, gave himſelf up, wholly 
to the pleaſures of the chaſe; leaving the manage- 
ment of public affairs, entirely, to his favourites, 

His preſence, however, being, at laſt, neceſſary at on 

\ Liſbon, he entered the council, with all the viva- 

"City of the ſportſman; and enfertained his nobles, 
with the hiſtory of a whole month, ſpent in his 
favourite amuſement. When he had done, a no- 
bleman of the firſt diſtinction roſe, and addrefled 
him in the following manner.“ Courts and 
camps,” faid he, were allotted for kings, not 

c woods and deſerts. Even the affairs of private 
&« men ſuffer, when recreation is preferred to bu- 
ec ſineſs: but, when the whims of pleaſure engroſs 
& the thoughts of a king, a whole nation is con- 
« ſigned to ruin, We came here for other pur- 

poles, 
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&& falconers. If your 
„ wants, and remove the 


„ but, with Alonzo, the king.“ 


8 
ec poſes, than to hear the exploits of the chaſe; ex- 
« ploits, which are only intelligible to grooms and 
lajeſty will attend to the 
grievances, of your peo- 
« ple, you vill find them obedient ſubjeQts: if not.“? 


the king, ſtarting with rage, interrupted him, 


cc if not, what? 44 If not,” replied the noble- 
man in a firm tone, they vill look for another, 
ec and a better king.” Alonzo, on this, burſt out 
of the room, in a violent paſſion; But in a little 
while, he returned quite calm, and ſpoke thus to 
the nobleman. «J perceive,” ſaid he, © the truth 
« of what you fay. He, who will not execute 
6e the duties of a king, cannot long have good ſub- 
&« jects. Remember, from this day, you have no- 
ec thing more to do with Alonzo, the ſportſman 


HISTORY XV. 
HERE are ſonic 


medium between ro 


people that know mi 
igality, and the moſt» 


rigid ceconomy: you will meet with perſons, 2 _ 
fp 


by means of their frugality, with an income ii | 
t for many in the ſame circumſtances, wilt 
flud a ſuperſtuity; whilſt others, poſſeſſed of prince- 
ly fortunes, by debauebery and extravagance, are 
neceſſitous and contemptible. 25 | 
At the time that a collection was made through- 
out the city of London, to build the hoſpital of 
Bedlam, - The perſons who were employed to ga- 
ther the money, came - a ſmall houſe, the me 
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. af which was half open; from the entry, they over - 


heard an old man ſcolding his ſervant-maid, who, 
having made uſe of a match in kindling a fire, had 
afterwards indiſcreetly thrown it away; without re- 
flecting that the match, having ſtill the other extremi- 
ty 1 — in ſulphur, might be of further ſervice. Af- 
ter diverting themſelves a while with the diſpute, 
they knocked, and preſented themſelves before the 
old gentleman, As ſoon as they told him the 
cauſe of their coming, he went into a cloſet, from 
whence he brought four hundred guineas, and rec- 
koning the money in their preſence, he put it into 
their bag. The collectors being aſtoniſhed at this 
generoſity, which they little expected, could not 
help teſtifying their ſurprize; and told the old fellow 
what they had heard. Gentlemen, ſaid he, your 
ſurprize is occaſioned by a thing of very little con- 
ſequence. I keep houſe, and fave or ſpend' money 
my own way: the one furniſhes me with the means 
of: doing the other: and both equally gratify my 
inclinations. - With regard to benefactions and do- 
nations, always expect moſt from prudent people, 
who keep their accounts. . 
When he had ſpoken thus, he turned them out 
of his houſe without ceremony, and ſhut the door, 
not thinking half ſo much of the four hundred 
guineas, which he had juſt given away, as of the 
match that had been thrown into the fire. 


XVIII. Frxg TTA, 


TA, 


F r 
XVIII. FrrrA the Cinder Girl, a Fairy Tale. 


OME time ago there lived a King and a Queen, 

' who had managed their affairs fo ill, that they 
were driven out of their dominions; and to ſupport. 
themſelves, were forced to ſell, firſt their crowns, 
then their robes, linen, and laces, and afterwards 
all they had; and when they were reduced to the 
utmoſt poverty, the king faid to the queen, We 
are forced out of our kingdoms, and have nothing 
© left, therefore we muſt think of getting a liveli- 
© hood both for ourſelves and children; think a 


little what we ſhall do; for my part I am entire- 


© ly at a loſs.? The queen, who was a woman of 
good ſenſe and wit, aſked eight days time to con- 
der of it; and when they were expired, ſaid to 
kim, Come, don't let us vex and torment our- 
+ ſelves; you ſhall lay nets and ſnares for fowls, 
© and lines for fiſh, while I make them: As for 
our daughters, they are three proud idle fluts, 
and fancy themſelves till to be great ladies, We 
F will carry them a great way off, that it will 
be impoſſible for them to find their way back 
* again; for we can never keep them ſo fine. as 
they expect we ſhould.” | 
The king, who was a kind father, began to 
weep when he ſaw he muſt part with his children; 
but the queen being of an imperious haughty tem- 
per, and he being forced to acquieſce with her, he 
told her ſhe might riſe early the next morning, and 
carry her daughters where ſhe thought fit. While 
they were thus contriving this affair, the princeſs 
| inetta, 


T - WY 
Finetta, who was the youngeſt of the three; heard 
them through the key-hole; and as ſoon as ſhe was 

informed of their deſign, ran as faſt as ſhe was able 

to a large grotto, inhabited by the fairy Merlucha, 
her godmother; but before the went, took two 
pounds of freſh butter, eggs, milk, and flour, to 


make a cake of, that the might be the more ac- 


ceptable gueſt. When the firſt ſet but, the went 
very chearfully; but after ſhe had walked ſame 
time, and the ſoles. of her ſhaes were worn away, 
and her feet began to be gall'd with the pebbles, 
ſhe was ſo weary, that ſhe fat herſelf down on the 
graſs, and fell ae when a fine Spaniſh horſe 
paſſed by ready bridled and ſaddled, with * docs 
enough on his 5 to buy two or three towns; 
who, when he ſaw the princeſs, he fed her, 
[bending his knees, ſeeming to pay ſome reſpect to 
ber: whereupon, taking him by the bridle, ſhe ſaid, 
pretty horſe, if you will carry me to my Godmo- 
< ther the fairy, I ſhall be very much obliged to 
tee; for I am fo weary, that I am ready to die 
-© away; I promiſe you, 1 give you good corn 
and hay, and litter you down with clean ftraw.? 
The horſe bent down before her, and ſhe Jumping 
upon his back, he carried her to the fairy's grotto 
as ſwift as a bird dies in the air; for lerlucha 
3 of her god- daughter s coming, had lent 
him for that purpoſe. 
When ſhe went in, ſhe made three low curteſies, 
kiſs'd the hem of her garment, and then ſaid to her, 


+ Good-morrow, godmother; how do you do? I 
c have brought you here ſome milk, butter, flour, 


.* 
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„and eggs, to make a cake after our 

« faſhion.” Lau are welcome, Fi inetta, aid the 
fairy; come and let me embrace you.” Where- 
upon ſhe kiſs'd her two or three times, which made 
Finetta ready ta die with joy; for Merlucha was a 
great and renowned fairy. Well, my girl, ſaid 


$ ſhe, you ſhall be m Wwaiting- woman, come dreſs 


and comb my head; (which the princeſs did 
with all the addreſs — ginable.) 1 Vow what 


brought „ Ws faid 4 Merlycha; you heard the 


* co how might loſe 

a | — have no a e 2 to pg See 
. this clue of thread, it will not break, 
7 faſten, one end of it to the door of your 


6 « douſy, and keep the other in ou os hand ;_ when | 


leaves you, it will 


eaſy matter 
«fr J by tis d, 30 od your py l 


Fhe princeſs thanked. her godmother, who. gave , on, 
her a ack full of clothes, all Evert os over with gold __— 
et her — A 


= mY and embracing her, 


again, who carried her —.— I. 2 mo- 
ment or two; and when ſhe had thank'd her pretty 


horſe for his trouble, and had bid e ; 
— f 


went ſoftly into the houſe, and hiding her 
under the bed, laid herſelf down, without takin 

any notice of what had paſs'd, As ſoon 3 7 — 
day, the king awakened his wife, and bid her pre. 
pare for her journey ; which the got up, a 
put on a pair of ſtrong ſhoes, a ſhort petticoat, and 
white waiſtcoat, and taking a ſtick .in her 

went to call her daughters; the eldeſt of which was 
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named Love's-Flower, the ſecond, Fair-Night, and 
the youngeſt” Auricula, or Fine-Ear, but, by way 
of Nickname, Finetta. I have 8 
faid the queen, that we muſt go and ſee my ſiſter, 
© where we ſhall be treated, and be very merry. 
We'll go, madam, where you pleaſe, faid Love's 


© Flower, (who could not endure to live in a de- 


© fart) ſo that we go, but tis no matter where.” 
The other two ſaid the fame, and taking their leave 


of their father, they all four ſet forward, for their 


journey. They went at laſt, ſo far, chat Fine-Ear 
to fear leſt her clue ſhould not hold out; for 


they had gone a great many ſcore miles: However, 


the was always behind, faſtening her thread in the 
briars. When the queen thought ſhe had carried 
them ſo far that they could not find the way back 
again, ſhe went into a large wood, and ſaid to 


them, Come, my little lambs, lie down and take 


c —2 while 1, like a ſheperdeſs, will watch you, 
© Jeſt the wolf ſhould furpriſe you. Whereupon 


x FF” they laid themſelves down, and fell afleep, and the 


queen, when ſhe thought them faſt, took her leave 
. as ſhe thought, for the laſt time; when Finetta 

who only ſhut her eyes, and pretended ſleep ſaid 
to herſelf, < Was I now of a revengeful temper, 
© I ſhould leave my ſiſters to periſh here; for they 


ö © have beat and abuſed me very much: But, how- 


© ever, I will not now forſake them. Where- 
upon awakening them, ſhe told them the whole ſtory ; 


at which they fell a-crying, and begged of her to 


take them along with her, promiſing to give her all 
the fine things they had. I. know, faid Finetta, 
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through the key- hole, papa, and if 
daughter Finetta, I conſent to be whipped. At tat 
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you will not perform what you promiſe; but, ne- 
< yertheleſs, I ſhall act the part of a kind ſiſter. 
And, thereupon, ſhe roſe up, and followed her 


thread, which brought them home almoſt as ſoon 


— = 


as the queen. 


When they came there, ſtopping a moment at the 


door, they heard the king ſay, My heart aches 
to ſee you all alone.” Indeed, ſaid the queen, 
© we were very much troubled with our daughters.“ 
Well, ſaid king, had you but brought my 
« Finetta back, I ſhould not be ſo much concerned 
© for the other two.“ And juſt then they knocked at 
the door: Who's there? ſaid the king. © Your 
three daughters, Love's-Flower, Fair-Night, and 
© Fine-Ear, reply'd they. And at that the queen 
trembled, and ſaid, Don't 7 the door, for they 
© are certainly their ſpirits; for tis impoſlible they 
* ſhould be returned. The king, who was as great 
a coward as his wife, ſaid, * Tis falſe, you are not 
© my daughters.” Whereupon Finetta reply'd, Look 


am not your 


the king did as ſhe bid him, and knowing them, 
opened the door. The queen ſeemed to be very glad 
to ſee them, pretending ſhe came back for ſomething 


ſhe had forgot, and deſigned to have gone to them 


9 


in. | | 
Finetta, when all was over, aſked her ſiſters fo 
what they had promiſed her; who, thereupon beat 
her with their diſtaffs, and told her, that it was 
for her ſake that the king was not ſorry for them. 
Afterwards ſhe went to bed; but not being able to 


ſleep 
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deep fer the blow and bruller they had given her 


the heare the queen ſay, ſhe would carry them ano- 
ther way farther off, from whence ſhe was aſſured 
they would never return; Upon this the got up ſoftly, 
went into the hen-houſe, and wrung off the nec 
ef two pullets and a cockerel, which the queen had 
fed up to regale herſelf with; and putting them i into 
2 baſket, ſet out to go to ſee her godmother ag 
She bad not gone half a mile, being in the d 
and frightened out of her wits, e ſhe h 
che Spaniſy horſe whinnying and pfaneing; who 
10 . her, but ſhe mounted, and was 
to her godmother's. After the 
. ſhe prefented her with the ek, 
S f. e for that the 
— to ea 2 to the world's end. rials moo 


lucha bid her not grieve herſelf, and gave” her a 


Fack: full of aſhes to before her, to ſprinkle 
. before her as ſhe went along, telling her, when 
he returned, fhe needed but obſerve her footſteps, 


4 F. » aich would conduct her back again; and withal 


her not to take her ſiſters along wiel her; 
Ang her, if ſhe did, ſhe never would fee het 


mere. The horſe being ready, Finetta took het 


leave, and with it a great quantity of diamonds 
in a 'box, which lie pat 4000 Her" pocht A little 
re day, the queen called the princeſſes again, and 
that the king' was not very well, and that 


to 


' ſhe dreamed muſt go all four to gather ſome | 
herbs for him os Pore co „where they were 
excellent. Love's- Flower and air-Nigttt, who ſuſs> 


4 affair was 


to 
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to loſe them, were very much afflicted; but were 
notwithſtanding, obliged to go. Finetta ſaid not a 
word all the time, but kept behind them ſtrewing 
her aſhes; and the queen being perſuaded that they 
would never be able to find the way back, for the 
had carried them a great diſtance off, and obſerving 
them all afleep one evching, took that opportunity 
to bid them good-by, When it was day, that Fi- 
netta perceived her mother was gone, ſhe awaken'd 
her ſiſters, and told them, the queen was gone again, 
and had left them to themſelves, Love'sn. Flower and 
Fair-Night cxy'd, and tore their hair, 3 their 
breaſts; when Finetta, who was a good-natured 
girl, pitied them, and told them, tho' her godmo- 
ther, when ſhe informed her how ſhe ſhould nd the 
way back, charged her not to take them along 
with her, and ſaid ſhe would never ſee her more if 
the did, yet, ſaid ſhe, I will venture this to pre- 
* ſerve my ſiſters.” Whereupon they both fell up- 
on her neck, and kiſs'd her, and all three returned 
together. „ | i 
The king and queen were much ſurprized to fee 
the princeſſes again, and laid a plot together, to leave 
them in a deſart. Accordingly ſhe took them to 
2 vaſt diſtance, and there ſhe left them in great 
diftreſs. In the morning, Finetta climbed up in a 
tree, to ſee if ſhe could perceive a houſe, or any 
perſon paſſing by, and came down immediately, 
and told her fiſters, that ſhe faw a houſe, ſo beau- 
tiful, that ſhe could not deſcribe it. 


Ihe nearer they came to the houſe, the more won« 


derful it appeared. I cannot but think, ſaid they 
M one 
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one to another, how we ſhall be diverted and enter- 
© tained ;' we ſhall eat at the king's table; but for Fi- 
£ netta, ſhe ſhall waſh the diſhes in the kitchen; and 
© if we are aſked who ſhe is; let us not make the leaſt 
© mention of her as our ſiſter, but ſay, ſhe is a poor 
© herdſman's daughter.” hich caſt Finetta into 
deſpair, ſhe being a girl endowed with wit and 
beauty. When they arrived at the gates of the caſtle, 
they knocked very hard, and were'let in by a fright- 


ful old woman: She was fifteen feet high, and 


thirty about, had but one eye, and that placed in the 


midſt of her forehead, like a Cyclops, and as large as 


five others; her noſe was flat, her ſkin black, and 
her mouth ſo large, that it was frightful. Oh! 

© unfortunate creatures, ſaid ſhe, what brought you 
- © hither? Do you know that this is a giants call, 
© who would eat you all up for his breakfaſt? But it 
© is well he is not at home; I am better than he; J 
will, eat but one of you at a time, and you will 
9 
When they heard the gianteſs ſpeak thus, ee ran 
away as faſt as they could, thinking to ſave themſelves; 
but the ſtrode as far at one ſtep as they did at five, and 
ſoon caught them again; and taking one by the hair 
of the head, and the others by the arms and necks, 
threw them altogether into a cave, where there 

was nought but toads, ſnakes, and the bones of 
devoured perſons. And as ſhe was then for eating 
Finetta, and was 0 gone for ſome oil and vine- 
gar, the giant came; but thinking to keep them for 
herſelf, as a nice bit, ſhe put them under a great 
tub, where they had no light but through à little 


hole, 
'The 


have the comfort of living two or three days longer.” 
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The giant, who was fix times as big as his wife, 
when he ſpoke it ſeemed like thunder, and he ſwal- 
lowed up children like poach'd eggs: He told his 
wife that he ſmelt freſh meat, and unleſs ſhe gave 


it to him immediately, he would cut off her head. - 


The old woman was much frightened to ſee him 
ſo angry, and coaxing him, prevailed upon him not 
to eat the girls, as they would be excellent, ſer- 
vants for them. 3 | 8 

When the giant ſaw them, he aſked them what 
they could do? They anſwered, that they knew how 
to clean a houſe, and ſew, and ſpin, and make ſuch 
ragouts, that all that taſted of them generally licked 
their plates clean; and that for making of bread, cakes, 
and patty-pans, they were famous. Well, well, faid 
the giant, who loved a dainty bit, make good 
your words; but, ſaid he to Finetta, how do you 
. how when the oven is hot enough?“ I lay 


© ſome butter on it, Sir, replied ſhe, and then taſte 


© it with my tongue.“ Thereupon, he ordered her: 
to heat the oyen, and the princeſs made.a terrible 
fire; for, you muſt know, that the giant's oven was 
as large as a ſtable, and he and his wife devoured 
as much bread as an army. When the oven was 
hot, Finetta perſuaded the Giant to try if it was 
hot enough, and he eagerly thruſt himſelf fo far in, 
that he could not get back again; but was burnt 
to aſhes. | ; 
When the giant's wife came to the oven, ſhe was 


ſurprized to find ſuch an heap of aſhes as proceeded 


from her burnt huſband, Love's-Flower and Fair- 
Night, who ſaw her very much grieved, did what 
. | they 


. 
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they could to comfort her; but, at the ſame time, 
were afraid her ſorrow would be too ſoon over, and 
her appetite come upon her. Madam, faid they, 
© have courage, ſome king, or great prince, will 
< think themſelves happy to marry you, which made 
her laugh, and ſhew her long teeth, that were as 


large as a finger. When they faw her in a good 
humour, Finetta faid to her, If you will throw off 


< thoſe bear-ſkins, with which you gow clothe your 


ſelf, we will dreſs you a-la-mode, and you ſhall 


c appear as bright as any ftar.” Let me fee, ſaid 


< ſhe, what you would be at; but affure yourſelf, if 


© any ladies look better than me, I will make minc'd 


meat of you.” Whereupon, the three princeſſes 
pull'd off her cap, and combed and frizzled her hair; 
and while the two ſiſters were amuſing her after that 
manner, Finetta, with an hatchet, ſevered her 
head from her body at one hlow, _ 


Never was joy equal to theirs; they ran up to 
the top of the houſe to ring the golden bells, went 
wnto all the chambers of pearls and diamonds, the 


Jurniture'of which was ſo rich, that it was an extaſy 
to behold it. They laugh'd and ſung all that day 
Jong, and almoſt glutted themſelves with ſweetmeats 
and other dainties. Love's-Flower and Fair-Night 
Jaid in beds of brocade and velvet, and faid one to an- 
other, Our father was never fo rich in all his proſ- 
« perity; but yet we want huſbands, and may be 
© affured nobody will ever come here, ſince this 
© houſe paſſes for a place of deſtruction, fince the 
© giant and his wife's death are unknown; there- 
© fore we muſt go to the next village to 3 
; | elves 
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« ſelves in our finery, and we ſhall not be long be- 
fore we find perſons enough who will be glad 
s to marry princeſſes. 

They accotdingly ſent for their father and mo- 
ther, and put them in p»ofſefſion of all the giant's 
riches; and the three —— in a * time 
married, and became great queens. 


HISTORY XIX. 
Fo actions of our lives, even thoſe wo call 
tri 


the moſt important, ſeem as much ſubject to 

as our very lives themſelves, We — 

many notable projects in imagination, and promiſe 
to ourſelves an equal term of life. Tis, however, 
in the power of the minuteſt accident to ſhorten 
the one, and diſconcert the other. Tis with 
mankind as with certain fire engines, whoſe mo- 
_ may be ſtopped in the midſt of its rapidity; 
the interpoſition of a ſtraw in a paticalas part 

7 

The following tranſlation from the original Spa- 
niſh will ſufficiently illuſtrate the foregoing aſſet- 
tion. 

Don Pedro, was one of the principal grandees 
of his age and country.---He had a genius equal 
to his birth, and a diſpoſition remarkably contem- 
plative. It was his cuitom, on this account, to 
retire from the world at ſtated periods, and to in- 
dulge himfelf in all the mazes of a fine imagina- 
tion. It happened as he, one day, fat in his ſtu- 
dy, that he fixed his eye upon a neighbouring ſpider. 
The 


_ the deficiency of human ſkill, and that no c 
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The moſt trivial object ſerved him frequently 
for the foundation of ſome moral and ſublime re- 
flection. He ſurveyed the creature attentively, and 
indulged the bias of his thought, till he was loſt 
in a profound reverie. The curious workmanſhip 
of this unregarded inſet, brought at once into his 
mind the whole art of fortification. He obſerved 
in 
could have contrived ſo proper an habitatiorf.---He 
found that no violence could affect the extremities 
of her lines, but what was immediately” percep- 
tible, and liable to alarm her at the center. He 
obſerved the road by which ſhe fallied forth ſerved 
to convey intelligence from without, at the ſame 
time that it added ſtrength and ſtability to the 
work within. ----He was at once furpriſed and pleaſ- 
ed. with an object, which, although Simon, he 
happened not to have beheld in ho fame light, or 
yith the ſame attention. From this inſtant he bent 
dis thoughts upon the advancement of military for- 
tification :---and he often would declare it was this 
trivial incident that gave him a reliſh for that ſtu- 
dy -which he afterwards purſued with ſuch appli- 
cation and ſucceſs. 

He ſpent, in ſhort, ſo much time upon the at- 
tainment of this ſcience, that he grew as capable 
of executing any part of it, as ſpeculation alone 
could render him. Nothing now was wanting but 
practice, to complete the fame of his abilities: that 
was his next purſuit. He became deſirous of ex- 
periencing what had. been ſo ſucceſsful in imagi- 


** and to make thoſe mural fallies which had 
been 


1 glory, furniſhed with ſkill; and conſcious of abili- 


ve ſind our reaſon grow ſubſervient, and inſtead of 


ſent his project to the king. 
large army on foot, together with means and op- 


687 
been attended there with victory. To this end he 
had little to do but to excite the ambition of his 
young monarch; to enforce by teſtimony of his 
friends his qualifications for the poſt he ſought; - 
and on the firſt delivery of his petition to obtain 
preferment from the king. e : 

This happened to be a time of the profoundeft 
tranquility, little agreeable to a perſon eager for 


ties.---Such was this ingenious nobleman.-- He 
well knew the ambition of princes, and of his mo- 
narch in particular; but he was not acquainted 
with his own. That imperious and ſubtle paſſion 
is often moſt predominant when it is leaſt per- 
ceived. When it once-prevails in any great 


checking or contradicting, it ſtoops to flatter and 
authoriſe it. This was the caſe of Don Pedro. 
The delicacy of his taſte increaſed his ſenſibility, 
and his ſenſibility made him more a ſlave. Let 
us therefore be more candid to him on the account 
of the vivacity of his paſſions, ſeduced, as indeed 
he was, into a very unwarrantable ſcheme. 

He had, in ſhort,” conceived a project to give 
his maſter an univerſal monarchy. He had cal- 
culated every article with the ugmoſt labour and 
preciſion, and intended, within a few days, to pre- 


Spain was then in a ſtate of affluence, had a 
portunities of raiſing an immenſe one, It were im- 


poſſible to anſwer for the poſſible events that might 
i deſtroy 
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deſtroy their hopes of fuch an enterprize. Diffs 
eulty often attends the execution of things the moſt 


feaſible and well contrived in the theory; but Who- 


ever was acquainted with the author of this pra- 
knew the poſture of affairs in Europe at that 
time, the ambition of the prince, and the many 
_ Circumitances that conſpired to favour it, might have 
thought the project would have been put in prac- 
. tice, and without ſome particular interpofition of 


fortune, would have been attended with ſucceſs. But 


fortune did not give herſelf any particular trouble 
about the "matter. ; 


walking in the fields. He was promiſed, the next 
morning, an audience of the king. He was pre- 


paring himſelf for a converſation, which might prove 


of ſo much conſequence to all mankind, when walk- 
ing thoughtfully along, and regardleſs of his path, 
his foot happened to ſtumble, and to overturn an 
ant's neft.---He caſt his eyes upon the ground to 
fee' the occaſion of his miſtake, where he ſpied the 
little animals in the moſt miſerable confuſion. He 
had the delicacy of ſentiment to be really ſorry for 
what he had dane, and putting himfelf in their con- 
dition, began to reſſect upon the conſequence. It 
might be an age, to them ere they could recover 
their tranquility. He viewed them with a fort of 


ſmile to find the miſery they underwent for ſuch. 


perithable habitations; yet he conſidered that his 
eontempt was only the effect of his own ſuperi- 
ority; and that there might be fome created beings, 
to whom. his own ſpecies might appear as W 
5 — 


Don Pedro, big with vaſt deſigns, was one day | 
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His remark did not ceaſe here. He conſidered his 
future enterpriſe with an eye to ſuch a race of be- 
ings.--- He found it muſt appear to them in a light 
as diſadvantageous, as the ambition and vain glory 
of an ant would to himſelf. How ridiculous, 
he ſaid, muſt this republic appear to me, could I 
diſcern it's actions, as it has, probably, many that 
are analagous to thoſe of human nature.----Suppoſe 
them at continual variance about the property of a 
rain of ſand. Suppoſe one, that had acquired a few 
ands more to his portion, as alſo one grain of wheat, 


and one ſmall particle of barley-flour, ſhould thin 


himſelf qualified to tyrannize over his equals, 
and to lord it uncontrouled. Conſider him, on this 
account, not contented to make uſe of the nume- 
rous legs with which nature has ſupplied him, borne 
aloft by a couple of ſlaves, within the hollow 
of a huſk of wheat, five or ſix others at the 
ſame time, attending ſolemnly upon the proceſſion. - 


<--Suppoſe, laſtly, that among this people the prime 
miniſter ſhould perſuade the reſt to levy war upon 


a neighbouring colony, and this in order to be ſtiled 
the ſovereign of two hillocks inſtead of one; while, 
perhaps, their preſent condition leaves them nothing 
to wiſh beſide ſuperfluities. At the ſame time it is 
in the power of the moſt inconſiderable among man- 


kind, nay, of any ſpecies of animals ſuperior to 
their own, to deſtroy at once the miniſter and the 


people all together, This is, doubtleſs, very ridi- 
culous, yet this is, doubtleſs, my on caſe, in re- 
ſpect to many ſubordinate beings, and very certainly 
of the ſupreme one. Farewel, then, ye air-built 

| 8 citadels! 


ant obſtructed his deſign. 
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citadels! F arewel viſions of unſolid glory! Don 


Pedro will, ſeek no honour of ſo equivocal an ac- 
ceptation, as to degrade his character to a ſuperior 
ſpecies, in proportion as it exalts him before his 
own.“ | | Thy, 
See here a juſt concluſion.---In ſhort, he found 
it ſo fairly drawn, as immediately to drop his pro- 
jet, to leave the army, and to retire, ---Of this 
whimſical relation it may be well enough obſerved, 
that a ſpider had enſlaved the world, Fad not an 
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HERE Tauris lifts its head above the ſtorm, 
| and preſents nothing to the ſight of the 
diſtant traveller, but a proſpect of nodding rocks, 
falling torrents, and all the variety of tremendous 
nature; on the bleak boſom of this frightful moun- 
tain, ſecluded from ſociety, and deteffing the ways 
of men, lived Aſem the Man-hater. _ 

Aſem had ſpent his youth with men; had fſhar- 
ed in their amuſements; and had been taught to 
love his fellow-creatures with the moſt ardent af- 


LY 


fection: but, from the tenderneſs of his diſpoſition, 


he exhauſted all his fortune in relieving the wants 
of the diſtreſſed. The petitioner never ſued in vain; 
the weary traveller never pafſed his door; he only 
deſiſted from doing good when he had no longet 

the power of relieving. | | 
From a fortune thus ſpent in benevolence, he 
expected a grateful return from thoſe he had for- 
| merly 


pendently of his 


1 


merly relieved; and made his application with con- 
fidence of redreſs: the ungrateful world ſoon grew 
weary of his importunity; for pity is but a ſhort- 
lived paſſion. He ſoon, therefore, to view 
mankind in a very different light from that in which 
he had before beheld them; he perceived a thou- 
ſand vices he had never before ſuſpected to exiſt : 
wherever he turned, ingratitude, diſſimulation, and 
treachery, contributed to increaſe his deteſtation 
of them. Reſolved therefore to continue no lon- 
ger in a world which he hated, and which repaid 

is deteftation with contempt, he' retired to this 
region of fterility, in order -to brood over his re- 
fentment in ſolitude, and converſe with the only 
honeſt heart he knew; namely, with his own. 

A cave was his only ſhelter from the inclemency 
of the weather; fruits gathered with difficulty from 
the mountain's ſide, his only food; and his drink 
was fetched with danger and toil from the head- 
long tarrent. In this manner he lived, ſequeſtered 
from ſociety, paſſing the hours in meditation, and 
ſometimes cxulting that he was able to live inde- 


| ellow- creatures. 

At the foot of the mountain, an extenſive lake 
diſplayed its my boſom; reflecting on its broad 
furface, the impending horrors of the mountain. 
To this capacious mirror he would ſometimes de- 
ſcend, and, reclining on its ſteep banks, caft an 
eager look on the ſmooth expanſe that lay before. 
him. © How beautiful,” he often cried, “ is na- 
© ture! how lovely, even in her wildeſt ſcenes! 


« How finely contraſted is the level plain that lies 
| beneath 
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beneath me, with yon awful pile that hides its 
tremendous head in clouds! But the beauty of 
theſe ſcenes is no way comparable with their 


utility; from hence an hundred rivers are ſup- 


plied, which diſtribute health and verdure to 
the various countries through. which they flow. 
Every part of the univerſe is beautiful, juſt, and 


wiſe; but man, vile man, is a ſoleciſm in na- 


ture; the only monſter in the creation. Tem- 


4 peſts and whirlwinds have their uſe, but vicious 


£ ungrateful man is a blot in the fair page of uni- 
c verſal beauty. Why was I born of that deteſted 
„ ſpecies, whoſe vices are almoſt a reproach to 
<« the wiſdom of the divine. Creator? Were men 
entirely free from vice, all would be uniformity, 
« harmony and order. A world of moral rec- 


<« titude, ſhould be the reſult of a perfectly moral 


„ agent, Why, why then, O Alla! muſt I be 
„ thus confined in darkneſs, doubt, and deſpair ?? 
' Juſt as he uttered the word Deſpair, he was 


going to plunge into the lake beneath him, at once 


to fatisfy his doubts, and put a period to his anxiety ; 
when he perceived a moſt majeſtic Being walking 
on the ſurface. of the water, and approaching the 
bank on which he ſtood. So unexpected an object 
at once checked his purpoſe! he ſtopped, contem- 
plated, and fancied he ſaw ſomething uwfu] and 
divine in his aſpect. | | 

Son of Adam” cried the genius, “ ſtop thy 
«© raſh purpoſe; the father of the faithful has ſeen 
« thy juſtice, thy integrity, thy miſeries, and hath 
„ ſent me to afford and adminiſter relief, Give 
rm | _— 8 
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& me thine hand, and follow, without trembling, 
c wherever I ſhall lead; in me behold the genius 
cc of conviction, kept by the great prophet, to 
« turn from their errors thoſe who go aſtray, not 
« from curioſity, but a rectitude of intention. Fol- 


„ low me, and be wiſe.” | 


Aſem immediately deſcended upon the lake, and 
his guide conducted him along the furface of the 
water; till, coming near the centre of the lake, 
they both began to fink; the waters cloſed over 
their heads;, they deſcended ſeveral hundred fa- 


| thoms, till Aſem, juſt ready to give up his life as 


inevitably loſt, found himſelf with his celeſtial guide 
in another world, at the bottom of the waters where 
human foot had never trod before. His aſtoniſh- 


ment was beyond deſcription, when he ſaw a ſun 


like that he had left, a ſerene ſky over his head, 
and blooming verdure under his feet 
I plainly perceive your amazement,” ſaid the 
genius; „ but ſuſpend it for a while. This world 
& was formed by Alla, at the requeſt, and under 
« the inſpection, of our great prophet; who once 
« entertained the fame doubts which filled your 
« mind when I found you, and from tie con- 
c ſequence of which you were ſo lately reſcued. 


cc The rational inhabitants of this world are form- 


e ed agreeable to your own ideas; they are ab- 
e ſolutely without vice. In other reſpects it re- 
4 ſembles your earth, but differs from it in being 
« wholly inhabited by men who never do wrong. 
e If you find this world more agreeable than that 
“you ſo lately left, you have free permiſſion to 
| * ſpend. 
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& ſpend the remainder of your days in it; but per- 
« mit me for ſome time to attend you, that I 
* may ſilence your doubts, and make you better 
« acquainted with your company and your new 
« habitation,” | 

« A world without vice! Rational beings with- 
& out immorality !” cried Aſem, in a rapture; 
4 I thank thee, O Alla, who haſt at length heard 
4 my petitions; this, this indeed will produce 
cc happineſs, extaſy, and eaſe. O for an immor- 
s tality, to ſpend it among men who are incapable 
* of ingratitude, injuſtice, fraud, violence, and a 
£ thouſand other crimes, that render ſociety miſe- 
« rable!”? | | 
„ « Ceaſe thine acclamations,” faid the genius. 
Lock around thee; reflect on every object and 


cc ation before us, and communicate to me the 


4 reſult of thine oblervations. Lead wherever you 
bc think proper, I ſhall be your attendant and in- 
« ſtructor. Aſem and his companion travelled 
on in ſilenee for ſome time, the former being en- 
tirely loſt in aſtoniſhment; but, at laſt recovering 
his former ſerenity, he could not help obſerving, 
. that the face of the country bore a near reſem- 
blance to that he had left, except that this ſubter- 
ranean world ſtill ſeemed to retain its primæval 
wildneſs. 

« Here,” cried Aſem, I perceive animals of 


ec prey, and others that ſeem only deſigned for 


« their ſubſiſtence; it is the very fame in the 
« world above our heads. But had I been per- 


ce mitted to inſtruct our prophet, I would have 
% removed 
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« removed this defect, and formed no voracious or 
ce deſtructiye animals which only prey on the other 
« parts of the creation, Your tendetneſs for in- 
« ferior animals is, I find, remarkable,” ſaid the 
genius, ſmiling. But with regard to meaner 
« creatures, this world exactly reſembles the other; 
4 and, indeed for obvious reaſons: for the earth 
$ can ſupport a more conſiderable number of ani- 
« mals, by their thus becoming food for each other, 


4 than if they had lived entirely on her vegetable 


ce productions. So that animals of different natures 
« thus formed, inſtead of leſſening their multitude, 
ce ſubſiſt in the greateſt number poſſible. But let 
« us haſten on to the inhabited cou before 
& us, and ſee what that offers for inſtruction.“ 
They ſoon gained the utmoſt verge of the foreſt, 
and entered the country inhabited by men without 
vice; and Aſem anticipated in idea the rational 
delight he hoped to experience in ſuch an innocent 
ſociety, But they had ſcarce left the confines of 
the wood, when they beheld one of the inhabitants 
Aying with hafty ſteps, and terror in his counte- 
nance, from an army of ſquirrels that cloſely pur- 
ſued him. * Heavens!“ cried Aſem, why does 
« he fly? What can he fear from animals fo con- 
cc temptible?” He had fcarce ſpoken, when he 
perceived two dogs purſuing another of the human 
ſpecies, who, with equal terror and haſte, attempt- 
ed to avoid them. This,” cried Aſem to his 


guide, “ is truly ſurprizing; nor can I conceive 


« the reaſon for ſo ſtrange an action.“ © Every 
« ſpecies of animals,” replied the genius, has 
cc of 


* 
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vc of late grown v erful in this country; 
& for the 8 at firſt, thinking it injuſt 
c to uſe either fraud or force in deſtroying them, 
« they have inſenſibly - increaſed, ws now fre- 
& nt ravage their harmleſs frontiers,” © But 
© they ſhould have been deſtroyed,” cried Aſem; 
4 you ſee the conſequence of ſuch neglect.“ 
Where is then that tenderneſs you ſo lately ex- 


4 nius ſmiling: © you ſeem to have forgot that 
<« branch of juſtice.” © I muſt acknowledge my 
& miſtake,” returned Aſem; „I am now con- 
& vinced, that we muſt be guilty of tyranny and 
c injuſtice to the brute creation, if we woulden- 


“ joy the world ourſelves. But let us no longer 
©& obſerve the duty of man to theſe irrational crea- 


& tures, but ſurvey their connections with one a- 


„ nother.“ ä | 
As they walked farther up the country, the 
more he was ſurprized to ſee no veſtiges of hand- 


ſome houſes, no cities, nor any mark of elegant 
deſign. His conductor perceiving his ſurprize, ob- 
ſerved, That the inhabitants of this new world 
were perfectly content with their ancient ſimplicity; 
each had an houſe, which, though homely, was 
fufficient to lodge his little family; they were too 


good to build houſes, which could only encreaſe 


their own pride, and. the envy of the. ſpectator; 
what they built was. for convenience, and not for 
ſhew. ' At leaſt, then” ſaid Aſem, “ they have 
« neither architects, painters, or ſtatuaries, in their 


« ſocietiy? but theſe are idle arts, and may be 
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c However, before I ſpend much more time here, 
& you: ſhall have my thanks for introducing me 
cc into the ſociety of ſome of their wiſet men: 
te there is ſcarce any pleiſure to me equal to a 
&« refined converſation; there is nothing of which 


6] am: ſo enamouted as wiſdom.” 4 Wiſdom !”” 


replied his inſtructor, “ how ridiculous! We 
« have no wiſdom here, for we haye no occa- 
<« ſion for it; true wiſdom is only a knowledge 
c of our own. duty, and the duty of others to us; 
« but of hat uſe is wiſdom here? each intuitively 
«<, performs what is right in himſelf, and expects 
« the ſame from others. If by wiſdom you ſhould 
c mean vain curioſity, and empty ſpeculation, as 
« ſuch. pleaſures have their origin in vanity, lux- 
c ury, or avarice, we are too good to purſue 
« them.” „ All. this may be right,” ſays Aſem 
cc but methinks. I. obſerve a ſolitary diſpoſition pre- 
c vail among; the people; each, family keeps ſepa- 
cc rately within their awn, precincts, without. ſo- 
&«. ciety, or without intereourſe.” * That indeed, 
« ig true,” replied the other; * here is no eſta- 
cc bliſhed. ſociety; nor ſhould there be any: all 
cc ſocieties are made either through. fear or friend- 
«, ſhip; the people we are among, are too good 
ce to fear each other; and there are no motives 
« to private ee where all re equaly 
« meritorious. “ Well then,” ſaid the ſceptic, 
«as I am to ſpend my time here, if I am to haye 
c neither the polite arts, nor ee nor friend- 
c ſhip-in ſuch a world, I ſhould be glad, at leaſt, of 
an eaſy companion, ho 8 * tell me his Wonen, 
an 
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cc and to whom I may communicate mine.” And 
e to what purpoſe, ſhould either do this?“ fays 
the, genius: * flattery or curioſity are vicious mo- 
tives, and never allowed of here; and wiſdom 
„ 1s out of the queſtion.” _ | . 
„ Still, however,” ſaid Aſem, © the inhabitants 
„ muſt be happy; each is contented with his own 
e poſſeſſions, nor ayariciouſly endeavours to heap 
<« up more than is neceſſary for his own ſubſiſtence: 
'« each has therefore leiſure for pitying thoſe that 
&« ſtand in need of his compaſſion.” He had ſcarce 
ſpoken, when his ears were aſſaulted with the la- 


and, in the moſt deplorable diſtreſs, ſeemed gently 
to murmur at his own miſery. Aſem immediately 
ran to his relief, and found him in the laſt ſtage of 
2 conſumption. © Strange,” cried the ſon of Adam, 


« ſuffer ſo much miſery without relief!” Be not 
'« ſurprized,” faid the wretch who was dying; 
ce would it not be the utmoſt injuſtice for beings, 
ee ho have only juſt ſufficient to ſupport them- 
c“ ſelves, and are content with a bare ſubſiſtence, 
'X to take it from their own mouths to put into 
% mine? They never are poſſeſſed of a ſingle meal 
"« more than is neceſſary; and what is barely ne- 
* Geſfary cannot be difpenſed with.” They ſhoula 
_ *& have been ſupplied with more than is neceſſary,” 

[cried Afem; © and yet I contradict my own opi- 

zee nion but a moment before: all is doubt, per- 
*« plexity and confuſion. Even the want of ingra- 
's6 titude is no virtue here, ſince they never _ 
2 i e 
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« that men who are free from vice, ſhould thus 
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cc ed a favour, They have however, another ex- 
cc cellence yet behind; the love of their country 
« is ſtill, I hope, one of their darling virtues. 
*. Ih Aſem,” replied the guardian, with a coun- 
tenance not leſs ſevere than beautiful, „ nor for- 
« feit all thy pretenſions to wiſdom; the ſame ſelf- 
« jſh motives by which we prefer our own inte- 
c reſt to that of others, / induce us to regard our 
« country. preferably to that of another. Nothing 
« leſs than univerſal benevolence is free from vice, 
« and that you ſee is practiſed here.” Strange 
cries the diſappointed pilgrim, in an agony of diſtreſs; 
« what ſort of a world am I now introduced 
« to? There is ſcarce a ſingle virtue but that of tem- 
« perance which they practiſe; and in that they 
« are no way ſuperior to the very brute creation. 
There is ſcarce an amuſement which they enjoy; 
<« fortitude,  liberality, friendſhip, wiſdom, con- 
cc verſation, and love of country, all are virtues 
tc entirely unknown here; thus it ſeems, that to 
& be unacquainted with vice is not to know virtue. 
& Take me, O my genius back to that very world 


cc which I have deſpiſed: a world which has Alla 


6e for its contriver, is much more wiſely formed 
<« than that which has been projected by Mahomet. 
« Ingratitude, contempt, and hatred, I can now 
cc ſaffer, for perhaps I have deſerved them. When 
4 ] arraigned the wiſdom of Providence, I only 
« ſhewed my own ignorance; hencetorta let me 
% keep from vice myſelf, and pity it in others. 
He had ſcarce ended, when the genius, aſſum- 
ing an air .of terrible complacency, called all his 
thunaers 
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ſery was concluded with an old age of clegan ice, 
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thunders arbund him, and vaniſhed in a whirlwind, 


Aſem, aftoniſhed' at the terror of the ſcene, look- 


1 ed for his imaginary world; when caſting: his 
eyes around, he perceived himſelf in the very fi- 


tuation, and in the very, place, where he firſt be- 
gan to repine and deſpair; his right foot had been 
uſt advanced to take the fatal plunge, nor had- it 

en yet withdrawn; ſo inftantly did Providence 


firike the ſeries of truths juſt imprinted on his foul, 


He now departed from the water-fide' in tranqui- 
lity, and, leaving his horrid manfivn, trayeſled to 
Segeſtan, his native city; where he diligently ap- 
plied himſelf to commerce, and put in ic 
815 wiſdom * had learned in re. Ihe 9 * 
ity of a few years ſoon produced opulenceg 
— * ow his domeſtics "increaſed; his m_ 
came to him from 4 t of the city; nor di 
A a and a of mi- 


HISTORY XXI. 


' A LMOST every one who has read at all, has 
read of beroes, who profeſſed arms in con- 
quence of a folemn vow, who received the honour 
of knighthood with particular ceremonies, and who 
from that time went about ſuccouring diſtreſſed 
virgins, and ſubduing other profeſſors of arms, who 
appeared to have no bufineſs but to perpetrate wrongs, 
for tae champions of virtue to redreſs; but whence 
theſe evil genii, theſe diſcourteous knights, aroſe, _- 
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how: virzins came to be in perpetual: danger from 
their attempts, never: appeared, till Voltaire with- 
drew the veil. 

All Europe being reduced to a ſtate of ' anarchy- 
and confuſion. on the decline of the houſe of Char- 
lemain, every proprietor of a manor or- lordſhip- 
became a e tty ſovereign; the manſion houſe was 
fortified . a moat, defended by a guard, and call- 
ed a caſte. The governor had a party of ſeven. 
or eight hundred: men at his command, and with 
theſe he uſed frequently to make excurſions, which 
commonly ended in a. battle with the lord of ſome- 
petty ſtate of the ſame kind, whoſe caſtle was then 
pillaged, and the wamen and treaſures born. off 
by the conqueror, During this ſtate of univerſal} 
hoſtility, there was, nd friendly communications be- 
tween the provinces, 2 ae roads from one 
part of the kingdom the wealthy tra- 
ders, who then Re ot from place to place with 
their merchandize and their families, were in per- 
petual danger: the lord of almoſt every caſtle ex- 
torted ſomething from them on the road; and, at 
laſt, ſome one more rapacious than the reſt, ſeined 
upon: the whole cargo, and bore off the women for 
his own uſe. 

Thus caſtles became the warehouſes of all kinds 
of rich merchandize, and the priſons of diſtreſſed 
females, whoſe fathers or lovers had been plundered 
or flain, and who being therefore ſeldom diſpoſed 
to take the thief or murderer into favour, were in 
continual danger of a rape. 

But as fome are always — —— by virtue 
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in the moſt general defection, it happened that ma- 


ny ords inſenſibly aſſociated to repreſs. theſe ſallies 
of violence and rapine, to ſecure property, and pro- 
tect che ladies. Among theſe were many lords of 
great fiefs, and the aſſociation was at length ſtrength- 
ened by a ſolemn vow, and received the ſanction 
of a religious ceremony. By this ceremony they 
aſlumed a new character, and became knights. As 


tlie firſt knights were men of the higheſt rank, and 


the largeſt poſſeſſions, ſuch having moſt to loſe, and 


leaſt temptation to ſteal, the fraternity was regard- 
ed with a kind of reverence, even by thoſe againſt. 
whom it was formed. Admiſſion into the order 


was deemed the higheſt honour, many extraordi- 


nary - qualifications were required in a candidate, 
and many new. ceremonies were added at his cre- 
ation. After having faſted. from ſun-riſe, confeſſed 


himſelf, . and received the ſacrament, he was dreſſed 
in a, white tunic, and placed by himſelf at a fide 


table, where he was neither, to ſpeak, to ſmile, ; 


nor to eat, while the knights and ladies who. were 
to perform the principal parts of the ceremony, 


were eating, drinking, and making merry at the 


great table. At night his armour was conveyed to 
the church where the ceremony was to be per- 
formed, and here having watched it till the morn- 


ing, he advanced with his ſword hanging about his 
neck, and received the benediction of the prieſt. 


He then kneeled down before the lady who was 
to put on his armour, ho being 


ſons of the firſt rank, buckled on his ſpurs, put an 
helmet on his head, and accoutred him with a coat 


\ 


of 


aſſiſted by per- 
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of mail, a cuiraſs, braſlets, cuiſſes and gauntlets, 
Being thus armed cap- a- pie, the knight who dubb'd 
him 1 him three times over the ſhoulder, with 
the flat ſide of his ſword, in the name of God, 
St. Michael, and, St. George. He was then o- 
bliged to watch night a in his armour, with his 
ſword girded, and his lance in his hand. From 
this time the knight devoted himſelf to the redreſs 
of thoſe wrongs which “ patient merit of the un- 
worthy takes,” to ſecure merchants from the ra- 
pacious cruelty of banditti, and women from ra- 
viſhers, to whoſe power they were, by the parti- 
cular confuſion of the times, 5 expoſed. 

From this view of the origin of chivalry it will 
be eaſy to account for the caſtle, the moat, and 
the bridge, which are found in romances; and as 
to the dwarf, he was a conſtant appendage of rank 
and fortune in thoſe times, and no caſtle therefore 


could be without him. The dwarf and a buffoon 


were then introduced to kill time, as a card table 


is at preſent. It will alſo be eaſy to account for 


the multitude of captive ladies, whom the knights, 


upon ſeizing a caſtle, ſet at liberty, and for the 
prodigious quantities of uſeleſs gold and ſilver veſ- 


ſels, rich ſtuffs, and other merchandize, with which 
many apartments in theſe caſtles are ſaid to have 


- 


:been filled. | 


The principal lords who entered into the con- 
fraternity of knights, uſed to ſend their ſons to each 


other, to be educated, far from their parents, in 


the myſtery of chivalry, Theſe. youths, wp they 


* y 
chi 
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arrived at the age of one and twenty, were called 
Bachelors, or Bas chevaliers, inferior knights, and 
3 age they were qualified to receive the or- 


 'Fheſe knights who firſt appeared about the 11th 
century, flouriſhed moſt in the time of the Cru- 
fades. The feudal lords, who led their vaſſals un- 
der their banner, were called Knights Bannerets. 
The right of marching troops under their own 
colours was not the conſequence of their knight- 
hood, but of their power. The great ok of 
knighthood was neither civil nor mili re- 
ſpec? to the ſtate, but conſiſted wholly in the part 
aſſigned them in thoſe ſanguinary ſports called tour- 
naments, for neither a bachelor nor equire was per- 
mitted to tilt with a knight. 

Various orders of knighthood were at length in- 
ſtituted by ſovereign princes; the Garter, by Ed- 
ward III. of England; the Golden Fleece, - by Phi- 
lip the duke of Burgundy; and St. Michael, 
Lewis XI. of France. F rom this time aneient 
declined to an empty name; hen ſove- 
reign princes eftabliſhed regular companies in their 
armies, knights bannerets were. no more, tho? it 
wyus ſtill thought an honour to be dubbed by a 
great prince or victorious: hero, and all who pro- 
feſſed arms without knighthood, aſſumed. the title 


-of- Eſquire, 
There is ſcarce a prince in Europe that bas ndt 
ghthood,. and 


thought fit to inſtitute an order of kni 
8 which the bel Eng: 
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land confer on private ſubjects, is a derivation from 
ancient chivalry, altho* very remote from its ſource. 
As this account of the origin of chivalry will 
throw great light on Cervantes's deſcription of the 
knighthood of Don Quixote, and greatly heighten the 
ridicule of that ſolemn tranſaction, this opportunity 
is taken to inſert it. I 

Don Quixote having put up at an inn, which 
his phrenzy repreſented as a caſtle, and conſider- 
ing that he could not yet atchieve any adventure 
becauſe he was not knighted, called for the land- 
lord of the inn, whom he ſuppoſed to be a knight, 
with whom having ſhut himſelf up in the ſtable, 
he. fell upon his knees, and addreſſed the ſuppoſed 
conſtable in theſe words. Never will I rife 
from this ſuppliant poſture, thrice valiant knight, 
until your courteſy ſhall grant the boon I mean 


to beg; a boon! that will not only redound 40 


your particular praiſe, but alſo to the ineſtimable 
efit of mankind in general.” The innkeeper 


hearing ſuch diſcourſe proceed from the mouth of 


his gueſt, who kneeled before him, was aſtoniſhed ; 
and gazed at our hero, without knowing what to 
ſay or do: At length, however, he intreated him 
to rife; but this requeſt was abſolutely refuſed, un- 
til he aſſured him his boon ſhould be granted, 
“ Signor,“ ſaid Don Quixote, I could Wpect 
nd leſs from the courteſy of your magnificence: I 
will now therefore tell you, that the boon which 
I have begged, and obtained from your generoſity, 
is, that you will, to-morrow morning, vouchſafe 
to confer upon me the order of knighthpvod, This 

P night 
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night will I watch .my arms in the chape] of 
your caſtle, that the morning, as I ſaid, may ful- 
fil my eager deſire, and enable me, as I ought, to 
traverſe the four corners of the world, in ſearch 
of adventures for the relief of the diſtreſſed, ac- 
cording to the duty and office of chivalry, and of+ 
thoſe knights-errant, whoſe genius, like mine, is 
ſtrongly addicted to ſuch atchievements.“ | 
The landlord, who, as we already have obferv- 
ed, was a fort of a wag, and had from the. be- 
ginning ſuſpected that his lodger's brain was none 
of the foundeft, having heard him to an end, no 
longer entertained any doubts about the matter, 
and, in order to regale himſelf and the reſt of his 
gueſts' with a diſh of mirth, refolved to humour 
him in his extravagance, informed him, that there 
was no Chapel in the caſtle at preſent, where he 
could watch his armour, it having been demoliſh- 
ed in order to be rebuilt; but that, in caſe of ne- 
ceſfity, as he very well knew, he might chooſe 
any other place; that the court-yard of the caſtle 
would very well ſerve the purpoſe, where, when 
the knight ſhould have watched all night, he, the 
hoſt, would in the morning, with God's permiſ- 
ſion, perform all .the other ceremonies required, 
and create him not only a knight, but fuch an 
one as ſhould not have his fellow in the -whole 
univerſe. SM 

He then aſked him if he carried any money about 
with him, and the knight replied, that he had nat 
a ſouſe; for he had never read in the hiftory of 


knights-errant, that they had ever troubled them- 
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felves with any ſuch incumbrance, The innkeep- 
er aſſured him that he was very much miſtaken, 
and adviſed him never thenceforward to travel with- 
out money, and thoſe other indiſpenſible neceſſa- 


ries, with which he ſhould provide himſelf as ſoon 


as poſſible; and then he would, when he leaſt 
thought of it, find his account in having made 
ſuch proviſion. | | 

The knight promiſed to follow his advice with 
all deference and punctuality; and thereupon re- 


ceived orders to watch his armour in a large court 


on one ſide of the inn, where, having gathered 
the ſeveral pieces on a heap, he placed them in a 
ciſtern that belonged to the well; then bracing on 


his target, and graſping his lance, he walked with 


courteous demeanour backward and forward before 
the ciſtern, beginning this knightly exerciſe as ſoon 
as it was dark. | = 

A carrier, who lodged in the inn, took it in 
his head to water his mules, and it being neceſ- 
ſary for this purpoſe to clear the ciſtern, he went 
to lift off Don Quixote's armour; when a loud 
voice accoſted him in theſe words: „ O thou! 


whoſoever thou art, bold and inſolent knight, who 


preſumeſt to touch the armour of the moſt vali- 
ant errant that ever girded himſelf with cold iron, 
conſider what thou art about to attempt, and touch 
it not, unleſs thou art deſirous of yielding thy life 


as the price of thy temerity,”” ' 


The carrier, far from regarding theſe threats, 
which had he regarded his own carcaſe he would 
not have deſpiſed, laid hold on the ſacred R_ 

an 
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and threw it piecemeal into the yard with all his 


might. Don Quixote no ſooner beheld this pro- 


fanation, then lifting up his eyes to heaven, and 
and addrefling himſelf in all likelihood to his miſ- 
treſs Dulcinea, he ſaid: Grant me thy aſſiſtance, 
dear lady of my heart! in this inſult offered to thy 


lowly vaſſal, and let me not be _— of thy 


favourable protection in this my firſt perilous at- 
chievement. Having uttered this, and ſome other 
' fuch ejaculations, he quitted his target, and raiſing 
his lance with both hands, beſtowed it with ſuch 
| 20a will upon the carrier's head, that he fell pro- 
ſtrate on the ground, ſo effectually mauled, that, 
had the blow been repeated, there would have been 
no occaſion to call a ſurgeon. This exploit be- 
ing performed, he replaced his armour, and return- 
ed to his walk, which he continued with his for- 
mer compoſure. IT . 

It was not long before another carrier, not know- 
ing what had happened to his companion, who 
ſtill lay without ſenſe or motion, arrived with the 
ſame intention of watering his mules, and went 
ſtraight up to the ciſtern, in order to remove the 
armour; when Don Quixote, without ſpeaking a 
ſyllable, or aſking leave of any living ſoul, once 
more quitted his target, and lifting up his lance, 
made another experiment of its hardneſs upon the 
pate of the ſecond carrier, which failed in the. ap- 
plication, giving way in four different places. At 
the noiſe of this encounter, every body in the houſe, 
innkeeper and all, came running to the field, at 
ſight of whom Don Quixote, ſnatching up his tar- 
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get, and drawing his ſword, pronounced aloud, 
O lady! of tranſcendent beauty, the force and 
vigour of my enfeebled heart; now, if ever, is the 
time for thee to turn thy princely eyes on this thy 
caitif knight, who is on the eve of ſo mighty an 
adventure.” So faying,, he ſeemed to have acquir- 
ed ſuch courage, that had he been aſlaulted by all 
the carriers in the univerſe, he would not have 
retreated one ſtep. | | | 

The companions of the wounded, ſeeing how 
their friends had been handled, began, at a diſtance, 
to diſcharge a ſhower of ſtones upon the knight, who, 
as well as he could, ſheltered himſelf under his 
ſhield, not daring to leave the ciſtern, leſt ſome, 
miſchance ſhould happen to his armour. The inn- 
keeper called aloud, entreating them to leave off, 
for, as he had told them before, the man being 
mad, would be acquitted on account of his luna- 
cy, even tho* he ſhould put every ſoul of them 
to death. At the fame time Don Quixote, in a 
voice louder ſtil], upbraided them as cowardly trai- 
tors, and called the conſtable of the caſtle a worth- 
leſs and baſe-born knight, for allowing his gueſt 
to be treated in ſuch an inhoſpitable manner; ſwear- 
ing, that if he had received the honour of knight- 
hood, he would make him repent s diſcourteous 
behaviour. But as for you, ſAd- he, ye vile, 
ill- mannered ſcum, ye are beneath my notice. Diſ- 
charge, approach, come forward, and annoy me as 
much as you can, you ſhall ſoon ſee what reward 
ou will receive for your inſolent extravagance.” 


heſe words delivered in a bold and reſolute tone, 
| {truck 
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ſtruck terror into the hearts of the aſſailants, who, 
rtly from this menace, and partly on account of 


the landlord's perſuaſion, gave over their attack, 
while he, on his ſide, allowed the wounded to 


retire, and returned to his watch, with his former 
eafe and tranquillity, ; 


— Theſe pranks of the knight were not at all to 


| the liking of the landlord, who reſolved to abridge 


the ceremony, and beſtow this unlucky order of 


knighthood directly, before any other miſchief ſhould 


happen. He therefore immediately brought out his 


day-book, in which he kept an account of the bar- 
Icy and ſtraw that was expended for the uſe of the 


| carriers, and attended by a boy with a candle's end 


in his hand, together with the two ladies before 
mentioned came to the place where Don Quixote 
food; then ordering him to kneel before him, mum- 
bled in his manual, as if he had been putting up 
ſome very devout petition; in the midſt of which 
he lifted up his hand, and gave him an hearty 
thump on the neck; then, with the flat of his own 
ſword, beſtowed an handſome application acroſs his 
ſhoulders, muttering all the time between his teeth, 
as if he had been employed in ſome fervent eja- 
culation : This article being fulfilled, he commanded 
one of the ladies to gird on his ſword, an office 
ſhe performed with great dexterity and diſcretion, 
of which there was no ſmall need to reſtrain her 
laughter at each particular of this ſtrange ceremony: 
But, the effects they had already ſeen of the knight's 
diſpoſition, kept their mirth effectually under the 


rein. 
- Theſe 
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Theſe hitherto unſeen ceremonies being diſpateh- 
ed, as it were, with poſt haſte, Don Quixote, im- 
patient 'to ſee himſelf on horſeback, in queſt of 
adventures, ſaddled and mounted Roſinante forth- 
with, and embracing his hoſt, uttered ſuch a ſtrange 
rhapſody of thanks for his having dubbed him knight, 


that it is impoſſible to rehearſe the compliment; 
The landlord, in order to get rid of him the ſooner, 


anſwered in terms no leſs eloquent, tho* ſomething 


more laconic, and let him march off in happy hour, 
without demanding one farthing for his lodging. 


HISTORY XXII. 


INH E annals of Great Britain exemplify num- 

berleſs inſtances of the valour, and intrepi- 
dity, of its naval commanders, and ſeamen; nor 
can their ſkill, and coolneſs of behaviour, in a 
cliſe and hot engagement, be equalled by any other 
nation. 

The following pathetic narration by Mr. Ives, 
at the taking of Chandernagore, from the French, 
deſerves a place in hiſtory. . 

„Every humane boſom (ſays he) muft commi- 
ſerate the death of ſo many gallant Britiſh youths 
as fell in this day's action. The killed and wound 
ed, indeed, on ſhore were trifling; the enemy were 
ſo much employed againft the ſhips, that the army 
had but one killed, and ten wounded; but on board 
the two ſhips they were ſo numerous, that I would 
willingly forbear any farther mention of ſo melan- 
choly a ſcene ; but the behaviour of Captain 8 my 
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and his ſon, -a youth of ſixteen years of age, was 
fo truly t and exemplary on this glorious, but 
melancholy occaſion, that I muſt beg leave to de- 
ſcribe it, with ſome of its moſt intereſting circum- 
ſtances. | 

„ When admiral Watſon had the unhappineſs 
to ſee Captain Speke and his ſon fall in the fame 
| Inſtant, he immediately went up to them, and, by 
the moſt tender and pathetic expreſſions, tried to 
alleviate their diſtreſs. The Captain, who had ob- 
ſerved his ſon's leg hanging only by the ſkin, ſaid 
to the Admiral, Indeed, Sir, this was a cruel 
ſhot, to knock down both the father and the ſon ! 
Mr Watſon's heart was too full-to make the leaft 
reply; he only ordered them both to be carried 
down immediately to the ſurgeon. The Captain 
was firſt brought down to me * in the after-hold, 
where a platform had been made; and then told 
me how dangerouſly his Billy had been wounded. 
Preſently after, the brave youth himſelf appeared, 
but had another narrow eſcape; the quarter-maſter 
who was bringing him down in his arms after his 
father, being killed by a cannon-ball. His eyes 
overflowing with tears, not for his own, but for 
his father's fate. I laboured to affure him that 
his father's wound was not dangerous; and this 
aſſertion was confirmed by the Captain himſelf. 
He ſeemed not to believe either of us, until he 
aſked me apap my honour, and I had repeated to 
him my firſt aſſurance in the moſt poſitive . 


Mr. Ives wh ſurgeon of Admiral Watſon's 
ſhip at that time, 
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He then immediately became calm; but on m 
attempting to inquire into the nature of his woun 
he ſolicitouſly aſked me if I had dreſſed his fa- 
ther, for he could not think of my touching him 
before his father's wound had been taken care of. I 
afſured him that the Captain's wound had been already 
taken care of. Then ( replied the generous youth, 
pointing to a fellow-ſufferer) pray, Sir, look to, and 
dreſs this poor man, who is groaning ſo ſadly be- 
fide me. told him that he already had been taken 
care of, and of him, with ſome importuni- 
ty, that I now might haye liberty to examine his 
wound, He ſubmitted to it, and calmly obſerved, 
Sir, I fear you muſt amputate above the joint. 
I replied, my dear I muſt, ---- Upon which, he 
claſped both his hands together, and ' lifting his 
eyes in the moſt devoat and fervent manner to- 
wards heaven, he offered up the following ſhort 
but earneſt petition: Good God, do thou ena- 


ble me to behave in my preſent circumſtances wor- 


thy of my father's ſon! When he had ended this 


prayer, he told me that he was all 


jaculatory 
operation above 


ubmiſſion I then performed the 


the joint of the knee! but during the whole tine 


the intrepid youth never ſpoke a word, or utter- 
ed a groan, that could be heard at a yard's diſtance. 
„The reader may eaſily imagine what, in this 

dreadful interval, the brave but unhappy Captain 
ſuffered, who lay juſt by his darling and unfortu- 
nate ſon. But whatever were his feelings, he diſ- 
covered no other expreſſions of them but what the 
ſilent, trickling tears declared; though the bare 
2 ræcollastin 
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recollection of the ſcene, even at this diſtant time, 
is too painful for me. Both the father and the 
fon, the day after the action, were ſent back with 
the wounded to Calcutta, The father was lodged 
at the houſe of his brother in-law, and the ſon was 
with me at the hoſpital. For the firſt eight or 
nine days I gave the father great comfort, by car- 
rying him joyful tidings of his boy: and in the like 
manner 1 gratified the ſon in regard to the father. 
But alas! from that time all the good ſymptoms 
which had hitherto attended this unparalelled youth, 
began to diſappear. The Captain eaſily gueſſed, 
by my ſilence and countenance, the true ſtate his 
his boy was in; nor did he ever after aſk me more 
than two queſtions concerning him: ſo tender was 
the ſubje& to us both. The firſt was on the tenth 
day, in theſe words; “ How long, my friend, do 
you think my Billy may remain in a ftate of un- 
certainty? I replied, that if he lived to the fifteenth 
day of the operation, there would be the ſtrongeſt 
hopes of his recovery. On the thirteenth he died; 
and on the ſixteenth, the brave man, looking me 
ſteadfaſtly in the face, ſaid, © Well, Ives, how 
fares it with my boy?” ----I could make him 
no reply; and he attributed my ſilence to the real 
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cauſe, He cried bitterly; fqueezed me by the hand, 1 
and begged me to leave him for one half hour, 

when he wiſhed to ſee me again; and aſſured me b 
J ſhould find him with a different countenance p 
from that he troubled me with, at preſent, I punc- ir 
tually complied with his deſire; and when I re- p 
turned to him, he appeared, as he ever after did, r 


perfectly calm and ſerene, 
The 
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The excellent youth had been delirious the even- 
ing preceding the day on which he died; and at 
two o'clock in the morning, in the utmoſt diſtreſs 
of mind, he ſent me a note, written by himſelf 
with a pencil, of which the following is a copy; 
If Mr Ives will conſider the diſorder a ſon muſt 
be in when he 1s told he is dying, and is yet in 
doubt whether his father is not in as good a ſtate 
of health.---If Mr Ives is not too buſy to ho- 
nour this note, which nothing. but the greateſt un- 
eaſineſs could draw from me,---- The boy waits 
an anſwer,” | | "Hike 
. Immediately on the reciept of this note I viſit-" 
ed him, and he had {til} ſenſe enough left to know 
who I was, He then began with me ----* And 
is he dead?.?? ---Who, my dear? father, 
Sir.*--- No, my love, nor is he in any — 1 
aſſure. you, he is almoſt well.---< Thank God! 
Then why did they tell me fo? I am now ſatiſ- 
fied, and ready to die.” At that time he had a 
locked jaw, and was in great diſtreſs; but I un- 
derſtood every word he ſo inarticulately uttered. He 
begged my pardon for having (as he politely ex- 
ed it) diſturbed me at fo early an hour: and 
EG the day was ended he ſurrendered up a va- 
luable life. 

Captain Speke was confined to his bed and cham- 
ber for ſome weeks after the action; nor did he 
perfectly recover from his wound: at times he was 
in a great deal of danger. At length he took his 


paſſage to England, leaving behind him the cha- 


racter of a gallant officer, and a complete gen- 
tleman. 


| ( ns ) 
tleman. He afterwards commanded the Reſolution, 


of 70 guns, in the memorable enga 


ing the French Rear Admiral in the Formidable 
to ſtrike to him, though greatly ſuperior in force 


to his own: for whieh bravery, the gallant Admi- 


ral, embraced him, and thanking him, told him, 
he bal behaved like an angel. The Reſolution, in 
the night ſucceeding the action, was wrecked on 


a ſhoal called Le Four; but the captain with the 


crew were providentially faved. Captain Speke af- 
terwards returned to England, and for à while en- 
joyed, in quiet, thofe applauſes which the public 
juſtly beſtowed on his ſuperior merit. He was af- 
terwards appointed eaptain of the Modeſte, and 


onee more went to ſea; but before he could ren-- 


der any further ſervices to his country. he died at 


Liſbon, in the forty- third year of his age, to the 


general loſs of his country, 
HISTORY XXII. 


CHAH ABBAS, at the beginning of his reign 
was more luxurious than Nees fo great a 
— One might have judged of the vaſtneſs of 
is empire, by the variety of diſhes at his table; 
ſome were ſent him from the Euphrates and Per- 
ſian gulph, others from the Oxus and Caſpian ſea. 
One day, when he gave a dinner to his nobles, 
Mahomet Ali, keeper of the three tombs, was pla- 
ced next to the beſt diſh of all the feaſt, out _— 
| . pe 
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ifle, when Sir Edward, Hawke defeated the French 
fleet, and particularly diſtinguiſhed himſelf by oblig- 
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pedt to the fandtity of his office: but inſtead of 
eating heartily, as holy men are wont 
| „ and fell a weep: 
Schah Abbas, ſurpriſed at his behaviour, de 
him to explain it to the company: he would 
have been excuſed; but the ſophi o him, 
pain of his diſpleaſure, to acquaint _ 
ſe of his diſorder. 
then, ſaid. he; O monarch of the earth, 
„ when I faw thy. table covered in this man- 
ner, it brought to my mind a dream, or rather 
viſion, which was ſent me from the prophet why. 
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the ſandhuary bore me up on their wings into the 


air, and in a few moments conveyed me to the 
loweſt heaven,, where the meſſenger of God, on 
whom be peace! was fitting in his luminous tri- 
bunal, to receive petitions from the earth. Around 
him ſtood an infinite throng of animals, of every 
ſpecies and quality, which all joined in preferring 
a complaint againft thee, Schah Abbas, for de- 
ſtroying them wantonly and tyrannically, beyond 
what any neceſfny could juſtify, or any natural 
ite demand. 

It was alledged by them, that ten or twelve of 
them were — murdered, to compoſe one diſti for 
the niceneſs of thy palate; fome gave their tongues. 
only, ſome their bowels, ſome their fat, and others 
their brains or blood. In ſhort, they declared, 
ſuch conſtant waſte was made of them, that, = 
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leſs a ſtop was put to it in time, they ſhould pe- 
riſh entirely by thy gluttony. The prophet hear- 
ing this, bent his brows, and ordered fix vultures 
' to fetch thee alive before him: they inſtantly to 
his tribunal brought thee, where he commanded 
thy ſtomach to be opened, and examained whether 
it was bigger or more capacious than thoſe of 
other men: when it was found to be juſt of the 


common ſize, he permitted all the animals to make 


repriſals on the body of their deſtroyer; but, be- 
fore one in ten thouſand could get at thee, every 
particle of it was devoured; ſo llproportioned Was 
the offender. to the offence. 

This ſtory made ſuch an impreſſion on the ſo- 
phi, that he would not ſuffer above one diſh of 
meat to be brought to his table ever after. 


. be HISTORY XXIV, 


H E Sultan Adhim, . in the * 

of knowledge, reſolved to diſguiſe himſelf, 
and viſit the renowned Derviſe Pheſoj Ecneps. A 
ſpiral path winding round the mountains of Sumatra, 
brought him at length to the ſhady groves, the 
hallowed retreat of ſanctity and virtue. 

The Sun had nearly finiſhed his courſe, when 
the good Derviſe met the travelling Sultan and his 
companions, and hoſpitably entreated them to enter 
his homely cottage, where, after a frugal meal, they 
retired to their repoſe, The evening was ſpent, 
like the morning, in viewing the delightful proſ- 
pos x around the cottage of the Derviſe, and ſome- 

times 
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times reſting on the ſeats placed for the reception 
of his gueſts, Each ſeat ſupplied the good Der- 
viſe with an opportunity of inculcating ſome moral 
and religious truth, or holding to the view of his 
pupils ſome eminent example of virtue or friendſhip. 

Several weeks paſſed thus agreeably, and the Sul- 
tan was every day ſo much enamoured with the 
delightful receſs of the good Derviſe, that he had 
little deſire to return to his palace at Orez: How- 
ever, the more he admired the leſſons of virtue, 
the more he ſaw the neceſſity of putting her max- 
ims in practice. At this juncture, an haſty meſ- 
ſenger arrived in the grove where they were reti- 
red. This meſſenger was Bereddan, the ſon of the 
Emir Holam, who in the garb of a poor peaſant, 
had wandered. from Ragiai in ſearch of his maſ- 
ter. page” 
& Ah, ſaid the Sultan, ſtarting, who art thou, 
O thou young man? why art thou cloathed in theſe | 
mean garments ? and why doth thy face betray fo 
much anxiety of heart?“ | | 

„ Alas, anſwered Bereddan, once lord of all thy 
MNlaves, but now a traitor deemed in his own realms, 
flight only can preſerve my royal maſter from the 
fury of his uſurper Lemack, who hath bribed the 
tribes of Xeri, and the captains of thine hoſt, to 
call him Sultan of Perſia. One of their number, 
repenting of his intended crime, came haſtily to 
me, and told me, ere an hour was paſſed, the troops 
to 1 he belonged, were to ſurround my fa- 


ther's dwelling, and having made him their guide 
my lord, they were to ſtrike off his head, 


to yo 
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with the head of my Sultan, and bring them both 
to Lema.#s court at Orez. | 

« Aſtoniſhed » — = R I called a 
peaſant into my father's palace, and changin r. 
ments with 4 while Holam eſcaped in 2 diffs. 
rent diſguiſe, I bid him make what uſe he pleaſed 
of my more dangerous trappings, and mounted on 
an arabian courſer, I rode both day and night to 
fave my royal maſter's life, The fleet and noble 
beaſt bore me with what fpeed he could, till I ar- 
rived within two leagues of this habitation, where 
fainting through loſs of ſtrength, I was conftrain- 
ed to leave him, and have happily explored this 
deep receſs, which, with all its ſecrecy, can ne- 
ver long hide my prince from Lemac#s malice,” 
The Aſtoniſhment of Adim the ſultan, was not 
greater at the ricital of Bereddan's tale, than was 
the wonder of the good Derviſe, when he per 


| ceiv- 
ald that he had been entertaining the Sultan of Per- 
ſia in his humble cottage; he fell immediately at 
the feet of Adim, and beſought his pardon for the 
boldneſs of his ſpeech; but the generous Sultan, 
ſeeing him on the earth, ftooped to raiſe him up, 
and afſured him, he ſhould ever hold him chief in 
his eſteem. | 

A hollow noiſe, like the feet of horſes haſting 
- through the wood, increaſed the conſternation of 
Aim and his friends; and they all adviſed him to 
ſtrike through the moſt unfrequented paths, and 
conceal ' himſelf in ſome remote part of the foreſt, 

L; 


till the rebel troops ſhould be withdrawn 
groves and country which ſurrounded the. gobd Der- 
viſe: Pheſoj Ecneps. q 


The 


| 


ö 
| 


om the 
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The monarch. haſted from the preſence of his 
friends, while Bereddan and Mirghp were diſputing 
which ought to follow their lord, and which re- 


main with the good  Derviſe of the groves. - At 


length, Bereddan, prevailed on Mirglip to remain 
with Pheſej Ecneps and his wife Nourenhi, and the 


ſon of the Emir endeavoured to follow the foot- 


ſteps of his wandering lord. | | 
Adbim flew ſwiftly to the neighbouring woods, 


' where he penetrated into the thickeſt part of the fo- 


reſt, but not without frequent alarms from the 


wild beaſts that ſurrounded him. 
At the cloſe of the evening he entered a deep 


valley, and at the foot of a mountain found a ſmall 


opening, which led him under its ſide, Dubious 
of his courſe, he knew not whether he might ſafely 


„ 


enter the cavern or not, as it was probable, ſome 


beaſt of the foreſt did uſe it as a den. | 
In the midſt of his doubt he heard a voice call- 


ing unto him, Adbim! thou lord of Perſia 


fear not! | 


The voice from the cavern did rather increaſe 


the dread of Adhim than encourage him to enter, 


and he eſſayed to run away, when a ſmall figure 


appeared at its entrance, 


& Adhim, ſaid Nadan, fear not, I am the guar- 
dian of this foreſt, and the friend to virtue.“ 


e Whoever thou art, ſaid Adbim, if thy heart 


is warmed by virtue's ſacred flame, thou canſt not 
deal inhoſpitably by a ſtranger.“ we 
„ Habim indeed, ſaid Nadan, is wretched, and 
though deſerving of compaſſion, yet not free from 
n R 8 error: 


(] 

error: Born for thy people's happineſs, thy noble 
heart miſtook its 2 Survey the Wide ex- 
tended earth, its ſteep form'd rocks, and moun- 
tains raiſed beyond the clouds: yet theſe; tremend- 
ous to a human eye, are to the globe, no more 
than inſets on the rind of you majeſtic cedar ; 
what then are all the labours of thy pany race, 
unleſs ſome future good to man do, ſanctify the 
builder's toil? What, but the weak effect of blind 
erroneous pride, miftaking both the means and end 
of what it aims to compaſs? Pride, indeed, dire - 
ed to its proper object, is noble; or rather, to 
form my ſpeech in fees terms, 7 ſhould call it 
emulation, and the brave ſpirit of a godlike foul, 
which ftirs your race to every exerciſe of virtue, 
But think not, Sultan, that in the ered vale 
alone, dwells virtue. No, the firſt great gift we 
can beſtow on others, is a good example, Can 
the man who breaks a parent's. heart, ànd curſes 
thoſe whom firſt he's bound to bleſs, be ever deem'd 
a friend ſincere by thoſe who know him? Sooner 
ſhall man ftab man to feed the hungry lion's 
mouth. and call his murder, charity.” Then learn, 
the firſt advance to real fame is private virtue. 
Hence ſprings temperance in yourſelf, to others 
Juſtice. Hence the ſweet calm of an approving 
conſcience, more valuable than the loud applauſe of 
tumult or of multitudes.” 


Noble ftranger, anſwered Adhim, I admire thy 


gentle and deſerved reproofs, and doubt nat, but 
ſome ſuperior being animates thy frame.” 
„J am indeed, ſaid Nadan, of that celeſtial 
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race, which watches o'er the actions of mankind; 
who may adviſe, but cannot force the human will 
But Prince, awhile forget the baſe purſuit of Lemack 


and his ruffians; to night within this cavern reſt 


your wearied limbs, ſecure from danger or ſurprize 
for this retreat is impervious to all, but thoſe that 
are the friends to virtue. 

Thus faying, the Genius Nadan led the Sultan 
into his cavern, which, though narrow in its en- 
Ran 2 within both beautiful aud ſpacious. 

Elegant ſpars and ſtones poliſned by nature, ſorm- 
= the inſide of the cayern, which was enlightened 

magnificent diamond that. hung in the mid- 
os and 2 reflected its bright luſter on the 
ſtones around it. Nadan ſet before his gueſt the 
fruits of the- foreſt, and when the evening came, 
he invited him to Tepoſe his wearied limbs upon 
the ſofas of reſt, which were placed at the extrem- 
ity of the cayern. | 

The: ſun, at the firſt approach of day, caſt its 
bright bens into the cayern, and awakened the 
ſultan, who immediately roſe, and having ſearched 
the cavern in vain for his benefactor, began his 
courſe toward the city of Raglai; he travelled all 
= and at night he embed up into a tree to 


prevent being diſcovered, he reſolved to 
Fs his hen with 4 berries, to cut his beard 
and to procure a garment ſuitable 
profeſſion which he had affumed. As the 
gute Sultan entered the city, he perceived a 


crowd, and ſaw at 2 lance the publick cryer, 
“Friend, 
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"6 F riend, ſaid he, to a by-ſtander. what doth 
this cryer offer to the public?! 
Ten thouſand Gann: anſwered the man, to 
him who will bring the head of the traitor Aabim, 
to our lord the Sultan Lemack.” -» 
* Alas anſwered the rung when TI lat viſited 


this city, Adhim was Sultan, how then is he be- 
come a traitor? I dare 'not, anſwered the man 
hold further converſation with you here, but if you 
will follow me you ſhall hear more than you imas+ 
gin.” The diſguiſed Sultan rejoiced at this for- 
tunate event, and followed the ſtranger through ſe- 
veral ſtreets and lanes, till at length he Aurel at 
a baker's ſhop. 

Here, egen he, friend of Aabim, thou malt 
have ſecurity and eaſe. Enter fearleſs, and par- 
take of ſuch entertainment as I have; while I un- 
ravel to you ſome myſteries, that will ſurpriſe and 
rejoice you.” The Sulan entered with pleaſure, 
and the baker ſet before him ſome cakes and ſher- 
bet, and begged of him to eat freely: Adbim ſup- 
poling he ſhould ſhortly be able to reward. the 
baker very handſomely for his ſervices, eat hear- 
tily of what was ſet before him. 

„ Our good Sultan, ſaid the baker, as they fat 
together, had won the hearts of all his ſubjects; 
and the whole city laments the tyrrannies of Te- 
mack, Was Adhim ſo much beloved then, ſaid the 
diſguiſed Sultan? You know but little of Adhim 
the magnificent, anſwered the other, to aſk ſuch 
a queſtion. Yes, replied the Sultan, I think I know 
him, now; though I confels I knew him but late- 
Ty. And where then, replied the baker elated, 
where 
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\ where is our beloved Sultan concealed? bring me 


to my royal maſter, -that I wy honour him as I 
ought, Perhaps, faid the diſguiſed Sultan, ere long 
we may be able to ſhewy him to his injured ſub- 
jects. It is enough ſaid the baker, I will go to 
fetch ſeveral, who are as much friends to Adhim 
as myſelf. The perfidious baker hafted out of 
the houſe, and in a ſhort time returned with a 


great crowd at his heels. There my friends, 


id he, this is the man, who dares prefer the ſloth. 
ful Adhim to Lemact. the guards inſtantly ſeized 
him, and having conducted him to the palace, en- 
quired for their ſultan; but Lemack, who was ſo- 
lacing himſelf in the ſeraglio, ordered the priſoner 


to be caſt that night into the dungeon at the foot 
of the rock, and the next morning to be brought 
before him. The captive Sultan entered the gloomy 


dungeon with firmneſs and intrepidity; and the + 
guards having chained him to the wall, barred the 
priſon doors and retired. - 1411 ge 


„ Oh, Prophet, ſaid the enraged Sultan, ſighing, 


pught but this I could haye borne. Yet; ſaid he, 
pauſing, I will be cool: Once Lord of Perfia, 


now an iron-fettered ſlave. Here immured, with- 


in theſe walls I once poſſeſſed, confined by dun- 


geons which I raiſed myſelf, and faſtened to 2 chain 


made for others, I'll learn the weakneſs and the 
pride of man, and bear with equal temperance, 
the evils and the ſmiles of life. With ſuch thoughts 
did Adhim calm his impetuous temper; waiting the 
return of morning; when he ſaw a female enter 
the priſon, with a lamp burning in her hand, and - 
kneeling 


1 +»famped to the ground, to call the eunuchs before 
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Lneeling, kindly offered to looſe him from his chains. 
In the midſt of his ſurpriſe, the vile Zemack en- 
tered the dungeon, ſupported by Calac the keeper, 
holding a bloody ſcymitar in his hand.” 
Slave, faid he to Colas, where is this rebel, 
other ſultans leave the execution of their orders to 
the meaneſt of mankind, but they who hope to 
| have them well performed, ſhould act the execu- 
toner themſelves, Yet, ah ! ſaid he ſtarting, whom 
have we here; doſt thou thus ſolace thy priſoners, 
and makeſt a ſeraglio of my dungeon!” Colas 


ſurpriſed to ſee his daughter here, was about to 


anſwer him, when the tyrant ſtruck his ſcymitar 
into his heart, and groaning fell with the murde- 

red Calas to the ground. Adhim perceiving no 
one came to the tyrants aſſiſtance, ſgized his ſcy- 
mitar, and was about to ftrike it in his heart, but 


ing him breathleſs, he forbore, and turning to 
the Fun ; ir 


I, who was lamenting over her expiring 
parent, faid, ** Damſe] I admire your filial piety 
and tenderneſs, but the time is big with ſtrange 
events, wherefore riſe, and know that it is Adbim 
that demands your aid.” The damſel aſtoniſhed, 
fell at his feet, and was about to reply; but he 
obliged her to riſe, and taking off the royal veſt- 
ments from the dead uſurper, he put them on him- 
elf, and commanding the virgin not to make an 


alarm, he aſcended into the court of the palace 
with the bloody ſcymitar in his hand, and arrived 


at the ſeraglio unmoleſted. . 
The Sultan then aſcended the royal couch, and 


him. 
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him. It was ſome time before any durſt venture 


into the chamber, ſuch dread had they of Lemacts 
drunken madneſs. At length the Emirs came 
trembling, and their faces covered, and fell prof- 
trate before the couch. Aabim then aroſe, 


we Es. obeiſance to their roy 
firſt movers of the ſedition being confined, 
Adhim commanded the trumpets to proclaim the 
arrival of the fawfut Sultan of Perfa. 
The citizens rejoiced at the happy exchange, 
and cryed with one voice, ng livre Aabim 
the magnificent, our lawful Sultan? 


HISTORY Xxv. 


VERY age, every hiftory, both faered and 
profane, has left it on record, that the migh- 
tieft pofſeffors of wealth and grandeur that the 
world ever ſaw, have been ſorely wounded by the 
arrows of diſcontent and misfortunes, 

The famous Creaſus, whoſe very name has con- 


tinued ever ſmce a proverb for immenſe riches, was a 


remarkable inſtance. Solon, a philoſopher, bei 
on a viſit to this king, Crotfus. ordered all 
riches to be ſhewed him, and then aſked him, whom 

in all his travels he had found: the happieſt man, 
expecting that he would have named himſelf, but 
Solon replying, „One Tellus, a certain Athe- 


nian, of no great fortune, but a very honeſt and. 
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good man, and who died gloriouſly. in fighting for 
his country.” Crteſus ſeemed much ſurprized; 


however, flattering himſelf of being ranked in the 
ſecond degree of happineſs, he aſked him, Who, 


of all thoſe he had ſeen was the next in felicity 
to Tellus.” Solon anſwered, <«  Cleobis and Bi- 
ton, of Argus, two brothers, who had left behind 
them a perfect pattern of fraternal affection, and 
of the reſpect due from children to their parents: 
for upon a ſolemn feſtival, when their mother, a 
prieſteſs of Juno, was to go to the temple, the 
oxen that were to draw her not being ready, the 
two ſons put themſelves to the yoke, and drew 
their mother's chariot thither, which was above 
five miles diſtant. When the ſacrifice was over, 
the two ſons fell aſleep in the very . temple, and 
there died in a ſoft and peaceful ſlumber. In ho- 
nour of their piety, the people of, Argos conſecra- 
ted ſtatues to them in the temple of Delphos. 
„What then (ſays Crœſus in a tone that ſhew- 
ed his diſcontent) you don't reckon me in the num- 


ber of the happy? Solon, who was not willing 


either to flatter, or exaſperate him any further, 
reply d calmly; „King of Lydia, beſides many 
other advantages, the Gods have given us Grecians 
a ſpirit of moderation and reſerve, which hath pro- 
| duced among us, a plain and popular kind of phi- 

loſophy, accompanied with a certain generous free- 
dom, void of pride or oſtentation, and therefore 
not well ſuited to the courts of kings: This phi- 
loſophy, conſidering what a number of viciſſitudes 
and accidents the life of man is liable to, * 85 
F : ow 
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allow us either * ry in any proferity we enjoy 
ourſelves, of to admire happineſs in others, which, 


pork may prove only tranſient, or ſuperficial.” 


© 


by 


rom hence he took occaſion to repreſent to him 


further, That the life of man ſeldom exceeds 
ſeventy years, which makes up in all fix thouſand 
two hundred and fifty days, of which two are not 


r alike; ſo that the time to come is nothing 


but a ſeries of various accidents which cannot be 
foreſeen, Therefore, in our opinion, continued he, 
no man can be eſteemed happy, but he whoſe hap- 
pineſs GOP continues to the end of his life: As 
for others, who are perpetually expoſed to a thou- 
ſand dangers, we accoufit their happineſs as uncer- 


tain; as the crown is to a perſon that is {till engaged 
3 


in battle, and has not yet obtained the victory.” 

lon retired, when he had ſpoken theſe words, 

which ſerved only to mortify Crœſus, but not to 
It was not long before Crœſus experienced the 


truth of What Solon had told him. He had two 


ſons; one of which being dumb, was a perpetual 


ſubject of affliction to him; the other named Atys, 


was diſtinguiſhed by every good quality, and his 


great conſolation and delight. - The father dreamed 


one night, which made a great impreſſion upon 
his mind, that this beloved fon of his was to periſh 
by iron. This became a new ſource of anxiety 
and trouble; and care is taken to remove out of 
the young princes way, every thing made of iron, 
as partezans, lances, javelins, &c. No mention is 


made of armies, Wars, 8 ſieges before him. Butz 
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one day there was to be an extraordinary hunting 
match, for the killing of a wild boar, which had 
committed great ravage in the neighbourhood. 
All the young lords of the court were to be at this 
hunting. Atys very earneſtly importuned his fa- 
ther, that he would give him leavE to be preſent, 
at leaſt as a ſpectator. The king could not refuſe 
him that requeſt, but let him go under the care of 
a diſcreet, ſober young prince, who had taken re- 
fuge in his court, and was named Adraſtus. And 
this very Adraſtus, as he was aiming to fling his 
javelin at the boar, unfortunately killed Atys. Tis 
impoſſible to expreſs either the affliction of the fa- 
ther, when he heard of this fatal accident, or of 
* the unhappy prince, the innocent author of the 
murder, who expiated his fault with his blood, 
ſtabbing himſelf in the breaſt with his on ſword, 
upon the funeral pile of the unfortunate Atys. 


And not long after, Croeſus ſaw: all his vaſt 
riches plundered, his kingdom taken from him, 


and himſelf made a captive. But the annals of 
Ethiopia furniſh us with a ſtill more ſtriking in- 


ſtance, of the inſufficieney of riches and human 


greatneſs, to purchaſe happineſs, even for a few 
ays; for they record of one of their greateſt kings, 
That in the twenty-ſeventh year of his reign, 
Seged, the monarch of forty nations, the diſtri. 
buter of the waters of the Nile, thus ſaid to him- 
ſelf, At length, Seged, thy toils are at an end; 
thou haſt reconciled diſaffection, thou haſt ſuppreſ- 
ſed rebellion, thou haſt pacified the jealouſies of 


cc courtiers, thou haſt chaſed war from thy con- | 


__ 
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fines, and erected fortreſſes in the lands of thy 
enemies. All who have offended thee, tremble in 
thy preſence, and wherever thy voice is heard, it is 
obeyed. Thy throne is ſurrounded by armies, nu- 
merous as the locuſts of the ſummer, and reſiſtleſs as 
the blaſts of peſtilence. Thy magazines are ſtored 
with ammunition, thy treaſuries overflow with the 
tribute of conquered kingdoms. Plenty waves * 
thy fields, and oppulence glitters in thy cities. Thy 
nod is as the earthquake that ſhakes the moun- 
tains, and thy ſmiles as the dawn of vernal day. In 
thy hand is the ſtrength of thouſands, and thy 
health is the health of millions. Thy palace is 

laddened by the ſong of, praiſe, and thy path per- 
umed by the breath of benediction. Thy ſub- 
jets gaze upon thy greatneſs, and think of danger 


or miſery no more. Why, Seged, wilt not thou 


partake the bleſſings thou beſtoweſt? Why ſhould- 
eſt thou only forbear to rejoice in this general feli- 
city? Why ſhould thy heart be heavy with fear, 
or thy face clouded with anxiety, when the meaneſt 


of thoſe who call thee ſovereign, gives the day to 


feſtivity, and the night to peace? At length, Seged, 
reflect and be wiſe, . What is the gift of conqueſt, 


but ſafety? Why are riches collected, but to pur- 


chaſe happineſs ??*? 
Seged then ordered his houſe of pleaſure, built 
in the iſland of the lake Dambia, to be prepared 
for his reception. I will retire,” ſays he, „for 
ten days from tumult and care, from councils and 
decrees. Long quiet is not the lot of governors of 
nations, but a ceſſation of ten days cannot be * 
me 


(my 
nied me, This (ſhort interval of happineſs may 
ſurely be ſecured from the interruption. of fear or 
perplexity, ſorrow or diſappointment. I will ex- 
clude all trouble from my abode, and remove from 
_ thoughts whatever may confuſe che harmony 
the concert, or abate the ſweetneſs: of the ban- 
quet. I will fill the whole capacity of my ſoul 
with enjoyment, and try what it is to live without 
a wiſh unſatisfied.” _ | . 7 aa 
In a ſew days the orders were performed, and 
Seged haſted to the palace of Dambia, which ſtaod 
in an iſland cultivated only for pleaſure, planted 
with every flower that ſpreads its colour to the fun, 
and every ſhrub that ſheds 2 in the air. In 
one part of this extenſive garden, were open walks 
for excurſions in the morning; in another, thick 
ves, and ſilent arbours, and bubbling fountains 
for repoſe at noon. All that could ſolace the ſenſe, 
or flatter the fancy, all that induſtry could extort 


from nature, or wealth furniſh to art, all that con- 


| queſt could ſeize, or beneficence attract, was col- 
lected together, and every perception of delight was 
excited and gratified. © | 


Into this delicious region Seged ſummoned all the 


perſons of his court, who ſeemed eminently qua- 
lied to receive, or communicate pleafure. His 
call was readily obeyed; the young, the fair, the 
vivacious, and the witty, were all in haſte to be 
ſated with felicity, 1 1 
They ſailed jocund over the lake, which ſeemed 
to ſmooth its ſurface before them: Their paſſage 
was cheared with muſick, and their hearts dilated 
with expectation. SR 
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landing here with his hand of pleaſure, de- 


+ termined. from that hour to break off all acquain- 


tance with diſcantent, to give his heart for ten days 


to eaſe. and jollity, and then fall back to the com- 


mon ftate of man, and ſuffer his life to be diverſi- 
fied, as before, with joy and ſorrow. | 


He immediately entered his chamber, to conſ- 


der where he ſhquld begin his circle of happineſs. 
He had all the artiſts of delight before him, but 
knew not whom to call, fince he could not enjoy 


.one, but by delaying the performance of . 
9 19 Sag 8 a e bs 
reſolution, till his faculties were harraſſed, and his 


He choſe and rej he reſolv 


thoughts confuſed ; then returned to the apartment 
where his preſence was expected, with languid 


fection of uneaſineſs over the whole aflembly. He 
obſerved their depreflian, and was offended, for he 
found his vexation encreaſed by thoſe whom he 


expected to diflipate and relieve it. He retired 


again to his private chamber, and ſought for con- 
ſolation in his own mind; one thought flowed in 
upon another; a long ſucceſſion of images ſeized 


his attention; the moments crept imperceptibly 


away through the gloom of penſiveneſs, till havi 
—— his tranquillity, he lifted up his «ke 
and faw the lake brightened by the ſetting ſun. 
«© Such, ſaid Seged ſighing, is the longeſt day of 
human exiſtence: Before we have learned to uſe it, 

we find it at an end.” a” 3g 
The regret, which he felt for the loſs of fo great 
a part of his firſt day, took from him all inclination 
to 


eyes and clouded countenance, and {pacad the in- 
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to enjoy the evening; and after havin endeavour- 
cd for the ſake of his attendants to force an air of 
iety, and excite that mirth which he could not 
ſhare. he reſolyed to refer his hopes till the next 
morning, and lay down upon his bed, to — 
N be) the ſlayes of labour and poverty the bleſſing 
0 eep. 6 f . | | I \ | . | 

le roſe early the ſecond morning, and reſolved 


now to be happy. He therefore fixed upon the 
gate of the palace an edit importing, that whoever 
during nine days, ſhould appear in the preſence of 
the king with a dejefted countenance, or utter 
any expreſſion of diſcontent or ſorrow, ſhould be 
driven for ever from the palace of Dambia, | 
This edict was immediately made known in every 
chamber of the court, and — of the gardens. 
Mirth was frighted away, and they who were be- 
fore dancing in the lawns or ſinging in the ſhades, 
were at once engaged in the care of regulating their 
looks, that Seged might find his will punctually 
obeyed, and ſee none among them liable to baniſh- 
ment. | 1 
Seged now met every face ſettled in a ſmile; 
but a ſmile that betrayed ſolicitude, timidity, and 
cConſtraint. He accoſted his favourites with fami- 
liarity and ſoftneſs; but they durſt not ſpeak with- 
out premeditation, leſt =, ſhould be convicted 
of diſcontent and forrow. He propoſed diverſions, 
to which no objections were made, becauſe objec- 
tion would have implied uneaſineſs; but they were 
with indifference by the courtiers, who 
had no other deſire than to ſignalize themſelves by 
w_ clamorous 
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clamorous exultation. He at laſt retired to his 
chamber, and threw himſelf on the bed, but was 


repeatedly diſturbed by frightful dreams, and he 


ſtarted up with horror. He roſe, and felt a con- 
viction of the uncertainty of all human ſchemes, 


yet, again, reſolved to be happy to-morrow. 


On the fourth morning Seged aroſe, and entered 


his garden, attended by the princes and ladies of 
his court, and ſaid in his heart, „This day ſhall 
be a day of pleaſure.” He roved from walk to 
walk, liſtened to the fingers, or mingled with the 
dancers: 'Thus the x rolled on in harmleſs Jux- 
ury, when they were 

ing in confuſion from a young crocodile who was 
ranging in wantoneſs or 3 Seged chaſed 
him back into the lake, but could not perſuade the 


company to ſtay, or free their hearts from their | 
late terrors. The next day he invited all the com- 
panions of his retreat, to unbounded pleaſantry, 11 | 


propoling prizes for thoſe who ſhould diſtingui 


themſelves by any feſtive performances; at the diſ- 
play of ſo many rich prizes, every eye ſparkled, and 


every tongue celebrated the magnificence of the 
emperor ; But, alas! here again was diſappointment, 


and Seged obſerved with ſorrow, that his prizes had 
more influence than himſelf, and that the conteſt 
occaſioned quarrels and diſputes, and he had the 
mortification to over-hear one of the moſt flatter- 


ing of his courtiers, charging him with weakneſs, 


and extravagance; which, at firſt prompted him to 
revenge, but it ſoon ſubſided, and the remembrance 


of his clemency cheered him, when he recollected, 
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ſuddenly alarmed, and fly- 
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that it is impoſible to gain the friendſhip 2 


man. 

On the eighth morning Segel was awwaked b 
ſervant, who mfbrmed hs that the Priniceſs' Balk 
was ſeized with ſickneſs: Here was an e Pol. 
lity: All his thoughts were now upon his daugh- 
ter, whoſe eyes he cloſed on the tenth day. 

Such were the days which Seged had appropria- 
ted to à ſhort reſpiration” from ho fatigites of war, 


and the cares of government. This Narrktive he 


bequeathed to future generations, that no man 
hereafter 7 to ſay, „ This day thall be a 
day of happi Wa clog 


HIS TOR XXVI. 


IH E RE have been ft ent Windes; in 
I hiſtory, of perſons of very mean and obſcure 
Parentage, arriving at the hi heft pinhacle of ho- 
ndur and ch, by mere dint of application and 
indefatigable exertions, joined with Pf Aalen and 
5 5 conduct, which gener Tl in ſucceſs, and 
| attended with the bleſſing who ra! 4 
the poor out of the duſt, and 5 e yr needy © 
the dunghill, to ſet bim among} the princes * bis 
people, Pf: m 113. verſe 7. 
We find few perſons, whoſe lives abound with 
A more worthy of imitation,, or afford 
greater varie off remarkable incents, than 
this” of Pope Klas . 


the fifth. 


He was born in a village in the Signiory of 
Montalto, from which he Sk his * when he 
was 
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was made cardinal: his father was obliged to leave 
his country for ſome crime he had been guilty of, 


which he did without much reluctance, and he had 
nothing to live upon, but what he earned by the 
ſweat of his brow. The night after his father 
went away, he went to adviſe with his uncle, who 
recommended him to a rich old gentleman, who 
was ſo pleaſed with his diligence and fidelity, that 
he gave him a favourite fervant maid to wife, by 
whom he had two ſons and a daughter. 

During his - infancy, he was twice in ſo much 


danger, that his life was deſpaired of; the firſt time, 
was by the ſmall-pox, and he once fell from the 


top of a building, and broke both his legs and 
arms. His parents were unable, from their pover- 
ty, to give him an education, and when he was nine 
ears old, his father hired him to a neighbour, to 
book after his ſheep; and though the employment 
was diſagreeable to him, yet he would not diſobey 
his father, by refuſing it. His maſter being once 
angry with him, took him from the care of his 
ſheep, and ſet him to preſide over his hogs: fo 
diſagreeable a change would have thrown him in- 


to deſpair, if it had continued long, but he was 


ſoon delivered from this vile occupation, by an 
accident, wholly unforeſeen, and which looks — 
thing like a miracle. He always loved to be in 
the company of his betters, and was ſo fond of 
thoſe of religious houſes, that, whenever he ſaw 
any of them at à diſtance, he would run to meet 
and ſalute them with all the civility and complai- 


ſance he could; which, happily, by the favour of 
T Providence, 


(18 ) 


Providence, was the foundation of all his future 

_ greatneſs: to ſuch minute, and ſeemingly, accident- 
al circumſtances, is often owing that continual 

ſtream of ſucceſs or adverſity, which ſo remark- 

ably attends ſome men through the whole courſe 
of their lives. „„ 

A Franciſcan friar, going to preach, in the 

* Lent ſeaſon, and coming to four lane ends, could 


not tell which to take, but was looking round for 


ſomebody to direct him: when little Felix, who 


was attending his hogs, juſt by, ſaw the friar in 


diſtreſs, he ran to falute him, making him a ten- 
der of his ſervice: the friar chearfully accepted it, 
and aſked him the road to Aſcoli; * I'll ſoon ſhew 
you the way thither, ſaid he, and immediately 
began to run before him: as they went along, the 
anſwers he gave to the friar's queſtions were ſo 
ſmart and pertinent, and accompanied with ſo much 
good humour, that he was charmed with him, and 
could not conceive whence a child of ſo mean 
an employment, ſhould have ſuch a ſhare of ſenſe 
and good manners. When the friar got into the 
road again, he thanked Felix for his trouble, and 
would have diſmiſſed him with an alms, but he 
kept running forwards, without ſeeming to take 
any notice of what he ſaid, which obliged the friar 
to aſk him in a jocoſe manner, whether “ he de- 
ſigned to go with him quite to the town. ”” Yes, 
ſays Felix, not only to Aſcoli, but to the end of 
the world, with a great deal of pleaſure,” and took 
this opportunity to tell him that, * the poor cir- 
cumſtances of his parents would not allow them 
4 . — to 
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to ſend him to ſchdol- as he deſired, that he ear- 
neſtly wiſhed that ſomebody belonging to a convent 

would take him as a waiting boy, and he would 
| ſerve him to the utmoſt; of his power, provided he 
would teach him to read.” To try the boy a lit- 
tle further, he aſked him, if he would take upon 
him the habit of the order: Felix anſwered “ he 
would, and though the friar told him, of all the 
mortifications and auſterities he would be obliged 
to ſuffer, he replied, “ he would willingly ſuffer the 
pains of purgatory itſelf, if he would make him a 
ſcholar:“ the prieſt, ſurprized at his anſwer, reſolv- 
ed to take him along with him, ſo continuing their 
Journey, waa arrived at the convent. The frater- 
nity received their preacher with great civility, but 
were {urprized to ſee him attended by a poor boy: 
however, when he told them the whole affair, and 

they had aſked him ſeveral queſtions, they thought 
him more extraordinary than the friar had repreſent- 
ed him, and the whole brotherhood, conjured the 
warden * not to overlook ſo remarkable an inter- 
poſition of providence, when his attention to it per- 
haps might be the means of raifing up a man that 
would hereafter be an honour to their order. The 
warden was of the ſame opinion, and ſent a friar 
to obtain his parent's conſent, that he ſhould put 
on the habit. When he had been only two years 
in the convent, he could read and — any latin 
author, and often put other ſcholars to the bluſh, 
by his ſuperior diligence and quickneſs of under- 
ſtanding. He was admitted to the order of St. 
Francis at 14 years of age, and unaſſiſted by the 
a | power 
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power of family connections, he was made a Car- 
dinal, and at length, by affecting to be much older, 
and more infirm than he really was, and by diſ- 
ſimulation, in affecting an indifference to the Pope- 
dom, and all earthly honours, he was elected Pope; 
all the Cardinals ſuppoſing, that a perſon, apparent- 
ly fo infirm, would ſdon make room for a fucceſ- 
for; but as ſoon as he elected Pope, he threw a 
ſtaff, with which he uſed to ſupport himſelf, into 
the middle of the chapel, and appeared taller; by 
a foot than he had done for ſeveral years, to the 
amazement, and mortification of the Cardinals, who 
already began to repent having eleted him: and 


indeed he often afterwards trea'ed them very rough- 
ly. One of them once ſaid to him, ſeeing him fit- 


ting ſo ere upon his throne, . Your holineſs ſeems 
quite a different ſort of man from what you were 


a few hours ago. © Yes, ſays he, I was then look- 


ing for the keys of Paradiſe, which 'obliged me to 


ſtoop a little; but now I have found them, it is 


time to look upwards.” He- was often charged 
with. cruelty, when he only adminiſtered ftri& and 
impartial juſtice. It had been a cuſtom, on the 
coronation day, to releaſe all malefaQtors, and ſet 
the priſoners free: But he ordered them to be exe- 
cuted before his face, though ſeveral of them, were 
nearly related to the Cardinals, and firſt families in 
Rome. Cardinal Czfarino had formerly been a 
great friend to Sixtus, but had always led a moſt 
profligate and debauched life, ſo that his country 
houſe was uſed to be called, the den of thieves, 
Now, whilſt the See was vacant, three moſt no- 
torious 
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torious villains (his friends) ſurrendered themſelves, 


hoping to obtain their pardon, and to be diſeharg- 
ed as was uſual at the coronation: Cæſarino, hear - 
ing that the Pope had puniſhed, and not pardoned 
the felons, waited on the Pope to ſolicit their par- 
don; but Sixtus, after acknowleging his former ob- 
ligations to him, thus addreſſed him. 4 We have 
long been acquainted, Cæſarino, With your ſean- 
dalous courſe of life; and all the world knows 
what ſhelter and encouragement you have given to 
theſe © reprobates. As your infamy is become ſo 
notorious, we are abliged (Heaven knows with 
what concern) to condemn you to die a violent 
and ignominious death by the ax. There is ns 


occaſion for a proceſs, your own conſcience, and 


the notoriety of your crimes are ſufficient witneljeg 
againſt you; and the ſtrict regard we have for juſtice, 


obliges us to be your judge. But the Divine Pro- 


vidence, infpires us with mercy, that you my igad 
a new life. We now fs, whe — Cæſarino 
lives a life that was given him by Sixtus V; but 
remember, that we will puniſh the crimes you are 
hereafter guilty of with the greateſt ſeverity: and 
we likewiſe paſs the following ſentence, That the 
country houſe of Cæſarino where the banditti have 
uſually aſſembled, Hall be demoliſhed to the very foun+ 

ion, upon which, a gallows ſhall be erefted, and 
the three criminals hanged upon it. 

Whilſt he was a monk, he compoſed a diary, 
in which he daily ſet down the tranſactions that 
fell under his obſervations: One of which was, that 
when he was a batchelor in divinity, and reſided at 

Maceretta, 


both principal and intereſt, When the poor ſhoe- 
_. | maker 
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give you another Julio ſome time or other, Yes, 


_ replied the ſhoe-maker, when you come to be Pope, 


J ſuppoſe?” That I will, faid Montalto, with all 
my heart, and 
The ſhoemakef agreed, and Montalto told him, 


that he would be ſure to remember the bargain, 
which ſet the ſhoe- maker a laughing 
When he met with this occurrence, in looking 


© over his journal, he ordered the ſhoe-maker to be 
brought up to Rome, guarded by an officer. As 


it was above 40 years ſince the affair happened, 


the man had quite forgot it, and could not conceive 
the meaning of being ſent for by his Holineſs. © 
As ſoon as he arrived at Rome, he was intro- 
duced into the Pope's. preſence, who aſked him, 
«If he had ever ſeen him at Maceretta. The 

r ſhoemaker almoſt frighted out of his-wits, ſaid, 
Never, that he recollected. ” No, ſays Sixtus, 


don't you remember that I once bought a pair of 


ſhoes of you there? The ſhoe-maker, more con- 
founded than ever, ſaid He knew nothing of the 
matter. Well then, ſays the Pope, I muſt re- 
member for you. You formerly fold me a pair of 
ſhoes, in the price of which, you gave me cre- 


dit for a Julio, that I promiſed to pay you with 


intereſt when I was Pope; now that is come to 
paſs, I have a mind to be as good as my word;“ 
and immediately ordered his majordomo to pay him 


| Maceretta, he went one day to a ſhoe-maker's ſhop, 
to buy a pair of ſhoes; after diſputing about the 
price, Montalto faid, « perhaps, I ſhall be able to 


y you intereſt for your money too. 
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maker returned to his coun men, who waited 
impatiently at the gates, to 'know on what account 
he was ſent for, he told them, His © holineſs had 
ſent for him, only to pay him three Julios; com- 
plaining, that his journey would coſt him 40 crowns. 
Sixtus laughed heartily, when his ſpies told him 
of the ſhoemaker's behaviour, and ſending for him 
back again, enquired, of him if he had a ſan; 
and anſwering, < That he had one, who was in 
orders, The Pope bid him ſend for him, and find- 
ing upon enquiry, that he was a man of very 
ood character he gave him a biſhoprick in the 
kingdom of Ay x When the ſhoemaker came to 
return thanks, Sixtus ſaid to him, We hope you 
are now fatisfied for the uſe of your Julio.“ 
Sixtus, ſoon aſter his coronation, ſent for his ſiſter 
to Rome: The cardinals dreſſed her very fine, - and 
took her to the Vatican, But when the Pope ſaw 
her in that tawdry habit, he pretended not to know 
her, and aſked who ſhe was, on being told it was 
this ſiſter. My Siſter! faid he, with a frown, 
I have but one ſiſter, and ſhe is a poor woman, 
if you have introduced her in this 12 I declare 
ould know her 
again, -if I was to fee her in ſuch clothes as ſhe 
uſed to wear.” and immediately left the room. 
She was afterwards introduced to him in her o 
dreſs, and he received her very affectionately, - 
provided. handſomely for her children,  _ 
It would exceed the limits of our deſign, to men- 
tion all the actions of this N man, who 


died 1 a ſhort reign, on the 27th of 675 I 609; 
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HISTORY XXVII. 


E have many accounts left us by the an 
cients of the terrible devaſtations commit 
by ſerpents. It is probable, incarly times, when 
the arts were little. known, and mankind were but 
thinly ſcattered over the earth, that ſerpents, con- 
tinuing undiſturbed poſſeſſors of the: foreſt, grew to 
_ an. amazing magnitude; and every other tribe of 

animals fell before them, We are told, that while 
Regulus led his army along the banks of the river 
Bagrada in Africa, an enormous ſerpent diſputed 
his paſſage over. We are aſfured by Pliny, who 


ſays that he himſelf ſaw the ſkin, that it was one 


hundred and twenty feet long, and that it had deſ- 
troyed many of the army. At laſt, the ' battering 
engines were brought againſt it, and theſe aſſailing 
it at a diſtance, it was ſoon deftroyed. Its ſpoils 
were carried to Rome, and the ſkin was kept for 
ſeveral: years in the Capitol. | 


A young gentleman lately ſent the following 


account to his friends; 

Some time ſince, the commands of my directors 
carrying me to Ceylon, to tranſact an affair of no 
little conſequence, I had an apartment prepared 
ſor me on the ſkirts of the principal town facing 
the woods; at ſome diſtance from my window 
there was a riſing ground, on which ſtood three 
or four very large palm- trees, that afforded me 
every. morning as 1 lay in bed a delightful proſ- 
pecti One morning, as I was looking at theſe, I 


ſaw, 
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ſaw, as I thought, a large arm of one of them 
in ſtrange commotions, bending and twiſting about, 
though there was no wind, and often ſtriking one 
end to the earth, then raiſing it again, and loſing - 
it among the. leaves, I was gazing at this with 
great amazement, when a Ceyloneſe coming in, I 
begged he would look at it, but when he faw it, 
he was much more amazed and terrified than I; 
in ſhort, a paleneſs overſpread his face, and he ſeem- 
ed almoſt ſinking to the earth with terror. He 
ordered me to bar all my doors; and told me, 
what appeared to be an arm of a tree to me, was 
really a ſerpent of that monſtrous ſize, diverting 
itſelf there with its various commotions, and now 
and then darting down to the earth for prey, I 
ſoon found out the truth of what he told me, and 
looking more nearly, ſaw it ſeize a ſmall animal 
before me, and take it up into the tree. Enquir- + 
ing after this miracle, the Ceyloneſe told me, that 
the wonder was only that the creature was ſo near 
us, for that it was a ſerpent, but too well known 
on the iſland; but that it uſually kept in the in- 
land parts and woods, where it often dropt down 
from the covert of a large tree, and devoured a 
traveller alive. A relation ſo ſtrange as this could 
never have gained credit with me, but tnat I plain- 
ly ſaw before my eyes a creature from its fize 
capable of doing more than was related. The mon- 
ſter, Sir, continued diverting himſelf till we afſem- 
bled a body of twelve of us, to go on Horſe-back 
well armed to deſtroy him. We rode up toward 
the place in a body; 125 not to expole ourſelves 

| to 
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„ 
to unneceſſary dangers, we ſurrounded the ground, 
and rode behind a cloſe thicket, from whence we 
might unſeen level our fire-arms at him. It was 
by this time the heat of the day, and when we 
arrived there, we found him ſo much larger than 
we had conceived, that we all wiſhed ourſelves 
ſafe at home again; and it was a long time be- 


fore any body dar'd fire a gun. We had now 


time to obſerve the creature, and believe me, Sir, 
all the deſcriptions of monſters of this kind hi- 
therto given are trifles to the truth of what we ſaw 
in him. The Ceyloneſe all agreed he was: much 
larger than any they had ever feen, and fuch a mix- 
ture of horror and of beauty together, no eye but 
that which ſaw it, can conceive. The creature, 
Sir, was more than as thick as a flender man's 


waiſt, yet ſeemed far from fat, and very long in 


*proportion to his thickneſs; often hanging himfelf 
by the tail from the higheſt boughs of the tree, 
and reaching the ground with his head. He was 

moſt ſurpriſing] | 


thouſand gambols round the branches of the tree, 
and ſometimes would come down and twiſt his 
tail round the bottom of the trunk, throwing him- 
felf to his whole length all round it. In the midft 
of one of theſe gambols, we were ſurprifed to ſee 
him get up in haſte into» the tree; but the cauſe 
ſoon appeared, a ſmall animal of the foxkind, 
but not like our Engliſh foxes, coming im- 


. mediately after it, the ſerpent had ſeen him com- 


"ing, and took this way to be prepared * 
8 : | 2 


/ agile and nimble, and was now 
A himſelf in the heat of the day with a 
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| He darted down upon the unwary creature from 


the tree, and ſucked. him in in a few minutes, 
then licked his chops with a broad double tongue 
of a blackiſh colour, and laid himſelf at his eaſe 
at length upon the ground, but with his tail till 
twiſted round the tree. In this poſture I had lei- 
ſure with horror, yet with admiration to behold him. 
He was covered all over with ſcales like thoſe of 


a2 Crocodile, all rigged up in the middle; his head 


was green, with a vaſt black ſpot in the middle, 
and yellow ſtreaks round the jaws; he had. a yel- 
low circle like a golden collar - round his neck, 
and behind that another great ſpot of black, His 
ſides were of a duſky olive colour, and his back 
more beautiful than can be well imagined; there 
run down the middle of it, Sir, a broad chain of 
black, curl'd and waved at the edges; round this 
there runs all the way; @-narrow one of fleſh co- 
lour, and on the outſide of that a very broad one 
of a bright yellow, not ftraight like a ribband, but 
waved and curPd in various inflections, and ſpot- 
ted all over at ſmall diſtances, with great, round 
and long blatches of a perfect blood colour; his 
head was very flat, but extremely broad, and his 
eyes monſtrouſly large and very bright and ter- 
rible: : 

Theſe, Sir, were his colours as he lay ſtill, but 
when he moved about in the ſun he was a thou- 
ſand times more beautiful; the colours, according 
to the ſeveral ſhades of the light, preſenting the eye 
with a vaſt variety of mixtures, and in many pla- 


ces looking like our changeable colours in * 
e 
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We now all aim our pieces at him as he lay, 


and fired at his head all at the ſame inſtant; but 
whether he accidentally moved juſt at that time, 


or our fears made us take bad aim, or whatever 


elſe might be the cauſe, we either miſſed him or 


never hurt him; in ſhort, he took no ſort of no- 
tice of it, and after a council of war, we all a- 


greed to make no farther attempt upon him at 
that time, but to go home, and return with a 
ſtronger party the next day. 


Ide Ceyloneſe ſeemed to know the creature 


well, they call it Anocando, and talk of eating its 
flcſh when they caught it, as they had no ſmall 
hopes of this; for, they ſay, when one of theſe 
creatures chuſes a tree for his dwelling, he ſeldom 


quits it of a long time. I detained my company 


of Ceyloneſe to dine with me, and the afternoon 
was ſpent in relating the amazing things which 
one or other of the company had ſeen of this fort 
of mouſters, in ſhort, they told a thouſand things 
that far outwent my credulity; but I am to inform 
vou, that what we ſaw. the following day as much 
exceeded all they had told me, as what they told 
ſeemed to exceed truth and probability. It ſeems 
the conſtant cuſtom of this creature is to lay wait 
for its prey, by hiding in the boughs of large trees, 
from whence it unſuſpected drops upon the wretched 
creature, which is ſeized before it ſees its enemy. 
---But the inſtance we ſaw of this, I muſt relate 
to = at large. | 

The next morning, Sir, we aſſembled to the 
number of more than an hundred at the old _ 
| | | et, 
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ket, where we had the pleaſure (if I dare call it fo) 
to find our enemy ſtill at his old poſt; he ſeemed 
very fierce and very hungry this morning, and we 
ſoon ſaw the amazing effects of it. There are 
great plenty of tygers, you muſt know, Sir, in 
that country: one of theſe, of a monſtrous ſize, 
not lower than a common heifer, as he went along, 
came at length under our ſerpent's tree; in a mo- 
ment we heard a dreadful ruſtling in the wee, and 
ſwift as thought, the ſerpent dropt upon him, ſeiz- 
ing him acroſs the back, a little below the ſhoul- 
ders with his horrible mouth, and taking in a piece 
of the back bigger than a man's head; the crea- 
ture roar'd with agony, and to our unſpeakable 
terror, was running with his enemy towards us; 
his courſe however was ſoon ſtopped, for the nim- 
ble adverſary winding his body three or four times 
round the body of his prey, girted him fo violently, 
that he ſoon fell down in agony. The moment 
the ſerpent had fixed his folds, he let go the back 


of the creature, and raiſing and twining round his 


head, opened its horrid mouth to its full extent, 
and ſeized the whole face of the tyger in it, biting 
and grinding him in a moſt horrid manner, and at 
once choaking him, and tearing him to pieces, 
The tyger reared up again on this, and words are 
too poor to paint his ſeeming agony; he wreathed 
and toſſed about, but all in vain, the enemy where 


ever he went was with him, and his hollow roar- 


ing from within the deſtroyer's mouth was dread- 

ful beyond expreſſion, 
I was for firing on the creature in this _ 
ut 


Can 
but they all declared againſt it; they told me, they 
knew his cuſtom ſo well, that they were now hag 
ſure of him without any trouble or hazard, if they 
let him alone, but that if they diſturbed him in 
this condition, he would be io outrageous, that 
ſeveral of our lives would aſſuredly pay the forfeit. 
They ſeeined to know ſo well what they were 
about, that I readily acquieſced. Several of us 

t the whole day, Sir, in obſerving this ſtrange 
ght; and ſurely the agonies of the tyger were 
. » beyond all that can be conceived, and his death 
more horrid than a thouſand other deaths with all 

their tortures put together, 
The tyger was a very ſtrong and fierce crea- 
ture, and tho* unable to get rid of its cruel enemy, 

yet gave him a world of trouble; a hundred times 
would he rear up and run a little way, but ſoon 
fell down again, partly oppreſſed by the weight, 
and partly by the folds and wreathed twiſts of the 
ſerpent. round his body; but tho” he fell, he was 
far from being conquered, or. at all manageable. 
After ſome hours, he ſeemed much ſpent, and lay 
as if dead; and the ſerpent, who had many times girted 
himſelf violently round him, attempting to .break 
his bones, but in vain, now let go his hold, and 

twiſting his tail only round the tyger's neck, who 
was now in no condition either to reſiſt or eſcape, 
he made towards the tree, dragging with ſome 
pains the victim after him, Naw appeared the 
double uſe of the tree to the creature: Nature it 
ſeems informs this animal, that tho* jt can con- 
quer ſuch, large creatures. as theſe, it can by no 
| | means 
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means devour them as they are, ſiner their bodies 
are too thick for his ſwaflow, and he muſt there- 
fore break their bones, and reduce them to æ ſoft 


maſs, before he can manage them. This He uſu- 


ally does, as we faw him attempt it 1 


| by girting his body very firnify and and ftard rom 
the 


m, by this means cruſhing them to pieces; but 
when this method will not take place, he his re- 
courſe to the tree, as we now had an opportu- 
nity to obſerve. 1 


le dragged the tyger, Sir, by degrers after lim 
to the tree, and the creature being now almoſt 
dead, and unable to fand, he ſeized him figlely 


againſt the trunk of the tree, then immedlat 
winding his body round botfr the tyger and te 
tree ſeveral times, he girted both witlt all His: vt- 


a ſecond time by the back, and ſet Hm on his id | 


olence, tiff the ribs and other bones began to give 


way, and by repeated attempts of this kind, He" 
broke. all the ribs almoſt one by one, this crea-. 
tire's bones being prodigiouſty tough; and eaeft 
giving a loud crack when it burft; when he had 
managed all the ribs thus, he next attempted the 


legs, and broke them ſeverally in the fame man- 


ner, and each in four or five different places; this 
took up many hours, and the poor creature alf 
this while was living, and at every loud erack of 
the bones, gave a howl, tho* not loud, yet pite- 
ous enough to pierce the crueleſt Heart, and make 
even mau forget his natural Hatred to its ſpecies, 
and pity its mifery. After the legs, the ſnakr at- 
tacked the ſkull in the fame manner, but this oy 
* 


(wa). 


his fatigue, and ſeeing his prey in no condition of 


_ eſcaping, left him for the night at the foot of the 


tree, and retired into it himſelf to reft. This gave 


us occaſion of going home, and I muſt aſſure you, 
T could not ſleep for the poor tyger, who was na- 


turally ſo ſtrong and vigorous, that we left him 
ſtill alive, tho* broken and mangled in this miſe- 
rable manner, | 


In the morning I returned with ſeveral others. 


to the thicket, but as we rode up, we ſaw a ſtrange 
change in the face of things; the body of the ty- 
ger, which was now- no longer to be known as 
ſuch, but looked like a red lump of ſhapeleſs mat- 
ter, was dragged to ſome diſtance from the tree, 
and ſhone. all over as covered with glue or jelly; 
when we arrived, we ſaw very plainly the meaning 
of all this; the ſnake was yet buſied about jt. He 


had laid its legs one by one cloſe to the body, and 


was now placing the head ſtraight before, and lick- 
ing the body (which now had no remaining ſhape 
of one, its bones being all broken) and covering 


it with his ſlaver, which was what gave it that 


ſhining look, coating it over like a jelly, and ren- 
dering it fit for ſwallowing, A great deal of time 
was employed in this, . but at length the ſerpent 
having prepared it to his mind, drew himſelf up 
before it, and ſeized the head, juſt as the rattle- 
ſnake in your account did the rat, and began to 
ſuck that, and afterwards the body down into his 


throat. This was a work of fo much time, that 


J left him ſtruggling at the ſhoulders when I went 


home 


ved ſo difficult a taſk, chat the monſter, tired with 
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home to dinner, and by the accounts of thoſe who 
ſtayed to watch him, it was night before he got 
the whole in. | 3 

The morning following we all aſſembled for 
the laſt time, and the very women and children 
followed us, aſſuring us, that as the prey was 
gorged, there was no danger. I could by no means 
conceive the meaning of this, till I came to the 
place, but then I found it. very true; the ſerpent 
had ſo loaded his belly, that he could neither fight 
nor run away. He attempted on our approach to 
climb the tree, but in vain, and was ſoon knocked on 
the head with ſtaves. 
We meaſured him, and his length was thirty 
three feet four inches. He was ſoon cut up, and 
Laſſure you, Sir, afforded a fleſh whiter than veal, 
and as they ſaid that eat of it, finer taſted than 


any fleſh whatever, | 
HISTORY XXVII. 


. it has been obſerved that few are. better 
qualified to give others advice, than thoſe who 
have taken the leaſt of it themſelves; ſo in this reſpect 
I find myſelf perfectly authoriſed to offer mine; 
and muſt take leave to throw together a few. ob- 
ſervations upon that part of a young man's con- 
duct on his entering into life, as it is called. 
The moſt uſual. way among young men who 
have no reſolution of their own, is firſt to aſk one 
friend's advice, and follow it for ſome time; then 


to aſk advice of ons, and turn to that; fo of 
| a 
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a third, ſtill unſteady, always changing. Howe. jure 

, ver, every Change of this nature is for the worſe; that 

people may tell you of _ being unfit for ſome that 
| 


peculiar occupations in life; but heed them not; ſing 


« lieve you.” A famine overſpread the land; the 


taylor made a ſhift to live, becauſe his cuſtomers 
| could 


- whatever employment you follow with perſeve- laſt 

rance and affiduity, will be found fit for you; it call 

will be your ſupport in youth and comfort in age. 1 

In learning the uſeful part of every profeſſion, ve- | that 

ry moderate abilities will ſuffice: great abilities Juri 

are generally obnoxious to the poſſeffors Life has you 

been compared to a race; but the alluſion ftill ſen! 

improves, by obſerving, that the moſt ſwift are har 

ever the moſt apt to ſtray from the courſe, but 

- To know one profeſſion only, is enough for wh 

one man to know; and this, whatever the pro- | 

feſſors may tell you to the contrary, is ſoon learn- pe 

Ft) ed. Be contented, therefore, with one good em- aly 
4 ployment; for if you underſtand two at a time, If 

1 people will give you buſineſs in neither. off 

it A conjurer and a taylor once happened to con- im 

1 verſe together, „Alas!“ cries the taylor, „what an 

4 «& an unhappy poor creature am I! If people ever po 
1 e take it into their heads to live without cloaths, a 

il I am undone; I have no other trade to have re- du 

4 courfe to.” „Indeed friend, I pity you ſincerely,” C2 

' replies the conjuror; * but, thank heaven, things he 

| * are not quite ſo bad with me; for, if one trick hi 

1 « ſhould fail, I have an hundred tricks more for * 

| e them yet. However, if at any time you are a 

| reduced to beggary, apply to me and I will re- g 


= I 


could not be without cloaths; but the poor con- 
jurer, with all his hundred tricks, could find none 
that had money to throw away: it was in vain 
that he promiſed to eat fire, or to-vomit pins; no 
ſingle creature would relieve him, ö till he was at 
laſt obliged ro beg from the very taylor whoſe 
calling he had formerly deſpiſed. 

There are no obſtructions more fatal to fortune, 
than pride and reſentment. If you muſt reſent in- 


juries at all, at leaſt ſuppreſs your indignation till 


you become richz and then ſhew away. The re- 
ſentment of a poor man is like the efforts of a 
harmleſs inſect to ſting; it may get him cruſhed, 
but cannot defend him. Who yalues that anger 

which is conſumed only in empty menaces? 
Once upon a time a gooſe fed its young by a 
pond-ſide; and a gooſe in ſuch circumſtances, is 
always extremely proud, and exceſſively punctilious. 
If any other animal, without the leaſt deſign to 
offend, happened to paſs that way, the gooſe was 
immediately at it. The pond, ſhe ſaid, was her's, 
and ſhe would maintain her right in it, and ſup- 
port her honour, while ſhe had a bill to hifs, or 
2 wing to flutter. In this manner ſhe drove away 
ducks, pigs and chickens; nay, even the inſidious 
cat was ſeen to ſcamper. A lounging maſtiff, 
however, happened to paſs by, and thought it no 
harm if he ſhould lap a little of the water, as he 
was thirſty, The guardian gooſe flew at him like 
a fury, pecked at him with her beak, and ſlapped 
him with her feathers. The dog grew angry, and 
had twenty times a mind to give her a fly 2 
ut 


La 3 


but ſuppreſſing his indignation, becauſe his maſter 
was nigh, < A pox take thee,” cries. he, “ for a 
c fool, ſure thoſe who have neither ſtrength nor 


« weapons to fight, at leaſt ſhould be civil.“ 80 
faying, he went forward to the pond, quenched his 
thirſt, in ſpite of the gooſe, and followed his maſ- 
ter 


nother obſtruction to the fortune of youth is, 
that, while they are willing to take offence from 
none, they are alſo equally deſirous of giving no- 
ody offence. From hence they endeavour to 
pleaſe all, comply with every requeſt, and attempt 
to ſuit themſelves to every company; have no will 
of their own; but, like wax, catch every contigu- 
ous impreſſion. By thus attempting to give univer- 
ſal ſatisfaction, they at laſt find themſelves miſer- 
ably diſappointed; to bring the generality of ad- 
mirers on our fide, it is ſufficient to attempt pleaſing 
a very few. ä | 
A painter of eminence was once reſolved to 
finiſh a piece which ſhould pleaſe the whole world. 
When, therefore, he had drawn a picture, in which 
his utmoſt ſkill was exhauſted, it was expoſed in 
the public market- place, with directions at the 
bottom for every ſpectator to mark with a bruſh, 
that lay by, every limb and feature which ſeem- 
ed erroneous. The ſpectators came, and in gene- 
ral applauded; but each willing to ſhew his talent 
at criticiſm, ſtigmatized whatever he thought pro- 
At evening, when the painter came, he was 
mortified to find the picture one univerlal blot; 
not a ſingle ſtroke that had not the marks of diſ- 
: 5 | approbation, 


next day he was reſolved to try them in a different 
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approbation. Not fatisfied with this trial, ehe 
manner; and expoſing his picture as before, de- 
fired that every ſpectator would mark thoſe beau- 


ties he approved or admired. The people compli- | 
ed, and the artiſt returning found his picture co- 


vered with the marks of beauty; every ſtroke that 


had been yeſterday condemned, now received the 
character of approbation. Well,“ cries the pain- 
ter, „I now find that the beſt way to pleaſe all 
5 the world, is to attempt pleaſing one half of it.“ 


HISTORY. XXIX. 


N the reign of Jenghis Can, conqueror of the 
I eaſt, in the city of Samarchand, lived Noura- 
in the merchant, renowned throughout all the re- 
gions of India for the extent of his commerce, 
and the integrity of his dealings. His warehouſes 
were filled with all the commodities of the remo- 
teſt nations; every rarity of nature, every — 
of art, whatever was valuable, whatever was uſeful, 
haſted to his hand. The ftreets were crouded with 
his carriages; the ſea was covered with his ſhips; 
the ſtreams of Oxus were wearied with convey- 
ance, and every breeze of the ſky wafted wealth 
to Nouradin, | | . 
At length Nouraddin felt himſelf ſeized with a 
flow malady, which he firſt endeavoured to divert 
by application, and afterwards to relieve by luxury 
and indulgence; but finding his ſtrength every 
day leſs, he was at laſt terrified, and called for help 


upon 
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upon the ſages of phyſic; they filled his apart- 
ments with alixipharmicks, — and eſ- 
ſential virtues; the pearls of the ocean were diſ- 
ſolved, the ſpices of Arabia were diſtilled, and all 
the powers of nature were employed, to give new 
ſpirits to his nerves, and new balſam to his blood. 
Nouradin was for ſome time amuſed with promiſes, 
invigorated with cordials, or ſoothed with ano- 
dynes; but the diſeaſe preyed upon his vitals, and 
he ſoon diſcovered with indignation, that health 
was not to be bought. He was confined to his 
chamber, deſerted by his phyſicians, and rarely 
viſited by his friends; but his unwillingneſs to die, 
flattered him long with hopes of life. 

At length, having paſſed the night in tedious 
languor, he called to him AJmamoulin, his only 
ſon; and diſmiſſing his attendants. 4+ My ſon, 
(ſays he) behold here the weakneſs and fragility 
of man; look backward a few days, thy father 
was great and happy, freſh as the vernal roſe, and 
ſtrong as the cedar of the mountain; the nations 
of Aſia drank his dews, and art and commerce de- 


lighted in his ſhade. Malevolence beheld me, and 


ſighed: His root, ſhe cried, is fixed in the depths; 
it is watered by the fountains of Oxus; it ſends 
out branches afar, and bids defiance to the blaſt ; 
. prudence reclines againſt his trunk, and proſperity 


ces on his top. Now, Almamoulin, look upon 
me withering and proſtrate; look upon me and at- 
tend, I have trafficked, I have proſpered, I have 
rioted in gain; my houſe is ſplendid, my ſervants 
are numerous; yet I diſplayed only a ſmall part of 
| my 
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my riches; the reſt, which I was hindered from 
enjoying by the fear of raifing envy, or tempting 
rapaCity, I have piled in towers, I have buried in 
caverns, I have hidden in ſecret repoſitories, which 
this ſcroll will diſcover. My purpoſe was, after 
ten months more ſpent in commerce, to have with- 
drawn my wealth to a ſafer country; to have 
given ſeven years to delight and feſtivity, and the 
remaining part of my days to ſolitude and repen- 
tance; but the hand of death is upon me; a fri- 
gorifick torpor encroaches upon my veins; [I 
am now leaving the produce of my toil, which it 
muſt be thy buſineſs to enjõy with wiſdom.” The 
thought of leaving his wealth filled Nouradin with 
ſuch grief, that he fell into convulſions, became 
delirious, and expired. | 

Almamoulin, who loved his father, was touched 
a while with honeſt ſorrow, and fat two hours in 
profound meditation, without peruſing the paper 
which he held in his hand. He then retired to 
his own chamber, as overborne with , affliction, 
and there read the inventory of his new poſſeſ- 
fions, which ſwelled his heart with ſuch tranſ- 
ports, that he no longer lamented his father's death, 
He was now . ſufficiently compoſed to order a fu- 
neral of modeſt magnificence, ſuitable at once to 
the rank of Nouradin's profeſſion, and the reputa- 
tion of his wealth. The two next nights he ſpent 
in viſiting the tower and the caverns, and found 
the treaſures greater to his eye, than to his ima- 
gination. | | 7 | 

Almamoulin had been bred to the practice of 


exact 
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exact frugality, and had often. looked with envy on 
the finery and expendes of other young men: He 
therefore helieved that happineſs was now in his 
power, ſince he eould obtain all of which he had 


hitherto' been aceuſtömed to regret the want. He 


reſolved to give a looſe to his deſires, to revel in 
enjoyment, and feel pain or uneaſineſs no more. 

immediately procured a ſplendid: equipage, 
dreſſed his ſervants in rich embroidery; and co- 
vered his hotſes with: golden capariſons. He ſhow 
ered down filver on the populace, and ſuffered 
their acclamations to ſwell him with inſolence. 
The nobles ſaw him with: anger, the wiſe men of 
the ſtate combined againſt him, the leaders of ar- 


mies threatened his deſtruction. Almamoulin was 


informed of his danger: He put on the robe of 


mourning in the preſence of his enemies, and ap- 
peaſed them with gold and gems, and ſupplication. 


He then ſought to ſtrengthen himſelf, by an al- 
liance with the princes of Tartary, and offered 
the price of kingdoms, for a wife of noble birth. 
His ſuit was generally rejected, and his preſents 
refuſed; but a Princeſs of Aſtracan once conde- 
ſcended to admit him to her preſence. She re- 
ceived him ſitting on a throne, attired in the robe 
of royalty, and ice with the jewels of Gol- 
conda; command ſparkled in her eyes, and dignity 
towered on her. forehead. Almamouhn approached 
and trembled. She ſaw his confuſion, and diſ- 
dained him. How, ſays ſhe, dares the wretch hope 
my obedience, who thus ſhrinks at my glance? 
Retire, and enjoy thy riches in ſordid Ry" 
| ou 
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thou waſt born to be wealthy, but never canſt be 
reat. +. : 
a He then contracted his deſires to more private 
and domeſtic pleaſures. He built palaces, he laid 
out gardens, he changed the face of the land, he 
tranſplanted foreſts, he levelled mountains, opened 
roſpects into diſtant regions, poured fountains 
Cn the tops of turrets, and rolled rivers through 
new channels. | ; . | 
Theſe amuſements pleaſed him ſor a time; but 
languor and wearineſs ſoon invaded him. His 
bowers loſt their fragrance, and the waters mur- ' 


mered without notice. He purchaſed large tracts 


of land in diftant provinces, adorned them with 
houſes of pleaſure, -and diverſified them with ac- 
commodations for different ſeaſons. Change of 
place at firſt relieved his ſatiety, but all the no- 
velties of ſituation were ſoon exhauſted; he found 
his heart vacant, and his deſires, for want of external 
objects, ravaging himſelf. Xs 
e therefore returned to Samarcand, and ſet 
open his doors to thoſe whom idleneſs ſends out in 
ſearch of pleaſure, His tables ( were always covered 
with delicacies; wines of every vintage ſparkled 
in his bowls, and his lamps ſcattered perfumes, 
The ſound of the lute, and the voice of the ſinger, 
chaſed away ſadneſs; hour was crouded with 
pleaſure; and the day ended and began with feaſts 
and dances, and revelry and merriment. Alma- 
moulin cried out, 1 have at laſt found the 


« of - riches; I ara ſurrounded by companions,” 
* who view my worn without envy; and 
* £1 X. ' enjoy 
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cc enjoy at once the raptures of rity, and 
ce the Rey of an Fele ſtation. * 8 
<« can he feel, whom all are ſtudious to pleaſe, 
ce that they may be repaid with pleaſure? What 
<« danger can he dread to whom every man is a 
Such were the thoughts of Almamoulin, ' as he 
looked down from a gallery upon the gay aſſem- 
bly, regaling at his expence; but in the midſt of 
this ſoliloquy, an officer of juſtice entered the 
houſe, and in the form of a legal Citation, ſummoned 
Almamoulin to appear before the emperor. - The 
gueſts ſtood awhile aghaſt, then ſtole 'imperceptibly 
away, and he was led off without a ſingle voice 
to witneſs his integrity. He now found one of his 
moſt frequent viſitants, accuſing him of | treaſon, in 
hopes of ſharing his confiſcation; yet, unpatro- 
nized and unſupported, he cleared himfelf by the 
openneſs of innocence, and the conſiſtence of truth; 
he was diſmiſſed with honour, and his accuſer pe- 
riſhed in priſunnn wp 6 
_  Almamoulin:; now perceived with how little rea- 
ſon he had hoped for juſtice or fidelity from thoſe 
who live only to gratify their ſenſes; and, being 
now weary with vain experiments upon life, and 
fruitleſs ſearches after felicity, he had recourſe to A 
a ſage, who, after ſpending his youth in travel and 
obſervation, had retired from all human cares, to 4 
ſmall habitation on the banks of Qxus, where he 
converſed only with ſuch as ſolicited: his counſel. 
<< Brother, (ſaid the philoſopher) thou haſt ſuffered » 
thy "reaſon to be deluded by idle hopes, and falla- 
* | CIOUS 
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cious appearances. ' Having long looked with de- 
fire upon riches, thou haſt taught thyſelf to think 
them more valuable than nature defigned them, 
and to expect from them, what'experierice has now 
taught thee, that they cannot give, That they do 
not confer wiſdom, thou may ſt be convinced, by 
conſidering at how. dear a price they tempted thee, 

thy firſt entrance into the world, to purchaſe 
the empty ſound of vulgar acclamation. That 
they cannot beſtow fortitude nor magnanimity, 
that man may be certain, who ſtood trembling at 


Aſtracan, before a being not naturally ſuperior. to 


himſelf. That they will not ſupply unexhauſted 
pleaſure, the recollection of forſaken palaces, and 
neglected gardens, will eaſily inform thee. That 
they rarely purchaſe friends, thou didſt ſoon diſco- 
ver, when thou wert left to ſtand thy trial un- 
countenanced and alone. Yet think not riches 
uſeleſs; there are purpoſes, to which a wil: man 
may be delighted to apply them; they may, by a 
rational diſtribution to thoſe who want them, eaſe 
the pains of helpleſs diſeaſe, ſtill the throbs of 
reſtleſs anxiety, relieve innocence from oppreſſion, 
and raiſe imbecillity to chearfulneſs and vigour. 
This they will enable thee - to perform, and this 
will afford the only happineſs ordained for our pre- 
ſent ſtate, the confidence of divine fayour, and the 
hope of future rewards,” 


„ @TETOLY XIXx- 
| © r. tells us, of millions of 


people abandoned to the caprice of the _ 
* 
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deft princes, and of whole nations devoted to the 
blind fury of tyrants, The delirium of tyranny 


tramples on the beſt gifts of nature: Such is the 


perverſeneſs of human nature; who can deſcribe it 
in all its latitude? On the face of this globe, how 
very few are the ſpots where man can live and flou- 
riſh? The fertile plains of Aſia, the rich low lands 
of Egypt. and of Diarbeck, the fruitful fields bor- 
dering on. the Tygris and the Euphrates, the ex- 
tenſive country of 3 Eaſt-Indies, all theſe ſeem as 
if intended for terreſtrial paradiſes: but though ſur- 
rounded with the ſpontaneous riches of nature, tho 
her kindeſt favours ſeem to þe ſhed on thoſe beau- 
tiful regions with the maſt profuſe hand; yet there 
in general we find the moft wretched people in the 
world. Almoſt every where, liberty ſo natural to 
mankind, is refuſed, or rather enjoyed but by their 
tyrants ; the word ſlave, is the appellation of, every 
rank, who adore as a divinity, a being worſe than 
themſelves. Tears are ſhed, perpetual groans are 
heard, where only the accents gf peace, alacrity, 
and gratitude ſhould reſound. 5 
The dreadful cruelties endured by the Negroe 
Naves, ſhock humanity to relate; whilſt the plant- 
ers enjoy all poſſible feſtiyity, and happineſs. Their 


ears by habit are become deaf, their hearts are hard- 


enced; they neither ſee, hear, nor feel for the woes 
of their poor flaves, from whoſe painful labours 


all their wealth proceeds. The cracks of the whip 
urging theſe miſerable beings to exceſſive labour, 
are far too diſtant from the gay capital to be heard. 


Here the horrors of ſlavery, the hardſhips of in- 
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ceſſant toils, are unſeen; and no one thinks with 
compaſſion of thoſe ſhowers of ſweat and tears which 
from the bodies of Africans, daily drop, and moiſt- 
en the ground they till. The choſen race eat, 
drink, and live happy, while the unfortunate one 
grubs up the ground, raiſes indigo, or huſks the 
rice; expoſed to a ſun full as ſcorching as their na- 
tive one; without the ſupport of good food, with- 
out the cordials' of any chearing liquor. This 
great contraſt has often afforded me ſubjects of 
the moſt afflicting meditation. On ane fide, behold 
2 people enjoying all that life affords, malt entice- 
ing and pleaſurable, without labour, without fatigue, 
hardly ſubjected to tne trouble of wiſhing, With 

old, dug from Peruvian mountains, they order veſ- 

Is ta the coaſts of Guinea; by virtue of that gold, 
wars, murders, and devaſtations are committed in 
ſome harmleſs, peaceable African neighbqurhood, 
where dwelt innocent people, who even knew not 
but that all men were black. The- daughter torn 
from her weeping mother, the child from the diſ- 
treſſed parents, the wife from the loving huſband, 
Whole families ſwept away and brought through 
ſtorms and tempeſts to the metropolis! There ar- 
ranged like horſes. at a fair, they are branded like 
cattle, and then driven to toil, to ftarve, and to 
languiſh for a few years on the plantations, And 
for whom muſt they work? For perſons they 
know not, and who have no other power over 
them than that of violence. Strange order, of things } 
Oh, Nature, where art thou? -- Are not theſe blacks 
thy children as well as we? * 
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— tene will I hope apo 
theſe gloomy thoughts. I Te ker ce in- 
vited to dine with a planter, who lived in the coun- 
try, In order to avoid the heat of che ſun; I re- 
ſolved to go on foot, ſheltered in a ſmall path, lead- 
ing through n pleaſant wood. I' was' lelfurely tra- 
velling along, attentively' examining: ſome pociline 
bone ng which, I had':colleetd,> when all at _— I 
- the — — agitated, I immediately' caſt 

from which I 
ot 2 Fob diſtance; in order to ſee whether 
it was: occaſioned: by à ſudden ſhower; when at 
that inſtant a ſound — a derp rough voice, 
uttered, as I thought, a" few inarticulate monoſy- 
lables. Alarmed x. ſurpriſed; I looked all round, 
when I perceived at * ſomething” reſetn- 
bling a cage, ſuſpended to the boughs of a tree; 
all the branches of which covered with 
large birds of prey, fluttering about, and anxiouſſy 
endeavouring to perch on the cage. Actuated 
by an involuntary motion of my hands, more 
than by any deſign of mind, I fired at them; they 
all :flew to a ſhort diſtance, with a moſt hideous 
noiſe: when, horrid to think, and painful to repeat, 
1 perceived a negro, ſuſpended in' the cage, and 
left there to expire] I ſhudder when I recollect, 
that the birds had already picked out his eyes; bis 
cheek bones were bare; his — had been attackæd 
in ſeveral places, and his body ſeemed covered with 
a multitude of wounds. From the edges of the 
ſockets, and from the lacerations with wiich 


* the blood lowly dropped, and 
tinged 


ize for 
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tinged the ground beneath. No ſooner were the 
birds flown, than ſwarms of 2 covered the bo- 
dy of this unfortunate wretch , eager to feed on his 
ſpore, though depri his n coal ſtill awd 
diſtincliy, and in 11 uncouth i a r 
to giye him ſome water. to allay his 
manity herſelf would have 4 * back with — 
ror; _ would — balanced whether to leſſen ſuch 
reiflſs diſtreſs, or mercifully with one blow to end 
agonizing torture! Had I had a ball in my 
certainly ſhould have diſpatched him; but 
= 1. myſelf 5 to perform fo kind an office, 
I ſought, though trembling, to relieve him as well 
as I could. A ſhell ready fixed to a pole, which 
had been uſed by ſome negroes, Pein itſelf to 
me; I filled it with water, and with trembling: 
hands guided it to the quiyering lips of the wretch⸗ 
ed ſufferer. Urged by the irreſiſtable power of thirſt, 
he endeavoured to meet it, as he gueſſed i Its approach 
by the noiſe it made in paſſing Gough the gary of 
5 cage. Tanke you white man, tank 
puts ſome poyſon and give me How long — — 
you been hanging there I aſked him. 4 Twa 
days, and me no die; the birds, the birds; aaak 
me!” Oppreſſed with the reflections which this- 
ſhocking ſpectacle afforded me, I muſtered ſtrength 
enough to walk away: upon rnquary I found, that 
the reaſon for this ſlave being thus puniſhed, wag: 
Ms „ 
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AD AN, King of Golconda, celebrated for 
the love of his ſubjects, having an only ſon 
ucated him with great care; but, fearing the 
deur and pleaſures of a court might tempt him 
to forſake the paths of virtue, he ſent him to Selim, 
formerly his minifter, who had renounced the va- 
nities of the world, and inhabited a cavern at the 
foot of an high mountain on the other fide of the 
Ganges. Selim took all poſſible care to inſtruct 
the Prince in every thing relating to government, 
and to inſtil into him the precepts of virtue. 
As they were excluded from all ſociety, the her- 
mit, to divert the prince, often led him to the ex- 
tremity of a large foreſt, where the birds of Pa- 
radiſe made their neſts, and chanted forth their me- 
lodious ſongs. One evening as they were return- 
ing; a lion iſſued from the foreſt, purſued by a ſer- 
pent of a monſtrous ſrze, which overtook, and 
wound himſelf round the generous beaſt, at a few 
ces from them. All the lion's efforts to diſen- 
himſelf from this terrible enemy were in vain; 
the Prince, moved with compaſſion, ſtepped for- 
ward to his affiſtance, and with a lucky ſtroke, 
with his ſword, cut the ſerpent in two, and freed 
the beaſt, But, to their great ſurprize, the two 
parts of the ſerpent united, twiſted round the Prince, 
and had certainly ſqueezed him to death, had not 


Selim taken his ſword and cut off his head. He 


alſo cut the ſerpent in ſmall pieces, and _ 
them 
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them over the plain. They had ſcarcely diſpoſed of the 
pieces of the ſerpent, when they found themſelves 
ſwell in a ſurprizing manner. The lion bounded 
over the plain, aud quickly returned with ſeveral 
his mouth, with which they 

rubbed themſelves, and the ſwelling ſubſided. | 

The lion then crawled on his belly, licked their 
feet, and made ſigns to them to follow him into the 
foreſt, Having croſſed the foreſt, he led them to 
a large lake, into which he plunged, and ſeemed to 
invite them to follow him. They approached the 
margin of the lake; but no ſooner did their feet 
touch the water, than they found themſelves, with 
the lion, in a moſt ſuperb palace, in the midſt of 
which was a cryſtal fountain, aud near it, on an 
elegant bed, a perſon in a royal habit, faſt locked 
in ſleep. The moment the lion perceived this 
man, he flew violently upon him, flew him, and. 
inſtantly aſſumed his form. This done, he ap- 
proached the Prince and the hermit, and defired 
they would ſuſpend their opinion, both of the ac- 
tion which ſeemed to give them terror, and of his 
transformation, which doubtleſs, cauſed their ſur- 
priſe, till he had acquainted them with his ſtory, 
which, when he had ſeated them on the margin of 


the fountain, he thus began: 


| Know, my generous protectors and deliverers, 
that this palace I built and furniſhed for a place 
of retirement from the fatigues of royalty. 1 am 
the King of Siam, the wealthieſt and moſt: popu- 
lous of any yet known to man. At the age of 
eighteen I loſt my father, a Prince more conſpi- 
2 | cuous 
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cuous for his virtue than his high rank; and I may 
juſtly ſay, that the kingdom he left me, could by 
10 means compenſate the loſs of his precepts, ex- 
ample, and vigilance over my youthful days. Had 
he lived till I had attained a riper age, he would 
have fixed me in the path of virtue, into which 
he had early guided my ſteps, and from which I 
was too eaſily allured by my own paſſions, and 
the pernicious flattery of ſycophants, who debauched 
my mind, puffed me up with a vain conceit of m 
own power, and ſo impoiſoned my fooliſh heart 
with pride, that I deſpiſed the gods, exacted divine 
honours from my ſubjects, and ſuffered the righ- 
teous puniſhment of my groſs wickedneſs. 

When I took the reins of government into my 
hands, I choſe a new council from among the 
youngeſt and moſt fprightly of the nobility; for the 
precepts and advice of my father's councellors were 
ſoon irkſome to me: Some of them had the pru 
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ing me to take that courſe which they faw they 
could not divert me from by their remonſtrances, 
and retired from court: But others, who loved me 
better, continued to perſecute me, as I then termed 
their loyal and friendly admonitions, with laying 
down the fatal conſequences of my inconfiderate 
actions, and endeavouring to lead me back into the 
paths of virtue, I was, however, too far deviated 
from them, not to be diſpleaſed with their offici- 
ous interpoſition and efforts to controul my paſ- 
ſions; which had fo far got the better of my rea- 
ſon, that I put to death theſe faithful, theſe ſteady 

5 friends, 


dence to provide for their own ſecurity, by ſuffer- 
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friends, and took ſerpents into my boſom; which, 
by the poiſon of their adulation, ſufficiently ap- 
peaſed the ghoſts of thoſe brave, good, generous, 
and friendly counſellors; bringing the wrath of 
heaven on my head, and on my unhappy people, 
who, though innocent, ſuffered: for my crimes. 

I ſet out in blood, and governed with a ſceptre 


of iron; I gave a looſe to every deſire, and, ſurely, 


Providence never placed a greater monſter on a 
regal throne, to. be a ſcourge to the moſt profli- 
gate nation, though my people deſerved another 
epithet: Hearing of the beauty of king Senib's 
daughter, I demanded her in marriage, and her fa- 
ther readily conſented. In a word, ſhe was adored 
by my ſubjects, and I thought I poſleſſed in her 
more than the world could equal. Raſah, for 
that was the name of this ineſtimable woman, ſoon 
was better acquainted with me than I was with 
myſelf; for ſhe had a penetrating judgment, and 
took all the means in her power, to bring me off 
from thoſe vices, which ſullied the glory ef my 
throne, and drew upon 'me the contempt and ha- 
tred of my ſubjects; the latter being naturally fol- 
lowed by the — Though their loyalty made 
them bear with me ſeveral years, before they en- 
deavoured by force of arms, to curb my licenti- 
ouſneſs: At length, tired with my rapine, crueity, 
and luſt, Nizam was induced, by the cries of his 
harrafſed and oppreſſed countrymen, to take the 
field for their deliverance, He had been a ſucceſs- 


ful general, and a wiſe counſellor, under my fa- 


ther. Upon the firſt news of this rebellion, I drew 
out 
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out all my forces, reſolved. to chaſtiſe this arch- 
rebel in perſon, While I was in full march to 


attack him, I met a meſſenger, who in the name 


of Nizam and his confederates, made me a ſharp 
remonſtrance, though couched in very dutiful terms. 
This ſo irritated me, that I. ordered his head to 
be-ſtruck off; but, Raſah, to whom I could de- 
ny nothing, interpoſed, and ſaved his life. The 
ſentence I pronounced againſt this meſſenger, cauſed 
a general murmur among my troops; who accuſed 
me. of cruelty, by cutting off » Il means of accom 
modation with a juſtly incenſed people, who Me od 
ſufficiently proved their loyalty, 'by- ſubmitting ſo 


long to be oppreſſed after a barbarous manner, no- 


torious to all the world: That the great Creator 
of the univerſe never created men innumerable to 
gratify the caprice, and hold their lives at the plea- 
ſure of one man. I learned theſe murmurs from 
my ſpies, ſeized, and immediately. put to death the 


chief of theſe malecontents, contrary to the advice 


of Raſah, who begged me to diſſemble the know- 
ledge of them, and endeavour, by lenity, to gain 
the hearts of my army. The — of this ex- 
ecution occaſioned great deſertions; the next night 
one half of my troops went over to the rebels. 
Three days after I encamped on a large plain, and 
reſolved, notwithſtanding the great advantage they 
had by their numbers, to attack them. Accor- 
dingly, I made a diſpoſition, and was leading my 
army to engage, when Nizam adyanced, and, with 
a loud voice, defired me to take com affion ON 
myſelf and a wretched people, whom I had dri- 
yen to theſe extremities for ſelf- preſervation, 
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I was ſo enraged at the inſolence of Nizam, that 
I breathed n revenge, and ordered the 
degin che attack, They march- 
ed directly up to the enemy's ramp, but, inſtead 
of attacking, they ſaluted them, and fell into their 
ranks. In a word, my Whole army, to a man, 
deſerted me, and I was, with Raſah, and fifty other 
of my wives, taken priſoner dy Nizam; for my 
women prevented me putting an end to my life, 
as I attempted to do. In this condition, Nizam 
approached me, and proſtrating himſelf, ſaid, Sir, 
do not imagine you are in the hands of your ene- 
mies, but in thoſe of your moſt faithful ſervants, 
and moſt loyal ſubjects; not as a priſoner, but as 
our lawful monarch, to command and to be obey- 


ed. | 
Nizam, faid I, theſe profeMions of layalty fuit 
ill with our reſpectiye circumſtance. 
Far be it from me, replied the old man, to en- 
tertain a rebellious thought. No, Sir, I am no 
rebel, neither are you à Captive, Thoſe ate the 
rebels, thoſe are your enemies,” who haye debauched 


your youth, held your reaſon captive, and when 


they had led you to a precipice, as they imagi- 
ol meanly deſerted you, Saying this, he retire 
from me, and put to death all thoſe ſycophants 
who had baſely betrayed me. After this he came 
to me with others, who were of my council, and 
begged I would proclaim a pardon for what was 
pait, reſume the reins of government, admit Raſah 
to my council, and place a confidence in their un- 
alterable loyalty, As I looked upon myſelf their 

Sh priſoner, 
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- priſoner, I diſſembled my reſentments, proclaimed 
a pardon, took the Queen into the council, and 
directed my march to my metropolis. At my ar- 
rival, Nizam deſired to retire, and, upon my con- 
ſenting to his leaving the court, he diſbanded his 
army, and returned with only his ordinary retinue. 
I found a great alacrity among my ſubjects, every 
one ſtriving to excel in their demonſtrations of 
loyalty: But as I could not digeſt Nizam's hav- 
ing taken up arms, and the deſertion of the other 
grandees, I was continually meditating on the means 
to revenge the injuries I imagined had been done 
me, and to regain my loſt liberty. When I. al- 
moſt deſpaired of having it in my power to wreak 
my vengeance on the hated necks of my enemies, 
a magician came to court, I received him with 
open arms, flattering myſelf that fortune had now 
put it into my power to recover my peace of mind, 
and loſt liberty. Mi 
To this wretch I unboſomed myſelf, and told 
him my anxiety of mind. He adviſed me to diſ- 
ſemble my uneaſineſs, to govern according to the 
advice of my council, to counterfeit a love for my 
ſubjects, and an utter abhorrence of my former 
life. He found the way to wind himſelf into my 
heart, and I was never eaſy without him. He one 
day came to me, and told me, that now was the 
time to take vengeance on my enemies, but that I 
muſt be entirely guided by him, or the miſchief 
we deſigned for others would fall on our own heads, 
and. he ſhould be involved in my inevitable ruin. 
. Overjoyed at the diſcourſe, I promiſed * 
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ally to obſerve whatever he ſhould enjoin me. Or- 
der then, faid he, your hunters to kill a lion, fave 
the blood, and bring the beaſt to your apartment 
in this palace. "op | 

My hunters brouget, next morning, a lion to 
the palace, which they had taken in a toil, and 
was fo ſecured, that the magician received him alive. 
Every one was commanded to depart, and the ma- 
gician cutting the throat of the generous beaſt, 
gave me a bowl of the reeking blood, which by 
his orders I drank off. After this, he anointed 
me from head to foot, flaying off the lion's ſkin, 
which, taking on the left arm, he led me, by the. 
right hand, into a garden, which no part of the 
palace overlooked, and there, by my own foolith - 
conſent, ſewed me up in the ſpoils of the beaſt. 
He then bid me turn towards the ſun, and pro- 
ſtrate myſelf three times; in the interim he made 
to the door, which gave us entrance into the garden, 
and, there, pronouncing ſome words, I ſaw the 
palace ſink with him, and a lake ariſe. I ran 
immediately to the ſide of the lake to plunge in, 
but the monſtrous ſerpent which you deſtroyed, 
defended it, and drove me from the banks. I was 
going to exclaim againſt this vile treachery, and 
to tear off the lion's hide; but I found my voice 
changed to a terrifying roar, and that I only tore 
my own fleſh. Convinced of my unhappy meta- 
morphoſis, I fled to the woods, and, in deſpair, 
threw myſelf under the ſhade of a large cedar, 
lamenting my fooliſh credulity, which had brought 
me into {@ wretched a condition, About five _ 
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I ranged the ſolitary, foreſts, often viſiting . the lake; 
but found all acceſs to it impoſſible, by 1 74 
lance and fierceneſs of the ſerpent. At end 
of five years, as I lay ſtretched at the foot of a 
large cedar, on a ſudden the earth ſhook all around 
me, and à voice, like thunder, after calling me 
three times by my name, ſaid, Art thou more ſtu- 
pid than the beaſt into which thou art changed; 
Or art thou deſirous of recovering thy priſtine 
form? I immediately faid, within myſelf, that 
it was poflible? I found my inmoſt thoughts were 
known, and anſwered, O what, or whoever thou 
art, that giveſt me this daun of hope, continue 
beneficence, and direct me how I may recover 
the form and — of man. The voice anſwered, 
Doſt thou think thyſelf wat; at it, who whilſt 
thou wert a man, nay, even the chiefeſt' of men, 
degenerated into the moſt cruel of ſavages, by caſt- 
ing from thee the diſtinguiſhing faculty between 
man and beaſt, and gratifying thy paſſions like the 
latter? Learn thou, king of Siam, that this firſt 
Being, whoſe will madeè, can alſo deſtroy this ſtu- 
pendious frame: The voice then acquainted me that 
the lake and ſerpent were the effects of the ma- 
gician's magic, and that when I had expiated my 
crimes by my ſufferings, and effaced the memory 
of them by my repentance and reſolution to of- 
fend no more, the great Creator of the univerſe 
would ſhew me mercy, and reſtore me to my for- 
mer ftate. Here the voice ceaſed, and I, proſtrat- 
ing myſelf, licked” the duſt of that earth, which 
my - ſtupid ingratitude had rendered me unworthy 
N | | EVI EASE * 
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to tread. Three times a day I conftantly proſ- 
trated myſelf before that tremendous being who 
governs all things; repented of my own wicked- 
neſs, owned with ſincere humility, his juſtice, and 
with a heart truly grateful, returned my thanks 
and praiſe for his remembering mercy while he 
inflicted puniſhment, and implored a continuance 
of his protection for Raſah. About ten months 
after I heard the voice, as I was proſtrated and 
adoring the Ruler of the world, I was bid to ariſe, and 
follow carefully a curling duſt which a gentle breeze 
carried along the plain; for providence had heard. 
my fervent prayers, and the time was come for 
my deliverance: That I ſhould be attacked by the 
ſerpent, but bid me truſt in- the God of nature; 
take care the ſevered pieces of the ſerpent, which 
two men ſent to deliver me ſhould hew in pieces, 
did not rejoin, and, if either of us were defiled 
with the invenomed blood of the monſter, to uſe 
the herb which I then trod upon: That, after the 


ſerpent was deſtroyed, I ſhould plunge into the 


lake, and Providence would put mine enemy into 
my hands. This is my ſtory, and nothing now 
remains but to adore the omnipotent Father of 
the univerſe, and return you, whom he hath made 


the inſtruments of my deliverance, my fincereſt 


thanks. 


After a ſhort ſtay at the king of Siam's court, 
Prince Serab and the hermit returned to their ſo- 
Ktary habitation, loaded with preſents, 
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HISTORY XNA I. 
A N honeſt father of a family, old and rich, 

wanted to ſettle before-hand his ſucceſſion 
among his three ſons, and divide among them his 
fortune, the fruit of his labours and induſtry, and 
aſſigned each his lot; „ I have yet remaining,” 
added he, „a diamond of great value; I deſtine 
it to him of you who ſhall beſt merit it by ſome 
noble and generous action, and I give you three 
& months to prepare yourſelves to obtain it.“ The 
three ſons immediately ſeparate; but meet again at 
the time preſcribed. They prefent themſelves be- 
fore their judge; and thus ſpeaks the eldeſt: Fa- 
< ther, during my abſence, à ſtranger found him- 
4 ſelf in circumſtances, which obliged him to en- 
* truſt me with all his fortune; he had no ſecu- 
ah —_ me by writing, and could not have been 
able to produce any proof, any evidence even of 
& the depoſite; but I have faithfully returned it 
& to him. Ts not this fidelity ſomewhat laudable? 
e Thou haſt done, my fon,” anſwered the old man, 
« no more than thou „ do. There would 
% he reaſon to die for ſhame, if one was ble 
„of acting otherwiſe, for honeſty is a duty. Thy 
de action is an action of juſtice; it is not an acti 


4 of generoſity. 


The ſecond fon, in his turn, pleaded his cauſe 

nearly in thefe terms; 1 to be, during 

« my voyage, on the brink of a lake; a child came 

« and imprudently ſuffered himſelf to fall into — 
cc 
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ce he was near being drowned; I-toak him out, 
cc and ſaved his life, in fight of the inhabitants of 
« a village waſhed by the waters of this lake; they _ 
« can atteſt the truth of the fact. In good 


„ time,” interrupted the father; * but yet there is 


nothing noble in this action; there is only hu- 
“ manity.” | 3 

At length, the laſt of the three brothers began 
to ſpeaæ:· Father,” ſays he, I found my mor- 
tal enemy, who having wandered out of his way, 
« was fallen aſleep, without knowing it, on the 
ce brink of an abyſs; the leaſt movement he ſhould 
« have made at the moment of his awaking could 
6 not fail to hurl him headlong; his life was in my 
hands: I took care to awake him with the ne- 
5 ceſſary precautions, and brought him ſafe away 
& from that fatal place.“ Ah! my fon,” cries 
the good old father with tranſport, and embracing 
him tenderly: „it is to thee, without contradic- 
„tion, that the diamond is due.” 


HISTORY XXXII. 


ICHARD, the fon and ſucceſſor of Henry 
the Second, of the houſe of Anjou and Plan- 
tagenet, had been made Count of Poitou in 1174. 
He went to the Holy Land in the year 1191, with 
Philip Auguſtus; on his return, the following year, 
after manifeſting prodigies of bravery as uſeleſs as 
brilliant, he was ſhipwrecked on the coaſt of Iſtria; 
from hence he purſued his route, diſguiſed like a 
pilgrim, through the dominions of Leopold, Ho 


( 180 ) 

of Auſtria; but he was diſcovered and taken pri- 
ſoner by that Prince, A quarrel that had hap- 
pened between them at the ſiege of Acre, had ren- 
dered them implacable enemies to each other. Rich- 
ard had ordered the colours which Leopold had ſet 
up on a tower 'which he had taken, to be pulled 
_ down and trodden under foot. The Duke ſeized 
this occaſion of revenging himſelf for the inſult 
he had received. Henry the Sixth, Emperor of 
the houſe of Suabia, was not leſs — i againſt 
Richard, He had made an alliance with Tancred, 
who had wieſted the crowh of Sicily from Henry; 
and he, therefore, deſired Leopold to commit this 
illuſtrious priſoner to his cuſtody. He treated him 
with indignity, and gave him his liberty, at the 
end of eighteen months, only on condition of pay- 
ing a hundred and fifty thouſand marks of filver, 
the third of which ſhould be for the Duke of 
Auſtria. | 

Nothing could be more ſingular than the man- 
ner of diſcovering the ſituation of King Richard, 
and which Fauchet relates from an ancient chro- 
nicks. - .-:- N | | 

A minſtrel, called Blondel, who owed his for- 
tune'to Richard, animated with tenderneſs towards 
his illuſtrious maſter, was reſolved to go over the 
world till he had diſcovered the deſtiny of this 
prince. He had already traverſed Europe, and was 
returning through Germany, when talking one day 
at Lintz, in Auſtria, with the inn-keeper, in or- 
der to make this diſcovery, he learnt that there 


was near the cit y, at the entrance of a foreſt, a 
| | ſtrong 
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ſtrong and ancient caſtle, in which there was 2 


priſoner who was guarded with great care. A ſe- 
cret impulſe perſuaded Blondel that this priſoner 
was Richard; he went immediately to the caſtle, 
the ſight of which made him tremble: he got ac- 
quainted with a peaſant, who went often there to 
carry proviſion; queſtioned and offered him a con- 
fiderable ſum to declare who it was that was ſhut 
up there; but the good man, though he readily 
told all he knew, was ignorant both of the name 
and the quality of the priſoner, He could only in- 
form him, that he was watched with the moſt ex. 
act attention, and was ſuffered no communication 


with any one, but the keeper of the caſtle and 


his ſervants, He added, that the priſoner had no 
other amuſement than looking over the country, 
through a ſmall grated window, which ſerved alſo 
for the light that glimmered jnto his apartment, 

He told him that this caſtle was a horrid abode 
that the ſtair-caſe and the apartments were black 
with age; and ſo dark, that at noon-day it was 
neceſſary to have lighted flambeaux to find. the 
way along them. Blondel liftened with eager at- 
tention, and meditated ſeveral ways of coming at 


the priſoner, but all in vain, At laſt, when he 


found that from the height and narrowneſs of the 
window he could not get a ſight of his dear maſ- 
ter, for he firmly believed it was him, he bethought 
himſelf of a French ſong, the laſt couplet of which 
had been compoſed by Richard, and the firſt by 
himſelf. After he had ſung with a loud and har. 


monious voice, the fuſt part, he ſuddenly topped, 
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and heard a voice, which came from the caſtle. 
window, continue and ſiniſh the ſong. Tranſport- 
ed with joy, he was now affured it was the King 
his maſter, who was confined in this diſmal caſtle. 
The chroniele adds, that one of the keeper's ſer- 
vants falling ſick, he hired himfelf to him, and 


thus made himſelf known to Richard; and inform-. . 
ing his nobles, with all poſſible expedition, of the 


ſituation of their monarch, he was releaſed from 
his confinement on paying a large ranſom, 
HISTORY ,XXXIV. 
T the fiege of Namur, in 169g, there were 
| in King William's army, two .warriors of 
regiment of Hamilton, che one an inferior 


officer, named Union, the other à private ſoldier, 


whoſe name was Valentine, They became irre- 
concileable enemies. Union, who was the officer 
of Valentine, ſeized all poſſible opportunities to tor- 
ment him, and to make his reſentment break forth, 
The ſoldier ſuffered all without murmuring; or, 


if he ſometimes groaned under that tyranny, he 


never forgot the blind obsdience preſcribed him by 
the laws of the ſervice. Several months had paſſed 
in this ſtate; when, one day, they were both com- 
manded to the attack of the caſtle of Namur. The 
French made a fally, in which the officer Union 
received a ball in the thigh. ': He fell; and, as the 
French preſſed the allied troops on all fades, he 
expected to be trampled under their feet. He had 
now "recourſe to his enemy: „ Ah! Valentine! 

“ Valentine!“ 
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- « Valentihe?” cried he, « can you abanden the?” 


Valentine, upon hearing his voice, run up 


to him; and in the midſt of the fire of the French, 


put the officer upon his ſhoulders, and courage 
ouſly bore” him through the danger, as far as the 
height where the _ of Salſine ſtands. In that 

led him, without touching 
the officer, Valentine fell under the body of his 


enemy whom he had juſt ſaved. The latter then 


forgetting his wound, riſes, tearing his hair; and 


immediately throwing himſelf on the disfigured car- 


caſe of his deliverer: . Ah! Valentine!” cried 
« he, « dear Valentine! Is it for. me that thou 
« dieſt? for me, who treated thee with ſo much 
« barbarity? Generous man] I cannot, I will not 
ſurvive thee! No.“ It was impoſſible to ſeparate 


him from the lifeleſs body. They at length took 


him away, holding ſtill in his arms his dear be- 
nefactor; and, while they thus carried both the 
one and the other into the ranks, all their com- 


- panions, who knew their enmity, wept at once 


with admiration and grief. When Union was con- 


duced back into his tent, they by force dreſſed 


the wound he had received; but the day follows 
ing, that unhappy man died, oppreſſed with regret 
and filled with gratitude, . 


HISTORY XXXV. 


Ah Spatih: traveller kad met an Indian in the 
middle of a deſert: they were both on horſe- 


Spaniard, uns ane his horſe would 
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hot hold out to the end of his journey, becauſe he 
was à very bad one, aſked the Indian, who had 
a young and ſtroug one, to make an exchange: 
the latter refuſed. The Spaniard upon this quar- 
relled with him: they came to blows; and the ag- 
greſſor _—_ well armed, eaſily ſeized the horſe 
which he deſired, and continued his journey. The 
Indian followed him as far as the neareſt city, and 
went and complained to the Judge. The Spani- 
. ard was obliged to appear, and bring the horſe 
with him. He treated the Indian as a cheat, af- 
firming that the horſe belonged to him, and that 


he had bred him from a colt. There were no 
proofs of the contrary, and the Judge, indeter- 
mined, was going to diſmiſs the pleaders from court 
and trial, when the Indian cried out: The horſe 


« jg mine, and I'll prove it!” He immediately 
took off his mantle, and with it quickly covered 
the head of the animal; and addreſſing himſelf to 
the Judge; Since this man,” ſays he, « affirms 


c he has bred this horſe, command him to tell 


c on which of his two eyes he is blind.” The 
Spaniard would not ſeem to heſitate, and inſtantly 
anſwered; on the right eye.” © He is neither 
« blind,“ faid he, on the right eye, nor on the 
& left.” The Judge, convinced by a proof fo in- 
genious and deciſive, decreed him the horſe, and 
the affair .was terminated, | 


Bi 6 HISTORY XXXVI. 
A Chriſtian merchant having entruſted a Turk- 


iſh Camel-driver with a certain number of 


1 bales 
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bales of filk, to carry them from Aleppo ta Con- 
ſtantinople, ſet out on the road with him; but in 


e of the journey he fell ſick, and was 


not able to follow the caravan, which arrived long 


before him. The Camel-driver, ſeeing that his 


employer did not come at the end of ſome weeks, 
imagined that he was dead; fold the filks, and 
changed his profeſſion, The Chriſtian merchant 
at length arrived; found him, after having loſt a 


great deal of time in ſeeking him, and demanded 
his goods. The cheat pretended not to know him, 


and denied his having ever been a Camel-driver. 
The Cadi, before whom this affair was carried, 


faid to the Chriſtian: What doſt thou demand?” 


« Twenty bales of filk,” replied he, which I 


c delivered to this man. What doſt thou an- 
« (we? to that?” ſaid the Cadi to the Camel-driver.. 


« J know not what he means by his bales of ſilk 
« and his camels; I never ſaw nor knew him.” 
Then the Cadi turning to the Chriſtian, aſked him 
what proof he could give of what he advanced. 
The merchant could give no other, but only that 


ſickneſs had hindered him from following the Ca- 


mel-driver. The Cadi told them they were both 
beaſts, and ordered them to withdraw from his pre- 
ſence. He turned his back on them; and while 
they were going out together, he placed himſelf 
at a window, and called out aloud, < Camel-driver, 
„ a ward with you.” The Turk immediately 
lagked round, without thinking that he had juit 
abjured that profeſſion. Then the Cadi, obliging 
him to return, ordered them to give him a baſti- 
ate B 5 nado, 
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nado, and made him confeſs his roguery. He con- 
demned him to pay the Chriſtian for his filk, and 
moreover a conſiderable fine for the falſe oath which 
he had taken, | 
SITSTORY XXXVII. 


CYHARLES the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, had 


given the government of the capital of Guel- 


dres to Claude Rhynſault, a German, who had 
ſerved him well in his wars. | Scarce was he en- 
tered upon this office, when he caſt his eyes on 
Sapphira, a woman of uncommon beauty, and who 
was married to a rich merchant of the city, named 
Paul Danvelt: he put every ſcheme in practice to 
introduce himſelf to her; but ſhe, apprized of his 
views, neglected nothing to avoid the ſnares which 
he laid for her. The Governor, convinced that 
he ſhould never ſucceed by ordinary methods, cauſed 
the huſband to be imprifoned, on pretence that 
he held correſpondence with the enemies of the 
Prince. He was tried; but the evening before he 
was to be executed, Sapphira ran to implore the 
governor's clemency, who told her, ſhe could not 
hope to fave her huſband's life, but by yielding 
herſelf to his defires. This virtuous woman 
ed with grief, repaired to the priſon, where the 
diſcovered to her huſband every thing that had juſt 
ed, and the violent conflict in her foul between 


| owed him. The huſband, aſhamed to avow what 
- - the fear of death fuggeſted to him, let fall ſome 
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words, which gave her to underſtand, that he did 
not think her diſhonoured by an action in which 
he was well perſuaded her will would have no part. 
With this indirect requeſt to fave his life, ſhe took 
leaye of the fad priſoner, whom ſhe embraced a 
thouſand times. Next morning, ſhe went to the 
Governor, and yielded herſelf to his difcretion. 
Rhynſault praiſed her charms, and flattered himſelf 
with having a free intercourſe with her for the fu- 
ture; and told her, with an air cruelly gay, to go 
and releaſe her huſband from the priſon : “ But,” 


added he, you ought not to be ſorry, if I have 


& taken meaſures to prevent his oning an obſtacle 
cc to our future meetings,” Theſe laſt words pre- 
ſaged to her the unhappy fate of her huſband, whom 
ſhe found executed, cl Jes ſhe arrived at the pri- 
ſon. Exaſperated by her ſorrows, ſhe went in ſe- 
cret to find the Duke of Burgundy, to whom ſhe 
her fatal adventure. The Duke read it with emo- 
tions of indignation and pity. Rhynſault was fent 
for to court, and confronted with Sapphira. As 
ſoon as he could recover from his ſurpriſe, the 
Prince aſked hjm, if he knew that lady? He an- 
ſwered, yes, and that he would eſpouſe her, if his 
Highneſs would be pleaſed to look upon that ſtep 
as a juſt reparation of his crime. The Duke ap- 
peared ſatisfied with it, and immediately cauſed the 
marriage to be celebrated. He then ſaid to the 
Governor: * Thus far have you gone, forced by. 
* my authority, but I ſhall never believe that yu 
es haye any tenderneſs for your wife, unleſs you 
1 | e „ bequeath 


( 88 ) 
cc bequeath her 8 your fortune, to enjoy it after 
« your death.” When the will had been drawn 
up, the Duke ſaid to the lady: « It now remains 
c that I put you in ofſeffion of the fortune which 
your buſhand has " 
dered Rhynſault to be put to death, 


HISTORY XXXVIEL 


USTIN the Second, Willing to re-eſtahliſh * uf 
_ tice, named, as Prefe K 0 area, Me 
upright magiſtrate, full of firmneſs and vigour, whom 
he inveſted with all his authority, to puniſh cri- 
minals without diſtinction of rank or condition ; 
he declared that the ſentences of the Prefe& Thould 
be executed without appeal, andi that the Soyefeig 
would pardon none. This ſevere declaration a ved 
all thoſe whom iniquity ſupported, except only one, 
who thought himſelf above all 1aws.---A poor wi- 
dow came and threw herſelf at the feet of the Pre- 
fect, complaining of a general officer, who had rob. 
bed her of all her goods. The magiftrate, out of 
regard for the officer, who was a relation of the 
Emperor, wrote to him, to #4 him to do juſtice, 
and, cauſed his letter to be delivered by the injury, 
ed” perſon. All the ſatisfaction ſhe received was 
"outrages and ill treatment. The Prefect, incenſed 
at this inſult, ſummoned the offender before his 
tribunal: the latter returned no other anſwer but 
reproaches and raillery againſt the Judge and judg- 
ment. Inſtead of appearing, he wen to dine at 
the palace, where he was invited with a great _ 
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ven you; and thereupon br- 
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ber of courtiers. The Prefect having learned that 
he was at. table with the Emperor, ꝑnteted the ban- 
queting- room; and directing his diſcourſe to the 
Prince, Bire,“ aid he, s i you pexſiſt in 
i reſolution which you. haue declared, of cha kng 
acts of violence „ 
6 execute. your orders; but, If s tenounce that 
« deſign, SI wu, and the —— of men 
4 are — Bl favour, and received at 
«6 your table, accept of the rrſignation of a charge 
2 — @cjeds, and which can only diſ- 
leaſe 8 
2 ſo daring a remonſtrauce: « [ 
cc have not Sn : «yer be; „ purſue in- 
E juſtice eve where ; 2 — 
vrould thence 
5 deſcend to deliver it to — ” Armed 
by this anſwer, the Magiſtrate cauſed the aſſendet 
to be ſeized in the midſt of the z dragged 
him to the tribunal, heard the widow's ci — 
and as this man, before ſo — 4 
leſs and — could alledg in his 
defence, he ordered him to Ry = ry to be beaten 
with rods, and to ride on an afs with his face furns 
ed to the tail, through all the fireets of the city, 
His effects were ſcized for the benefit of the wis 
dow; and this example for ſome time put a ſtop 
to uſurpation and violence. The Emperor reward+ 
ed the firmneſs of the Prefect, by creating him a 
Patrician, and confirming his office to him for 


life, 
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HISTORY XXXIX. Ps 


TORE than forty years an En liſh phi- 
loſopher, whoſe — ave ſince been read 
and admired by all Europe, reſided at a little town 
in France, Some diſappointments in his native 

country had firſt driven him abroad, and he was 
afterwards induced to remain there, from having 
found, in this retreat, where the connections even 
of nation and language were ayoided, . a perfe& 
ſecluſion and retirement highly favourable to the 
developement of abſtract ſubjects, in which he ex- 
celled all the writers of his time. 

Perhaps, in the ſtructure of ſuch a mind as Mr. 
, the finer and more delicate ſenſibilities 
are ſeldom known to have place, or, if originally 
implanted there, are in a great meaſure extinguiſh- 
ed by the exertions of intenſe ſtudy and profound 
inveſtigation. Hence the idea of philoſophy and 
unfeelingneſs- being united, has become proverbial, 
and, in common language, the former word js of- 
ten uſed to expreſs the latter.---Our philoſopher 
has been cenſured by ſome, as deficient in warmth 
and feeling: but the mildneſs of his manners has 
been allowed by. all; and it is certain that, if he 
was not eaſily melted into compaſſion, it was at 
leaft, not difficult to awaken his benevolence. 
One morning, while be ſat buſied in thoſe ſpe- 
culations which afterwards aſtoniſhed the world, 
an old female domeſtic, who ſerved him for a houſes 


Keeper, ON him word, that an elderly gen- 


tleman 
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When ſhe--perceived a ſtranger, whom the old wo- 
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flemari and his daughter had arrived in the vils 
lage, the preceding evening, on their way to ſome 
diſtant country, and that the father had been ſud» 
denly ſeized in the night with a dangerous diforder, 
which the people of the inn where the —_— 
feared would prove mortal: that ſhe had fer 
for, as having ſome knowledge in medicine, the 
village-ſurgeon being then abſent; and that it was 
truly piteous to ſee the good old man, who ſeem- 
ed not ſo much afflicted by his own diſtreſs, as by 
that which it cauſed to his daughter.---Her maſ- 
ter laid aſide the volume in his hand, and broke 
off the chain of ideas it had inſpired, His night 
gown was exchanged for a coat, and he followed 
his gouvernante to the ſick man's apartment. 
" Fuas the beſt in the little inn where they lay 
but a paltry one notwithſtanding. Mr. --------< 
was obliged to ſtoop as he entered it. It was 
floored with earth, and above were the joiſts not 
* and hung with cobwebs.---On a flock- 
d, at one end, lay the old man he came to vi- 
ſit; at che foot of it ſat his daughter. She was 
dreſſed in a clean white bed-gown; her dark locks 
hung looſely over it as ſhe bent forward, watch« 
ing the languid looks of her father. Mr., 
and his houſtkeeper, had ſtood ſome moments in 
the room without the young lady's being ſenſible 
of their entering it. Mademoiſelle !** faid the 
old woman at laſt, in a ſoft tone---She turned, 
and ſhewed one of the fineſt faces in the world. 
It Has touched, not ſpoiled with ſorrow; and 


He had a ſpare bei 
far a friend, and there was 4 gartet room yhoe+ 
eupicd, next to the gauvernante 3. It was cons 
trivecd aceordingly. The ſcruples of. the ſtranger, 
who could look ſcruples, though he eguld not ſpeał 
were overcome, and the baſhful reluctance 

of his daughter gave wiy to her belief of ity uſe 
to her father. The ſjek man was wrapt in blany 
kets,: and carried acroſs the ſtreet to the Engliſh 
| s. The old woman helped his daugh+ 
ter to nurſe him there. The ſurgson, who arrived 
foon after, prefcribed a little, and nature did much 
_ for him; in 2 week he was able to thank his be- 
By that time his haſt had learned. the namg 
and: character of his gueſt, He was a Proteſtant 
clergyman of Switzerland, called La Roche, à wi- 
dower, who had lately buried his wife, aſter a long 
and lingering illneſs, for which travelling had been 


—— and was now returning home, after an 
ectual | 


| and melancholy journey, with his only 
child, the daughter we bave mendoned. 11 
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He was a devout man, as became his profeſſion. 
He poſſeſſed devotion in-all its warmth, but with 
none of its afperity z I mean that aſperity which 
men, called devout; ſometimes indulge in. Mr. 
-<<=--, though: he felt no devotion, never quarel- 


led with it in others.---His gouvernante joined the - 


old man and his daughter in the prayers and thankſ- 
givings which they put up on his recovery; for 
ſhe, too, was a heretic, in the phraſe of the vil- 
lage.---The philoſopher | walked out, with his long 
ſtaff and his dog, and left them to their prayers 
and thankſgivings,----< My maſter,” ---faid the 
old woman, “ alas! he is not a Chriſtian; but 
cc he is the beſt of unbelievers.”----<< Not a Chriſ- 
cc tian !*!==-exclaimed Mademoiſelle La Roche, 


c yet he ſaved my father! Heaven bleſs him for't; 


&«. [ would he were a Chriſtian!” „ There is a 
cc pride in human knowledge, my child,” faid her 
father, „ which often blinds men to the ſublime - 


« truths of revelation; hence oppoſers of Chriſti- 


tc anity are found among men of -virtuous lives, 
c as well as among thoſe of diſſipated and licen- 
cc tious characters. Nay, ſometimes, I have known - 
« the latter more eaſily converted to the true faith 
ce than the former, becauſe the fume of paſſion is 
“ more eaſily diffipated than the miſt of falſe theory 
te and deluſive ſpeculation.”---+ But Mr., 
ſaid his daughter, „alas! my father, he ſhall. be 
« a Chriſtian before he dieg.”----She was inter- 
rupted by the arrival of their landlord=---He too 
her hand with an air of kindneſs----She drew it 
away from him in ſilence; threw down her eyes N 
: -£C tn RI 
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to the ground, and left the room.---< I have been | 
cc. thanking God,” ſaid the good La Roche, © for | 
cc my recovery.” „ That is right,” replied his | 
landlord. ' I would not wiſh,” continued the | 
old man, heſitatingly, „to think otherwiſe; did { 
66. J not look up with gratitude to that Being, I 
« ſhould barely be ſatisfied with my recovery, as 
cc continuation of life, which, it may be, is not 
66. real good: - Alas! I may live to wiſh I had 
ce died, that you had left me to die, Sir, inſtead 
ce of kindly relieving me (he claſped Mr. ------'s 
<. hand); but, when I look on this renovated be- 
c ing as the gift of the 1 I feel a far 
<c, different ſentiment- my heart dilates with gra- 
cc titude and love to him; it is prepared for doing | 
cc his will, not as. a duty, but as a pleaſure, . 
cc regards every breach of it, not with diſappro- 
ce bation, but with horror.“ You ſay right, my 
ce dear Sir,“ replied the philoſopher; * but you are 
ce not yet re-eſtabliſhed enough to talk much you 
« — take care of your health, and neither ſtudy 
<. nor preach for ſome time. I have been think- 
c ing over a ſcheme that ſtruck me to-day, when 
< you mentioned your intended departure. I never 
c was in Switzerland; I have a great mind to ac- 
4e company your daughter and you into that country. 
4 I I will help to take care of you by. the 
cc road; for, as I was your firſt phyſician, I hold 
c -myſelf reſponſible for your cure.” La Roche's 
eyes gliſtened at the propoſal; his daughter was 
called in and told of it. She was equally pleaſed 
- with her father; for they really loved their —_ 


e 
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lord---not perhaps the leſs for his infidelity; at 
leaft that circumſtance mixed a fort: of pity with 
their regard for him---their ſouls were not of 2 
mould for harſher, feelings; hatred never. dwelt in 


them. «> * . | 11 , 
They travelled by ſhort ſtages; for the philoſo- 
ing care that 


pher was as good as his word, in taking. 
the old man ſhould not be fatigued. | The party 


had time to be well acquainted with one another, 
and their friendſhip was increaſed by acquaintance. 
La Roche found a degree of ſimplicity and gentle- 
neſs in his companion, which is not always an- 
nexed to the character of a learned or a wiſe man. 
His daughter, who was prepared to be afraid of 
him, was equally undeceived. She found in him 
nothing of that ſelf - importance which ſuperior parts, 
or great cultivation of them, is apt to confer. He 
talked of every thing but philoſophy or religion; 
he ſeemed to enjoy every pleaſure and amuſement 
of ordinary life, and to be intereſted in the moſt 
common topics of diſcourſe; when his knowledge 
or learning at any time appeared, it was delivered 
with the utmoſt plainneſs, and without the leaſt 
ſhadow: of dogmatiſm. A | 
On his part, he was charmed with the ſociety 
of the good clergyman, and his lovely daughter. 


He found in them the guileleſs manner of the ear- 


lieſt times, with the culture and accompliſhment 
of the moſt refined ones. Every better feeling 
warm and vivid; every ungentle one, repreſſed or 
overcome. He was not addicted to love; but he 


felt himſelf happy in being the friend of Made- 


| moiſelle 


% 


— Liv Roche, Abd, omsties envied her fa 
ther the poſſeſſion of Kreh z child. ark a 


After a journey of eleven days, they alben at 


the 1 of La Roche. It was ſituatod in 
one of thoſe valleys of the canton of Berne, where 
Nature ſeems Wörepock as it were, in quiet, and 
has incloſed her retreat With mountains inacheffible. 
-A ſtream, that ſpent its füry in the hills abbve, 
ran in front öf the houſe, and a broken water- 
fall was ſeen through the wood that covered its 
fides; below, it circed found a tufted plain, and 
formed a a little lake in front of a villigey at the 
end of which appeared the ſpire of Roche's 
cry riſing above a clump of beeches, 

------ enjoyed the beauty of the ſcene; 
but, is his companions, it recalled the of 
a wife and parent they Had: loft.---The 'old man's 
ſorrow was filent; his daughter ſobb'd and wept, 
Her father took her hand, kiſſed it twice, preſſed 
it to his boſom, threw' up his eyes to heaven; 
and, having wiped off a tear that was juſt about 
to drop Hom each, began to point out to his gueſt 
ſome of the moſt ftriking objects which the proſ- 
pect afforded. The philoſophet 1 inte teted all this ; 
and he could but liste cenſure 
which it aroſe. 

31 had not been long airived; when: k Jt 
ber of La Roche's pariſhioners, who had heard of 
his return, came to the houſe to ſee and welcome 
him. The honeſt folks were awkward; but ſin- 
cere, in their profeſſions of regard. They made 


ſome attempts at condolence ;---it was too deli- 
cate 
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cate for their handling; but La Rodfic took it m 
ood part.---** It has pleaſed God;”---faid ne; ant 


Ye ſaw he had ſettled the 'matter with Hlmſelf. 


Philoſophy could not have done fo much With a 


thouſand words. 


It was now evening, and the g60d penfants were 


about to depart; when a clock was heard to ſtrike 
ſeven, and. the hour was followed by a particular 
chime. The country-folks, who had come to wel- 
come their paſtor, turned their looks towards him 
at the ſound; he explained. their meaning to his 
gueſt. © That is the ſignal,” faid he, * for our 
« evening exerciſe; this is one of the nights of the 
« week in which ſome of my pariſhioners are wont 
te to join in it; a little ruſtic ſaloon ſerves for the 
e chapel of our family, and ſuch of the good peo- 
5 ple as are with ug; if you chuſe rather to w 

“ out, I will furni ou- with an attendant; or 
ec here are a few old bans that may afford you 
* ſome entertainment within.---< By no means,” 


anſwered the . philoſopher; © I will attend Iz 


« moiſelle at her devotions.”---<* She is 6ur or- 


“ oanift,” ſaid La Roche; „ our neighbourhood 


« is the country of muſical mechaniſm; and. I 
« haye, a ſmall organ fitted up for the purpoſe of 


+ affiſting our ſinging.”---< *Tis an additional 


« inducement,” replied the other; and they walk- 
ed into the room together. At the end flood the 
organ mentioned by La Roche; before it was a 
curtain, which his daughter drew aſide, and, plac- 
ing herſelf on a feat within, and drawing the cur- 
tain cloſe, ſo as to fave her the awkwardhels of 
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an exhibition, began a voluntary, ſolemn and beau- 
tiful in the higheſt degree, Mr. ------- was no 
muſician, but he was not altogether inſenſible to 
muſic ;- this faſtened on his mind more ſtrongly, 
from its beauty being unexpected. The folemn 
prelude introduced a hymn, in which ſuch of the 
audience as could ſing immediately joined ; the words 
were moſtly taken from holy writ; it ſpoke the 
praiſes of God, and his care of good men. Some- 
thing was ſaid of the death of the juſt, of ſuch as 
die in the Lord. -The organ was touched with 
a hand leſs firm; -- it pauſed, it ceaſed ;---and the 
ſobbing of Ma'moiſelle La Roche was heard in its 
ſtead. Her father gave a ſign for ſtopping the 
pſalmody, and roſe to pray. He was diſcompoſed 
at firſt, and his' voice faltered as he ſpoke; but 
his heart was in his words, and its warmth over- 
came his embarraſſment. He addreſſed a being whom 
he loved, and he ſpoke for thoſe he loved. His 
pariſhioners catched the. ardour of the good old 
man; even the philoſopher felt himſelf moved, and 
forgot, for a moment, to think why he ſhould 
"i eg 10138". Pat” 
La Roche's religion was that of fentiment, not 
theory, and his gueſt was averſe from diſputation; 
their diſcourſe, therefore, did not lead to queſtions 
concerning the belief of either; yet would the old 
man ſometimes ſpeak of his, from the fulneſs of a 
heart impreſſed with its force, and wiſhing to ſpread 
the pleaſure he enjoyed in it. The ideas of his 
God, and his Saviour, were ſo congenial to his 
mind, . that every emotion of it naturally awaked 
| 5 n | them. 
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them. A philoſopher might have called him an 
enthuſiaſt; but, if he poſſeſſed the fervour of en- 
thuſiaſts, he was guiltleſs of their bigotry, 4 Our 
« Father which art in heaven!” might the good 


man fay---for he felt it---and all mankind were 


his brethren, 

&« You regret, my friend,” ſaid he to Mr. w—_a———g 
« when my daughter and I talk of the exquiſite 
ce pleaſure derived from muſic; you regret your 
« want of muſical powers and muſical feelings; 
« it is a department of ſou] you ſay, which na- 
cc ture has almoſt denied you, which, from the ef- 


<« fects you ſee it have on others, you are ſure muſt 


<« be highly delightful.---Why ſhould not the ſame 
« be ſaid of religion! T me, I feel it in the 
« ſame way, an energy, an inſpiration, which I 


 « would not loſe for the bleſſings of ſenſe, or 


« enjoyments of the world; yet, ſo far from leſ- 
cc ſening my reliſh of the pleaſures of life, me- 
« thinks I feel it heighten them all. The thought 
« of receiving it from God, adds the bl 

cc of ſentiment to that of ſenſation in every g 

c thing I poſſeſs; and when calamities overtake 
cc me---and I have had my ſhare---it confers a 


& dignity on my afflition,---ſo lifts me above the 


cc world.---Man, I know, is but a worm---yet, 
& methinks, I am then allied to God! It would 
have been inhuman in our philoſopher to have clouded 

even with a doubt, the ſun-ſhine of this belief. 
His diſcourſe, indeed, was very remote from me- 
taphyſical diſquiſition, or religious controverſy.--- 
Of all men I ever knew, his ordinary conver 
was 
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was the leaf}. tinctured To Rock Eu or liable to 
he and 


diſſertation. $ With L daugnter, it 
Was perfectly Kamil, The country round them, 
the manners of the village, the compatiſon of both 
with ole. of England, remarks on the works of 
favourite authors, on the ſentiments they conveyed, 
and the paſſions they excited, with many other 
topics in Which there was an equality, or alternate 
— * meg "the. ſpeakers, were the ſubjects 
ed on. | Their hours too of riding and 
— ing” were manys, 5% Bw fe Mr. , as a 
ſtranger, w was ih remarkable ſeenes and 
cliricfitles of the country. They would ſometimes / 
make little expediti 8 10 contemplate in different 
arte, thoſe aſtoniſhing, mountains,” the cliffs of 
which, covered with eternal ſnows, and ſometimes 
ſhooting into fantaſtje ſhapes, form the termina- 
tion of moſt of the 'Swiſs proſpects. Our philo- 
fopher aſked many queſtions as to their natural 
ite ory and productions. La. Roche obſerved the 
ſablimity of the ideas which the view of their ſtu- 
pendous ſummits, inacceſſible to mortal foot, was 
calculated to inſpire, which naturally, ſaid he, leads 
the mind to that Being by whom their foundati- 
ons Were laid. They are not ſeen in Flan- 
«ders? faid Ma'mojſelle with a ſigh; * That's 
&« an odd remark,” faid Mr. -------, fmiling.---" 
Wr bluſhed, and he inquired no farther, n a? 
FT ws with. Te ret he left a ſociety in which 
he found himſelf fo' happy; but he ſettled with La 
Roche and his duptiter 4 2 plan of corteſppndence 


in took that, if came 
Wo they took his e ty if ever he N 
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within fifty leagues of their dwelling, he ſhould * 


trave] thoſe fifty leagues to viſit them. 


About three years after, our philoſopher was on 


a viſit at Geneva; the promiſe he had made to La 
Roche ayd his daughter, on his former viſit, was 
recalled t his mind, by the view of that range of 
mountains, on a part of which they had often looked 


together. There was a reproach, too, conveyed - 


along with the recollection, for his having failed 
to write to either for ſeveral months paſt. The 
truth was, that indolence was the habit moſt na- 


tural to him, from which he was not eaſily rouſed by 
the claims of correſpondence either of his friends or 


of his enemies; when the latter drew their pens in 


controverſy, they were often unanſwered as well as 


the former. While he was heſitating about a viſit 


to La Roche, which he wiſhed to make, but found 
the effort rather too much for him, he received a 


letter from the old man, which had been forwarded 
to him from Paris, where he had then his fixed 
reſidence. It contained a gentle complaint of Mr. 


WET GS Ts * want of punctuality, but an aſſurance of 


continued gratitude for his former good offices; 
and, as a friend whom the writer conſidered as 


intereſted in his family, it informed him of the 


approaceing nuptials of Ma'moiſelle La Roche, 


with a young man, a relation of her own, and 
formerly a pupil of her father's, of the moſt amia- 
ble diſpoſitions, and reſpectable character. Attach- 
ed from their earlieſt years, they had been ſepa- 
rated by his joining one of the ſubſidiary 'regi- 


ments of the Canton, then in the ſervice of a fo- 


reign | 
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wer. In this ſituation, he had diſtinguiſhed 
Par pO 1 


f as much for courage and mili ill, as 
for the other endowments which he had cultivated 
at home. The term of his ſervice was now ex- 
pired, and they expected him to return a few 
weeks, when the old man hoped, ps he | ol 
* in dis letter, to join their hands, and ſee them 

happy before he died. 
ur philoſopher felt himſelf intereſted in this 
event; but he was not, perhaps, altogether ſo happy 
in the tidings of Ma'mozſelle La Roche's marriage, 
as her father ſuppoſed him.---Not that he was ever 
a. lover of the lady's; but he thought her one of 
the moſt amiable women he had ſeen, and there 
was ſomething in the idea of her being another's 
for ever, that ſtruck him, he knew not why, like 
a diſappointment. After ſome little ſpeculation on 
the matter, however, he could look on it as a thing 
fitting, if not quite agreeable, and determined on this 
viſit to ſee his old friend and his daughter happy. 
On the laſt day of his journey, different ac- 
cidents had retarded his progreſs; he was be-nighted 
before he reached the quarter in which La Roche 
reſided. His guide, however, was well acquainted . 
with the road, and he found himſelf at laſt in view 
of the lake, which I have before deſcribed, in the 
neighbourhood of La Roche's dwelling. A light 
*gleamed on the water, that ſeemed to proceed from 
the houſe; it moved flowly along, as he proceeded 
up the fide of the lake, and at be ſaw it — 
mer through the trees, and ſtop at ſome di 


from the place where he then was. He rr 


? 
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it was ſome piece of bridal merriment, and puſhed 
on his harſe that he might be a ſpectator of the 
ſcene; but he was a good deal ſhocked, on ap- 
proaching the ſpot, to find it proceed from the 
torch of a perſon clothed in the dreſs of an at- 
tendant on a funeral, and accompanied by ſeveral 
others, who, like him, feemed to have been em- 
ployed in the rites of ſepulture. 

n Mr. 's making enquiry who was the 
perſon they had been burying? one of them, with 
an accent more mournful than is common to their 
profeſſion, anſwered, <* Then you knew not Ma'- 
„ moiſelle, Sir l- you never beheld a loveher--- 
C La Roche!” exclaimed he in reply---< Alas! 
cc it was ſhe indeed!“ -The appearance of ſur- 
priſe and grief which his countenance aſſumed, 
attracted the notice of the peaſant with whom he 
talked.---He came up cloſer to Mr.; 1 
„ perceive, Sir, you were acquainted with Made- 
6 moiſelle La Roche.“ Acquainted with her! 
--=-Good God!---when---how---where did ſhe die? 
---W here is her father?“ - She died Sir, of 
* heart-break, I believe; the young gentleman to 
« whom ſhe was foon to have been married, was 
& killed in a duel by a French officer, his inti- 
“ mate companion, and to whom, before their 
'A 3 he had often done the greateſt favours. 
« Her worthy father bears her death, as he has 
« often told us a Chriſtian ſhould; he is even ſo 
« compoſed as to be now in his pulpit, ready to 
deliver a few exhortations to his .pariſhioners, 
„as is the cuſtom with us on ſuch . 7 rk 
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Follow me, Sir, and ybu ſhall hear him.”--- 
He followed the man without anſwering. . 

The church was dimly lighted, except near the 
pulpit, where the venerable La Roche was ſeated, 
His people were now lifting up their voices in a pſalm 
to that Being whom their paſtor had taught them 


ever to bleſs and to revere. La Roche fat, his 


figure bending gently forward, his eyes half cloſed, 
lifted up in filent devotion. A lamp placed near 
him, threw its light ſtrong on his head, and marked 
the | ſhadowy lines of age acroſs the paleneſs of 
his brow, "thinly covered with grey hairs. _ 

The muſic ceaſed,---La Roche fat for a mo- 
ment, and nature wrung a few tears from him. 
His people were loud in their grief. Mr. 
was not leſs affected than they.---La Roche aroſe.-- 


„ Father of mercies!“ ſaid he, forgive theſe tears; 


cc aſſiſt thy ſervant to lift up his ſoul to thee; 


<« to lift to thee the ſouls of thy people l- My) 


c friends! it is good ſo to do; at all ſeaſons it is 
good; but, in the days of our diſtreſs, what a 
<«. privilege it is! Well faith the ſacred book, <<. Truſt 
« in the Lord; at all times truſt in the Lord.“ 
« When every other ſupport fails us, when the 


« fountains of worldly comfort are dried up, let 


<< us then ſeek thoſe living waters which flow from 
„ the throne of God.---"Tis only from the belief 
5 of the goodneſs and wiſdom of a Supreme Be- 
« ing that our calamities can be borne in that 
4 manner which becomes a man. Human wiſdom 
© is here of little uſe; for, in proportion as it be- 
ge ſtows comfort, it repreſſes feeling, without which 
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we may ceaſe: to be hurt by calamity,” but we 
ſhall alſo ceaſe to enjoy happineſs,---1 will not 
bid you be inſenſible, my friends! I cannot, I 
cannot, if I would (his tears flowed atreth )---- 
I feel too much myſelf, and I am not aſhamed 
of my feelings; but therefore may I the more 
willingly be heard; therefore have I prayed 
God to give me ſtrength to ſpeak to you:. to- 
direct you to him, not with empty words, but 
with theſe tears; not from ſpeculation, but from 
experience,---that while you ſee me ſuffer, you 
may know alſo' my conſolation. _ 

6c You behold the mourner of his only child, 
the laſt earthly ſtay and bleſſing of his declining 
years Such a child too !---It becomes not me 
to ſpeak of her virtues; yet it is but gratitude 
to mention them, becauſe they were exerted to- 
wards myſelf. Not many days ago you ſaw 
her young, beautiful, virtuous, and happy; ye 
who are parents will judge of my felicity then, 
---ye will judge of my affliction now, But I look. 
towards him who ſtruck me; I ſce the hand. 
of a father amidſt the chaſtenings of my God, 
---Oh! could I make you fee] what it is to 
pour out the heart, when it is preſſed down with 
many ſorrows, to pour it out with confidence to 
him, in whoſe hands are life and death, on whoſe 
power awaits all that the firſt enjoys, and in 
contemplation of whom diſappears all that the 
laſt can inflit!---For we are not as thoſe who 
die without hope; we know that our Redeemer. 
liveth,---that we ſhall live with him, with our 
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4 friends his fervahts, in that bleſſed land where 
& forrow is unknown, und happineſs is endleſs as 
& jt is perfe&.---Go then; mourn not for me; I 
& have not loſt my child: but a little while, and 
& we ſhall meet again, fever to be ſeparated.--- 
But ye are alſo my children: Would ye that 
& I ſhould not grieve without comfort ?---So live 
as ſhe lived; that, when your death cometh, it 
& may be the death of the righteous, and your latter 
end like his.“ 2 

uch was the exhortation of La Roche; his au- 
dience anſwered it with their tears. The good old 
man hall drièd up his at the altar of the Lord; 


His coùntenance had Joſt its ſadneſs, and aſſumed 


the glow of faith and of hojie.---Mr. - fol- 


towed bim into his Hbuſe. -The inſpiration of the 


pulpft was paſt; at fight öf him the, ſcenes che) 
Had lat ik ie he on his mind; La 
Roche thiew his arms rotud his neck, and watered 
it With His tears. The bther was equally affected; 
they went together, in ſtlence, into the parlour 
whitfe the evening ſervice was wont to be performed. 
hk cürtains of tht Wan were open ;---La 
Roche Ratt&d back at the fight;--<< Ohl my friend] 
ſuid he, #14 his tears burſt fürth agtin. Mr.. 
Had tow rerbllected himſelf; he ſtept forward, and 
drety the eüirtains cloſet he old man wiped off his 
ars, and taking his frrend's hand, © You ſee 
* my Wedkneſs,” Tait he, „ tis the weaknels of 
«Humanity; but my comfort lis not therefore loſt.” 
A T Heard you,“ faid tie other, „in the pulpit; 
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c doubt our faith, let them tthink of what impar- 
« tance religion is to calamity, and forbear to 
« weaken its force; if they cannot reſtore our hap- 
<«-pineſs, let them not take away the folace of 


« our affliction.” 


Mr. ------'s heart was ſmitten ;---and I have 
heard him, long after, confeſs, that there were mo- 
ments when the remembrance overcame him even 
to weakneſs; when, amidſt all the pleaſures of phi- 
loſophical diſcovery, and the pride of literary fame, 
he recalled to his mind the venerable figure of the 
good La Roche, and wiſhed that he had never 


doubted, | 
HISFQEY XL 


N Arabian came to throw himſelf at the feet» 
of a Sultan, to complain of the violences 
which two perſons unknown committed in his houſe. / 
The Sultan immediately repaired thither, and after 
having cauſed the lights to be extinguiſhed, the 
criminals to be ſeized, and their heads to be wrap- 
ped up in a mantle, he commands them to be ſtah- 
bed. The execution done, the Sultan cauſes the 
flambeaus to be lighted again, views the bodies of - 
thoſe criminals, lifts up his hands, and returns thanks 
to God: © What favour then,” ſaid his Vizir, 
& have you received of heaven?” © Vizir,” an- 
ſwered the Sultan, * believed my ſons the au- 
<« thors of thoſe violences; on that account, - — | 
| | „ ge 
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es dered the flambeaus to be extinguiſhed, and the 


faces of theſe wretches to be covered with a 


& mantle; I was afraid that paternal © tenderneſs 


* might make me fail of the juſtice I owe to my 
* ſubjects. Judge if I ought not to thank hea- 
e ven, now. that I find myſelf juſt without being 


«© a parricide,” 18 
„ „ II aT XL. 
AY he ſurvive his relatives and friends! was 


| the imprecation of a Roman, on the per- 
on who ſhould deſtroy the monument of his an- 


ceſtors. A more dreadful curſe could ſcarcely. be 


denounced. | | 
I remember to have ſeen it ſomewhere recorded, 
that an Emperor of China, on his acceſſion to the 
throne, commanded a general releaſe from the priſons. 
of all that were confined for debt. Amongſt the 


number was an old man, who had been an carly 


victim to adverſity; and whoſe days of. impriſon- 
ment, reckoned by the notches which he had cut on 
the door of his gloomy cell, expreſſed the annual re- 
volution of more than fifty ſuns. With faltering 
ſteps, he departed from his manſion of ſorrow: his 
eyes were dazzled . with the ſplendor of light; 


and the face, of nature preſented to his view a 


rfect paradiſe, The goal, in which he had been 


impriſoned, was at ſome diſtance from Pekin; and 


he directed his courſe to that city, impatient to 
enjoy the gratulations of his wife, his children, and 
his frier ids, Y Mi Wi 
1 it 


w 
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With difficulty he found his way to the ſtreet, 
in which formerly ſtood his decent habitation; and 
his heart became more and more elated at every 
ſtep which he advanced. He proceeded, and looked 
with earneſtneſs around; but ſaw few of thoſe ob- 
jects with which he was formerly converſant. A 
magnificent edifice was erected on the fite of the 
houſe which he had inhabited: the dwellings of his 
neighbours had aſſumed new forms; and he beheld 
not a ſingle face, of which he had the leaſt re- 
collection. An aged pauper, who ſtood with trem- 
bling knees at the gate of a portico, ſrom which 
he had been thruſt by the inſolent menial who 
guarded it, ſtruck his attention. He ſtopped to give 


him a pittance out of the bounty with which he 


had been ſupplied by the Emperor's liberality; and 
received, in return, the ſad tidings, that his wife 
had fallen a lingering ſacrifice to penury and for- 
row; that his children were gone to ſeek their 
fortunes in unknown climates; and that the grave 
contained his neareſt and moſt valuable friends. 
Overwhelmed with anguiſh, he haſtened to the 
palace of his Sovereign, into whoſe preſence his 
hoary locks and mournful viſage ſoon obtained ad- 
miſſion; and, caſting himſelf at the feet of the Em- 
peror, Great Prince,“ he cried, © remand me 
* to the priſon, from which miſtaken mercy hath 
&« delivered me! I have ſurvived my family and 
« friends; and, in the midſt of this populous city, 
& I find myſelf in dreary ſolitude. The cell of my 
et dungeon protected me from the gazers at my 
$* wretchedne(s; and, 1 ſecluded from * 
e 1 


4 
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J was leſs ſenſible of the loſs of ſocial enjoy- 
« ments. I am now tortured with the view of 
<< pleaſures, in which I cannot participate; and die 
with thirſt, though ſtreams of delight ſurround 
*" ne.” | 


HISTORY XIII. 
Sir C. Morells Life of Horam. 


many different parts of Aſia, both in the 
ogul's dominions, and in thoſe of the Ottoman 
empire, it was my fortune, ſeveral times, to meet 
with a ſmall Perſian work, entitled, The delightful 
leflons of Horam, the ſon of Afmar, a book of 
great note both at Iſpahan and Conſtantinople, and 
frequently read by the teachers of Mahomet to their 


Dn my long and painful reſidence in 


diſciples, to excite them to works of morality and 


religion. | 
J confeſs, being chieſly converfant in trade, I 
had very little appetite to read the religious doc- 
trines of Pagans; and it was not, till I had met 
with the work in almoſt every part of Afia, that 
| was tempted to examine a book recommended 
on the ſcore of their religion. But a few hours 
reading in it, made me repent my former want of 
curioſity; as the deſcriptions were lively, the tales 
intereſting and delightful, and the morals aptly and 
beautifully couched, under the moſt entertaining 
images of a romantick imagination. 
aving got this treaſure into my poſſeſſion, it was 
my next ſtudy to tranſlate it into my native lan- 
| _- 
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guage, intending it, when completed, as a preſent 
to my wife and family in England. But buſineſs 
calling me to fort St. George, I unfortunately left 
a part of the manuſeript behind me at Bombay. 

I was ſenſibly affected at this loſs, and the more 
ſo, as I found it impoſſible, through the multipli- 
city of my affairs, to replace my tranſlation; ſo 
I. gave over all thoughts of my intended preſent, 
and contented myſelf with frequently reading the 
enchanting original. / | 

But if my voyage to Fort St, George deprived 
my family of the tranſlation, it doubly repaid m 
loſs, b the addition of a very valuable friend, wit 
N got acquainted at Fort St. George. This 
was no other than the great Horam, the author of 
the book in queſtion, who then reſided in the blacks 
town, and was eſteemed as a faint by all denomi- 
nations, both Pagans and Mahommedans, and who 
was very intimate with the Engliſh belonging to 
the fort. 

As I was extremely deſirous of his acquaintance, 
and very aſſiduous in pleaſing him, he ſoon diſ- 
tinguſhed me from the reſt of my countrymen; 
and he would often, in our walks through the gar- 
dens, at the back of the fort, entertain me with 
his elegant and inſtructive converſation, 

At theſe times I did not fail, at proper intervals, 
to lament his diſbelief of our holy Chriſtian Faith. 
To this, for ſome time, he made no anſwer; but 
whenever it was mentioned, he ſeemed more thought- 
ful and reſerved; but I conſidered the ſubject of 
too much conſequence to be laid aſide, merely on 


a point of punctilio, and therefore ſeldom omitted 
| | | = 
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to bring it up in all our private. converſations; till 
at length, one day, after I had been. for ſome time 
expatiating on the bleſſings of chriſtianity, he ſtop- 
ped ſhort, and falling — on the ſandy walk, 
in a ſolemn and audible voice, he pronouced as 
follows in the Perſian. language. 

O Alla! Thou moſt powerful and merciful 
* Being, who, although how ſpanneſt the heavens 
« with thy 3 nevertheleſs endue the Piſ- 


« mire and the Bee with wiſdom and knowledge; 


% vouchſafe alſo to enlighten. the underſtanding of 
<< the reptile that adores thee, and if it be thy will, 
„ who canſt cauſe the light to ariſe out of dark- 
<< neſs, that theſe men ſhould teach. that with their 
<« lips for truth, which they will not acknowledge 
« by their lives, have mercy both on me and them; 
eon me, who cannot be convicted by precept with- 
«© out example; and on them, who mack and deny 
& thee, under the ſemblance. of faith and obedience, 
% Are not the Chriſtian vices, O Alla, more hate- 
ful in thy ſight, than Pagan blindneſs; and the 
«© eyes of thoſe who boaſt ſuperior ſight, more dim 
<. than the eyes of him who gropeth in darkneſs 
« and error? Are theſe men who are ſharp and 
„ oreedy. in worldly gain, laviſh and profuſe of 
<« heavenly riches? And would they, who covet 
e the duſt of India, offer us an eternal exchange 


* for our mouldering poſſeſſions? Surely the pureſt 
« and wiſeſt religion, cannot be revealed to the 
“ moſt unthankiul and ignorant of mankind. The 
<« pearl would not be caſt to the ſwine, and the 
children of Alla be deprived of their * 
(e ut 
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« But the worm muſt not fly, the ignorant judge, 


« nor duſt preſume !?? | 

After ſaying this, which, I confeſs, affected me 
ſtrongly, he continued ſome: time in awful filence 
proſtrate on the ground, and at length: aroſe with» 
tears in his eyes, ſaying, „Be the will of Alla 
cc the law of his creature“? | | 

It was ſome minutes before I could muſter ' up 
words, and reſolution to anſwer Horam, ſo much 
was I awed by his juſt, though ſevere impreeations; 
but obſerving him {till continue his meditations, I 
ventured: to begin, ER 

„My friend,” faid I, „God is juſt and mau 
6e is. ſinful. The Chriſtian religion is profeſſed by 
4 millions, and all are not like the merchants of 
& India,” If all Chriſtians were like my friend,” 
ſaid Horam, „Horam would embrace the faith of 
« Chriſt: But what are thoſe who mingle with 
„ inhdels, whoſe days are the days of riot, and 
„ whole nights are the nights of intemperance and 
« wantonneſs? who teach truth, and practiſe de- 
„ ceit? who calling themſelves Chriſtians, do- 
&« deeds unworthy of Pagans?” | 

„ Theſe,” faid I, “my friend, are moſt of them 
« unhappy. men of ſtrong paſſions, and ſmall in- 
<« ſtruction, who were ſent here as forlorn hopes, 
but even of theſe many have turned out ſober 
and religious, and have ſpent the latter part of: 
<< their. lives in piety and devotion.” 

What,“ interrupted Horam,” “they have 
« ſerved their luſts firſt, and their God laſt! Alla, 


« whom I worſhip, likes not ſuch votaries; he- 


& requires 
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« requires the earlieſt offerings of a pious heart, 
« and prayers and thankſgivings that riſe to hea- 
„ ven, ere the dews of the night diſappear. 
„O Horam, anſwered I, were the God whom 
we worſhip, to be worſhipped in perfectneſs, the 
whole length of our lives would not ſuflice to lie 


proſtrate before him, But our merciful Father ex- 


pects not more from us, than we are able to pay 
him; true it is, that we ought to begin early, and 
late take reſt, and daily and hourly offer up our 
praiſes and petitions to the throne of his Grace.” 


« Mr. Morell, ſaid Horam, there is reaſon and 
truth in the words of my friend, but I am per- 
ſuaded few of the Chriſtians I have ſeen, think ſo 


ſeriouſly of theſe things as you do.” 


The more I converſed with Horam, the more 
reaſon I had to admire his talents. I found he had 
travelled into many parts of the world, and by his 
ſenſible reflections perceived, that he had made a 


noble uſe of his ſtudies and travels. This made 
me very deſirous of hearing an account of his life, 


which after ſome length of acquaintance, he in- 


dulged me in, " Watts 
J came, ſays he, from the confines of the Caſ- 
pian Sea, my mother was the widow of Adenam, 
the Iman of Forabad; ſhe lived on: the bounty of 
my father's friends, who was adored, when living, 
for his piety and devotion; and thoſe who ſupport- 
ed her ſpared no pains or coſt in my education. 
% At twelve years of age, my friends ſent me 
to ſtudy under Acham, where I continued nine years, 


til, the Bachaw of Diarbec, taking - occaſion to 


quarrel 
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quarrel with our Cadie, marched toward Mouſul, 
and utterly deſtroyed the place, carrying away with 
him four hundred of the Inhabitants, whom he fold 
for ſlaves. Among this number was Horam, the 
friend of thy boſom, who, though an Iman, was 
nevertheleſs fold to an Engliſh merchant. , 
« With this perſon, whoſe name was Wimble- 
ton I lived for ſeveral years. My maſter finding me 
both faithful and uſeful, ſoon employed me to traf. 
fick for him, and I travelled with the Caravans in- 
to moſt parts of Perſia; and executing my com- 
miſions to the ſatisfaction of my maſter, he gave 
me my liberty, upon condition that I would, du- 
ring his life, ſerve him in the capacity of a ſtew- 
ard, I accepted, with thanks, his bounteous offer, 
and he made the time of my ſervitude as the ſha- 
dow before the ſun. TEA 
« Within two years my maſter died, and com- 
manded me on his death-bed to make up his ef- 
fects, and carry them to England to his brother, 
who, he ſaid, but little deſerved them, (but the 
grave ſhould not be entered by thoſe who were at 
enmity,) allowing me a quarter part for my ſub» 
ſiſtance. I was greatly affected at the death of my 
maſter, and having collected his effects, I paſſed 
through the Mediteranean to Leghorn, and from 
thence to Paris, and ſo by Calais to London. 
I waited upon the brother of my deceaſed maſ- 
ter with a faithful account of his effects, and in- 
formed him how generous my maſter had been to 
me; he changed colour at my relation, the death 
of his brother did not ſeem to affect him ſo much 
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es my declaration, that my maſter had been ſo be. 


neſficient to me. In hort, he abuſed me much, told 
me that I had taken a large part of his brother's 
Fortune, when in Teallity none was left me. To 
this I anſwered, that I could produce my maſter's 
will, which was properly -atteſted ; aid that I had 
A fiend in London, a Gentleman who had been 
gong reſident at Aleppo, who had cautioned me to 
be Sratchfal of his dealings. At this inſtant we 
heard a violent knocking at the door, at which 
Mr. JV/mbleton turned pale; I took advantage of 
his conſternation,” and hurried out of the counting 
houſe to the ſtreet door, and faw my dear friend, 
with ſeveral gentlemen behind him.” - 
Sit, ſaid I, you are come in time to ſave me 
from the dcſigns of Mr. Wimbletan and ſeveral ill- 
looking men, who he had beckoned to, and com- 
manded to carry me to priſon, as a debtor to him; 
and charges me with impoſition, but I have the 
will of my maſter in my pocket. 
% Whereis Mr. Vimbleten, ſaid my fled, is 
there no ſervant in the houſe? and he knocked a- 
. This Sir, ſaid I, is the counting-houſe, 
left him in it with ſeveral men, whom he call- 
ed officers of juſtice, My friend then rapped at 
the door, and was told from within, that Mr. Vim- 
bleton faw no Company, nor did auy buſineſs that 
day. Well, anſwered my friend, 1 ani not much 
concerned about that, as J have reſcued a poor 
Kranger from deſtruction. We quitted the houſe, 
and my friend took me to the Change, and de- 
elated to every one the uſuage I had met with. 


But 
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But how was I ſurpriſed to find, that my behavi- 
our, ſo far from being applauded, was laughed ar 
by every one. I ſhewed them the will, which be- 
ing read, cleared all doubt and diſpute, and they 
adviſed me to ſue Mr. Vimbleton for my legacy,” 

« Gentlemen, ſaid I, I never wiſh for more than 
my own; every man ought to ſet bounds to his de- 
fires, to have more than enough is needleſs.” 

« This poor man, faid they, has a comical way 
of talking and thinking, but we may venture t5 
pronounce, that he will never riſe in the world. 
After this I returned to my lodgings, and began 
to reflect on the Scene that was paſled. I was 
miſtaken when I thought that virtue had the 
ſame outlines in every community. Traffick is 
the Prophet of the Europeans, and wealth is their 
Alla. I will, however, remain among them till 
I have learned their ſciences. With this reſolu- 
tion, I applied myſelf to the ſtudy of thoſe ſcien- 
ces, which are fo juſtly admired in the Eaft, and 
ſpared neither trouble or time to arrive. at the 
depths of mathematical knowledge. I traced, with 
admiration, the principles of mechaniſm, and faw 
the regular ſcale of multiplied power, by which 
Archimedes would have moved the earth.” 
„Having joined a knowledge of Phyſick and 
Hiſtory to the ſciences I was before maſter of, I 
began to pant after my native land, but war, which 
is the bane of ſcience, prevented my journey to 
Aleppo. I therefore entered as a paſſenger in ane 
of the company's ſhips going to the Fan Indies, 
and arrived after a tedious paflage, in the Bay of 
T FF Bengal. 
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Bengal. In the 2 of my voyage I found, 
that the wonders of the deep are not leſs mag- 
nificent than the rude and enchanting fcenery of 
the majeſtick mountains; where waves are hurled on 
waves by contending ſtorms; but 'he who is cer- 
tain that his life is never a moment in his own 
power, will be as calm in the tempeſt, as when 
he runs before the breeze.“ | 

J refided ſome time in Bengal, before I could 
find an opportunity of proceeding to the Mogul's 
court, where I had reſolved to ſeek for preferment. 
Being at length arrived there, I made myſelf known 
to the Nabobs and Vixiers of the court, and being 
provided with an intire ſet of mathematical Inſtru- 


ments, and a portable Apparatus in —— 1 


was heard with pleaſure and admiration. 


Mogul ſent for me to exhibit the amazing effects 


of my art, he was enraptured at my exhibitions, 
ordered me apartments in his Palace, and placed 
the Sultan Ofmir his fon under my tuition. “ 

« My leſſons, though deſigned only for the young 
prince, were read and admired by the whole court. 
Ofmir alone was diſpleaſed at them; he read with- 
out. benefit, he admired vice in all its deformity, 


and deſpiſed the leſſons of virtue and goodneſs; 1 


had the mortification to be preceptor to the moſt 
abandon'd of mankind.” | | 

« Aurengzebe perceived the vicious difpoſition of 
his ſon, and he made no doubt but that he would 
ſoon aſpire to his throne. This made the pru- 
dent monarch take all power from him: he was 
confined by order of the Mogul, and ſuppoſing me 
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to be the cauſe of his confinement, he accuſed me. 
of adviſing him to ſeize on the throne of India. 
The pretended confeſſion was carried to the Mo- 
gul, and ignominious chains thrown over me.” 

In a few days I was taken out of priſon, 
and brought before the Megul. That Monarch 
aſſumed the imperial frown, but I ſaw the beams 
of mercy in his eye. He ordered my chains to 
be taken off, and commanded the ſlaves to with- 
draw. When we were alone, I proſtrated myſelf 
before him. Riſe, O Horam, ſaid he; I do noe 
believe the accuſation againſt thee, Declare thine 
own innocence, and I ſhall be perſuaded of the truth. 

« O maſter of the world, faid I, T do con- 
feſs I have often counſelled the Prince to aſpire 
to the virtues of truth, wiſdom, and juſtice, the 
great ornaments of thy throne. Ill-fated Horam, 
continued I, burſting into tears, how are thy en- 
deavours fruſtrated, and how is the fruit of thy la- 
bour blaſted.” | 2 

4 Blaſted indeed, thou good old man, ſaid Au- 
rengzebe, there is but one way left, depart from my 
court, and I will allow thee a thouſand Sequins 
of gold yearly. But on thy faith declare to me; 
thou wilt never leave my Empire. I fell proftrate 


again at his feet, I thanked him for his goodneſs, 


and prayed aloud to the great Alla, to change the 
heart of the ill-fated Oſmir. Aurengzebe gave me 
a ring from his finger, and bid me depart ſilently 
in the night to the utmoſt confines of his Empire.” 
J obeyed with chearfulneſs, and by the aſſiſt- 
ance of a friend, who took care of me, I travelled 
| to 
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to the mouth of the Ganges, and from thence, by 
ſea, to this ſettlement of your countrymen. ** ?“ 


HISTORY XLII. 


HE following is a fpirited fatire on man- 
kind in general, and particularly on perſe- 

cution for conſcience ſake. © _ os 
. I was born in Candia in the year 1600. My 
father was governor of the city; and I remem- 
ber that a poet of middling parts, and of a moſt 
unmuſical ear, whoſe name was Iro, compoſed ſome 
verſes in my praiſe, in which he made me de- 
ſcend from Minos in a direct line; but my fa- 
ther being afterwards diſgraced, he wrote ſome 
other yerſes, in which he derived my pedigree from 
no nobler an origin than the amours of — 
and her gallant. This Iro was a moſt miſchie- 
vous rogue, and one of the moſt troubleſome fel - 
lows in the iſland. f . 
My father ſent me at fifteen years of age to 
proſecute my ſtudies at Rome. There I arrived 
in full hopes of learning all kinds of truth; for 
J had hitherto been taught quite the reverſe, ac- 
cording to the cuſtom of this lower world from 
China to the Alps. Monſignor Profondo, to whom 
I was recommended, was a man of very ſingular 
character, and one of the moſt terrible ſcholars in 
the world. He was for teaching me the catego- 
ries of Ariſtotle; and was juſt on the point of 
placing me in the category of his minions; a fate 
- Which' I narrowly eſcaped, I fa proceſſions, ex- 
3 orciſms, 


wars, ſometimes for a place at court, ſometimes 


( ans 


orciſms, and ſome robberies. It was commonly 
ſaid, but without by foundation, that la Signora 
Olympia, a lady of great prudence, fold ſeveral | 
things that ought not to be fold. I was then of 


an age to reliſh all theſe comical adventures. A 


young lady of great ſweetneſs of temper, called la 
Signora Fatelo, thought proper to fall in love with 
me: ſhe was courted by the reverend father Poig- 


nardini, and by the reverend father Aconiti, youn 


monks of an order which is now extint; an 
ſhe reconciled the two rivals, by granting her 
favours to me; but at the ſame time I ran the 


riſk of being excommunicated and poiſoned. I left 


—— highly pleaſed with the Architecture of St. 
eter. | 8 de 
I travelled to France: it was during the reign 
of Lewis the 1. The firſt queſtion put to me 
was, whether I chuſed to breakfaſt on a flice of 


the mareſchal D' Ancre“, whoſe fleſh the people 


had roaſted, and diſtributed with great liberality to 
ſuch as chuſed to taſte it. ws 
This kingdom was continually involved in civil 


(*) This was the famous. Concini, who was mur- 
dered on the draw-bridge of the Louvre, by the in- 


trigues of De Luines, not without the knowledge of 


the king, Lewis XIII. His body, which had been ſe- 
cretly interred in the church of St. Germain de I. 
Auxerrois, was next day dug up by the populace, who 
dragged it — the ſtreets, then burned the fleſh, 
and threw the bones into the river. The mareſ- 
chal's greateſt crime was his being a foreigner, 
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for two pages of theological controverſy. This 
fire, which one while lay concealed under the aſhes, 
and at another burſt forth with great violence, had 
deſolated theſe beautiful provinces for upwards of 
= years. The pretext was, the defending - the 
Gallican church. Alas! faid I, theſe people are 
nevertheleſs born with a gentle diſpoſition :. what 
can have drawn them ſo far from their natural 
character? They joke and keep holy days. Hap- 


py the time when they ſhall do nothing but joke!“ 
I went over to England, where the ſame diſ- 


putes occaſioned the ſame barbarities. Some pious 
Catholics had reſolved, for the good of the church, 
to blow up into the air with gun-powder the king, 
the royal family, and the whole parliament, and 
thus to deliver England from all theſe heretics at 
once. They ſhewed me the place where queen Mar 

of bleſſed memory, the daughter of Henry VIII. 


had cauſed more than five hundred of her ſubjects 
to be burnt. An Irifh. prieſt aſſured me, that it 


was a very good action; firſt, becauſe thoſe who 
were burnt were Engliſhmen; and ſecondly, be- 
eauſe they did not make uſe of holy water, nor be- 
heve in St. Patrick's Hole. He was greatly ſur- 
riſed that queen Mary was not yet canonized; 

he hoped ſhe would receive that honour as 


ſoon as the cardinal nephew ſhould be a little more 


at leiſure. „ 
From thence I went to Holland, where I hoped 
to find more tranquility among a people of a more 


cold ' and, phlegmatic conſtitution, Juſt as I ar- 


rived at the Hague, the people were cutting off the 


head 
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head of a venerable old man. It was the bald 
head of the prime miniſter Barnevelt; a man who 
deſerved better treatment from the republic. Touch- 
ed with pity at this affecting ſcene, I aſked what 
was his crime, and whether he had betrayed the 
ſtate. 4 He has done much worſe, replied a preacher 
in a black cloak; he believed that men may be 
faved by good works as well as by faith. You 
muſt be ſenſible, adds he, that if ſuch opinions were 
to gain ground, a republic could not ſubſiſt ; and 
that there muſt be ſevere laws to ſuppreſs ſuch 
ſcandalous and horrid blaſphemies.” profound 
politician ſaid to me with a figh, „Alas! fir, 
this happy time will not laſt long; it is only by 
chance that the people are ſo zealous: They are 
naturally inclined to the abominable doctrine of 
toleration, and they will certainly at laſt grant it.” 
This reflection ſet him a groaning. For my own 
part, in expectation of that fatal period when mo- . 
deration and indulgence ſhould take place, I in- 
ſtantly quitted a country where ſeverity was not 
ſoftened by any lenitive, and embarked for Spain. 
The court was then at Seville: the galleons were 
juſt arrived; and every thing breathed plenty and 
ladneſs, in the moſt beautiful ſeaſon of the year. 
obſerved at the end of an alley of orange and 
Citron trees, a kind of large ring, ſurrounded with 
ſteps covered with rich and coſtly cloth. The 
king, the queen, the infants, and the infantas, were 
ſeated under a ſuperb canopy. Oppoſite to the royal 
family was another throne, raifed higher than that 
on which. his majeſty ſat. I faid to one 22 
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ſellow travellers, ©* Unleſs this throne be reſerved 
for God, I don't fee what purpoſe it can ferve.”” 
This unguarded expreflion was overheard by a grave 
Spaniard, and coſt me dear. Mean while I ima- 
gined we were going to a carouſal, or a match 
of bull-baiting, when the grand inquiſitor appeared 
in that elevated throne, from whence he bleſſed 
the king and the people. 

Then came an army of monks, who filed off 
in pairs, white, black, grey, ſhod, unſhod, beard- 
ed, beardleſs, with pointed cowls, and without cowls: 
Next followed the hangman; and laſt of all were 
ſeen, in the midſt of the guards and grandees, about 
forty perſons clad in ſackcloth, on which were 
painted the figures of flames and devils. Some of 
| theſe were Jews, who could not be prevailed up- 
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on to renounce Moſes entirely: others were Chriſ- 
tians, who had married women with whom they 
had ſtood ſponſors to a child, who had not adored 
our Lady of Atocha; or who had refuſed to part 
with their ready money in favour of the Hierony- 
mite brothers. Some pretty prayers were ſung with 
much devotion, and then the criminals were burnt 
at a flow fire; a ceremony with which the royal 
family ſeemed to be greatly edified. | 

As I was going to in the evening, two 
members of the inquiſition came to my. lodging 
with a figure of St. Hermandad. They embraced 
me with great tenderneſs, and conducted me in 
ſolemn filence to a well-aired priſon, furniſhed with 
4 bed of mat, and a beautiful. crucifix. There I 


remained for fix weeks; at the end of which the 
* * reverend 
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reverend father, the Inquiſitor ſent for me. He 
preſſed me in his arms for ſome time n 
moſt paternal affection; and told me he was 
to hear I had been ſo ilk todged; but that all the 

ents 'of the houſe were full, and hoped il 
ſhould be better accommodated- the next time. 
then afked me with great cordiality if I — 
what reaſon I was impriſoned; I told the reverend 
father that it was evidently for my fins. - Very 


well, fays he, my dear child; but for what par- 


ticular ſin? Speak freely. ? | Tracked my e es 
Conj ee but could e N ls. * 
charitabl diſmiſſed me. 5 
At laſt I remembered my unguarded ex 
I eſcaped with a little bodily correction, and «a 
fine of thirty thouſand teals. I was led to make 
my obeiſance to the grand inquiſitor, Who was a 
_ of great politeneſs, He aſked me how I liked 
his little feaſt: 1 told him it was a moſt delicious 
one; and then went to preſs my companions to 
uit the country, beautiful, as it Was. They had 
1 nd time to inform elves of all the great 
things which the Spaniards had done for the ins 


tereſt of religion. Fhey had read the memqirs af 


the famous biſhop of Chiapa, by "which 1 . 


that they had Maſlacred, or burnt, or drowned; about 
ten milons of Infidels in -America, in order to con- 


vert them. FE believe the accounts of tlie biſhop 
are a little exaggerated; but ſuppoſe we reduce the 


number of victims to five: ens, it will ſtill be 
à moſt glorious atchievement. 


The travell "Rel ern -Lhad 
inch af tearing ail Felke e. Tad 
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ſellow travellers, © Unleſs this throne be reſerved 
for God, I don't fee what purpoſe it can ſerve.“ 
This unguarded expreſſion was overheard by a grave 
Spaniard, and coſt me dear, Mean while I ima- 
gined we were going to a carouſal, or a match 
of bull-baiting, when the grand inquiſitor appeared 
in that elevated throne, from whence he bleſſed 
the king and the people. 
Then came an army of monks, who filed off 
in pairs, white, black, grey, ſhod, unſhod, beard- 
ed, beardleſs, with pointed cowls, and without cowls: 
Next followed the hangman; and laſt of all were 
ſeen, in the midſt of the guards and grandees, about 0 
forty perſons clad in ſackcloth, on which were 
painted the figures of flames and devils. Some of 
theſe were Jews, who could not be prevailed up- 
on to renounce Moſes entirely: others were Chriſ- 
tians, who had married women with whom they 
had ſtood ſponſors to a child, who had not adored 
our Lady of Atocha; or who had refuſed to part 
with their ready money in favour of the Hierony- 
mite brothers. Some pretty prayers were ſung with 
much devotion, and then the criminals were burnt 
at a flow fire; a ceremony with which the royal 
family ſeemed to be grea = edified. | 
As I was going to in the evening, two 
members of the inquiſition came to my lodging 
with a figure of St. Hermandad. They embraced 
me with great tenderneſs, and conducted me in 
ſolemn filence to a well-aired priſon, furniſhed with 
4 bed of mat, and a beautiful. crucifix. There I 


remained for ſix weeks; at the end of which the 
8 DS reverend 
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reverend father, the Inquifitor ſent for me. He 
prefled me in his arms for ſome time with the 
moſt paternal affection; and told me he was ſorry 


to hear I had been fo ill lodged; but that all the 
ents of the houſe were full, and hoped I 


ſhould be better accommodated the next time. He 


then afked me with great cordiality if I knew for 
what reaſon I was impriſoned ; I told the reverend 
father that it was evidently for my fins. „Very 


well, fays he, my dear ey; but for what par- 


ticular ſin? Speak freely.” I racked my brain with 
conjectures, but could not poſlibly gueſs, He _— 
charitably * diſmiſſed me. | 
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I Eſcaped with a little bodily correction, and «a 
fine of thirty thouſand reals. - I was led to make 
my obeiſance to the grand inquiſitor, who Was 2 
man of great politenefs. He aſked me how I liked 
his little feaſt: I told him it was a moſt delicious 
one; and then went to preſs my companions to 

quit the country, beautiful as it Was. They had 
found time to inform themſelves of all the great 
things which the Spaniards had done for the ins 
tereſt of religion, Fhey had read the memoirs af 


the famous biſhop of Chiapa, by which it appears 
that they had maſſacred, or burnt, or drowned; about 


ten millions of 'Infidels in America, in order to con- 


vert them. F. believe the accounts of the biſhop 
are a little exaggerated; but ſuppoſe we reduce the 
number of victims to five tony it wall ſtill be 
A moſt glotious atchievement. 
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propoſed to finiſh the tour of Europe with Turky; 
and thither. we now directed our courſe. I put on 
a firm reſolution not to give my opinion of the 
blic feaſts I might ſee for the future. Theſe 
urks, ſaid I tomy companions, are a ſet of mif- 
ereants that have not been baptized, and of con- 
ſequence will be more cruel than the reverend fa- 
. thers the inquiſitors. Let us obſerve a profound 
filence while we are among the mahometans.“ 
Accordingly we. arrived among them, I was 
greatly ſurpriſed to ſee more Chriſtian churches 
in Turky than in Candia. I even ſaw ſome nu- 
merous troops of monks, who were allowed to pray 
to the virgin Mary with great freedom, and to 
curſe Mahomet; ſome in Greek, . ſome in Latin, 
and others in Armenian. What good-natured 
people are theſe Turks,” cried I, The Greek 
Chriſtians, and the Latin Chriſtians in Conſtanti- 
e were mortal enemies, Theſe ſlaves perſecu- 
each other in much the fame manner as dogs 
fight in the ſtreets, till their maſters. part them 
with a cudgel. The grand vizier was at that time 
the protector of the Greeks. The Greek Patri- 
arch accuſed me of having ſupped with the Latin 
patriarch; and I was condemned in full divan to 
receive a hundred blows on the ſoles of my feet, 


redeemable for five hundred ſequins. Next day 
the grand vizier was ftrangled. The day follow- 
ing his ſucceſſor, who was for the Latin party, 
and who was not ſtrangled till a month after, con- 
demned me to ſuffer the fame puniſhm oe 
us 

Was 


having ſupped with the Greek patriarch, 
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em it was a matter of indifference to me, pro- 
Fided it was tender. It muſt be obſeryed that the 
Perſian empire was at that time fplit into two 
Factions, that of the white mutton and that of the 
lack. The two parties imagined that I made 2 
eſt of them both; ſo that I found myſelf engaged 
n a troubleſome affair at the gates of 
Wity, ad it coſt 'me a great number of ſequins to 
et rid of the white and the black mutton. 

I proceeded as far as China, in company with 
In interpreter, who aſſured me that his country 
Jas the ſeat of gaiety and freedom, The Tar- 
rs had made themſelyes maſters of it, after hav- 
ng deſtroyed every thing with fire and ſword. The 
Weverend fathers the jeſuits on the one hand, and 
e reverend fathers the Dominicans on the other, 


in that country, without any one knowing aught 
of the matter. Never were ſeen ſuch zealous con- 
vertors; they alternately perſecuted one another: 
they tranſmitted to Rome whole volumes of ſlan- 
der, and treated each other as infidels and preva- 
ricators for the fake of one ſoul. But the moſt 
violent diſpute between them was with regard to 
the manner of making a bow. The Jeſuits would 


have the Chineſe to ſalute their parents, after the - 
faſhion of China; and the Dominicans would have 


them to do it after the faſhion of Rome, I hap- 


Was reduced to the fad neceſſity of abſenting my- 
lf entirely from the Greek and Latin churches. | 
On my arrival at Iſpahan, the people aſked me 
hether I was for white or black mutton; I told 


Hlledged that they had gained many ſouls to God 
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pened unluckily to be .taken by the Jeſuits for a 


ominican. They repreſented me to his Tarta- 
rian Majeſty as a ſpy of the Lobe. The ſupreme 
council charged a prime mandarin, who ordered a 
ſerjeant, who commanded four ſbires of the coun- 
try, to ſeize me and bind me with great cere- 


mony. In this manner 1 was conducted before 


his majeſty, after haying made about a hundred 


and forty genuflexions. He aſked me if I was a 
ſpy of the pope's,, and if it was true that that 
prince was to come in perſon to dethrone him. I 
told him that the pope was a prieſt of ſeventy years 
of age; that he lived at the diſtance of four thou- 
ſand leagues from his ſacred Tartaro-chineſe ma 
jeſty; - that he had, about two thouſand ſoldiers, 
who mounted guard with umbrellas; that he ne- 
ver dethroned any body; and that his majeſty might 
ſleep in perfect ſecurity. Of all the adventures of 
my life this was the leaſt fatal. I was ſent to 

acao, and there I took ſhipping for. Europe. 

- My ſhip required to be refitted on the coaſt of 
Golconda. I embraced this oppertunity to viſit the 
court of the great Aureng- Zeb, of whom ſuch won- 
erful things have been told, and which was then in 

ehli. I had the pleaſure to ſee him on the day 


of that pompous ceremony in which he receives the 


celeſtial preſent ſent him by the Sherif of Mecca: 
this was the beſom with which they had ſweeped 
the holy houſe, the Caaba. and the Beth Alla. It 
is a ſymbol that ſweeps away all the pollutions of 
the ſoul, Aureng-Zeb ſeemed to have no need df 


it: he was the moſt pious, man in all — 
. t 
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to me to decide between theſe auguſt ſovereigns. 


off the heads of their ſubjects. This impious diſ- 


great Aurenge-Zeb, having come to ſeize me, found 


1 went in reality. The ſhip in which I embarked 


0 4 
It is true, he had cut the throat of one of his bros 
thers, and poiſoned his father. Twenty Rayas, 
and as many Omras, had been put to death; but 
that was a trifle; nothing was talked of but his 
devotion. No king was thought comparable to 
him, except his ſacred Majeſty Muley Iſmael, the 
moſt ſerene emperor of Morocco, who cut aff 
ſome heads every Friday after prayers. + 
I ſpoke not a word. My travels had taught 
me wiſdom. I was ſenſible that it did not belong 


A young Frenchman, indeed, a fellow lodger of 
mine, was wanting in reſpect to the emperor of 
the Indies, and to that of Morocco. He happen ; 
ed to ſay very imprudently, that there were ſo- 
vereigns in Europe, who governed their dominions 
with great equity, and even went to church with 
out killing their fathers or brothers, or cutting 


courſe of my young friend, our interpreter tranſ- 
mitted to Indou. Inſtructed by former — 
J inſtantly cauſed my camels: to be ſaddled, and 
ſet out with my Frenchman, © I was afterwards 
informed, that, that very night the officers of the 


only the interpreter, who was executed in public; 
and all the courtiers declared without flattery that 
his puniſhment was extremely juſt. 1* of 
I had now only Africa to viſit, in order to en- 
joy all the pleaſures of our continent; and thither 


was taken by the Negro-Corſairs, The maſter bus 


TR > 

the veſſel complained loudly, and aſked why they 
thus violated the laws of nations. The captain of 
the negroes replied; . ** You have along noſe and 
we have a ſhort one: your hair is ſtrait and ours 
is curled: your ſkin is aſh-coloured and ours is 
of the colour of ebon; and therefore we ought, by 
the facred laws of nature, to be always atenmity. 
You buy us in the public markets on the coaſt 
of Guiney like beaſts of burden, to make us la- 
bour in I don't know what kind of drudgery, 
- equally hard and ridiculous. With the whip held 
over. our heads, you make us dig in mountains for 
a kind of yellow earth, which in itſelf is good for 
nothing, and is not ſo valuable as an Egyptian 
onion. In like manner whenever we meet you, 
and are ſuperior to you in ſtrength, we make you 
faves, and oblige you to manure our fields, or in 
Caſe of refuſal cut off your noſe and ears.“ 
To ſuch a learned | diſcourſe it was impoſſible 
to make any anſwer. I went to labour in the 
ground of an old female Negro, in order to fave 
my noſe and ears. After continuing in ſlgy 
for a whole, year, I was at laſt ranſomed. 7 
had now ſeen all that was rare, good, or beau- 
tiful on earth. I reſolved for the future to ſee 
nothing but my own home, I took a wife, and 
was cuckolded; and found that of all conditions 
of life this was the happieſt, re 
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HISTORY XLIV. 

I GH upon a rock, impending o'er the fea, 
whoſe frothy billows waſh'd its rugged tides, 
and underneath its arched roof the veſſels ſwift! 
fail; the aged Aſim fix'd his lonely manſion. A 
narrow cavern, ſcoop'd from out the rock, receiv d 
his ruſhy couch, and on is top, he rear'd a wood- 
en temple, Here, when winter's ſtormy blaſts were 

one, and the returning ſummer came with glad- 
ening ſmiles; he rang'd his liſtening pupils round, 
and grafted on their minds, the principles of virtue. 
I be neighbouring youth in crouds reſort, at the 
riſing of the ſun to hear the inſtructions of his 
mouth. Hearken, ye tender branches to your pa- 
rent, bend to the leſſons of inſtruction, and im- 
bibe the maxims of age and experience. --- As the 
piſmire creeps not ta his labour, till led by its 
elders; as the young eagle ſoars not to the ſun, 
but under the ſhadow of its mother's wing; ſo 
neither doth the child of mortality ſpring forth to 
action, unleſs the parent hand point out its deftin'd 
labour. . 

Baſe are the voluptuous deſires of the fleſh, and 
mean the purſuits of the ſons of pleaſure! They 
ſtretch out their finews like the patient mule, they 
purſue in the chaſe after triffes, as the camel in 
the deſart. As the leopard ſprings on his prey, fo 

doth man rejoice over his riches, and baſks in the 
- ſun of flothfulneſs like the lion's cub. On the 


ſtream of life float the bodies of the careleſs and 
| intemperate, 


* 


* * 


% 
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intemperate, as the carcaſſes of the dead on the 
waves of Typriz. The vultures of the (ſky deſtroy 
the carcaſe, and man is devoured by the fins of his 
fleſh- No man is maſter of himſelf, but the pub- 


Lek is lord over him, and to endeavour to, defeat of 
the purpoſes of Heaven is madneſs and folly.” © 0 
Hearken my children, to the leſſons of humani- ha 
ty from the lips of experience, and learn from the Wi 
failings, or. virtues of gghers, to guide your ſteps the 
aright through the vallies of life. The flaves to 25 
evil, toil, and earn nothing, they poiſon the com- 1 
fort of others, and are hated among the ſons of 25 
men. Alla hath made the day for labour and care, 7 
and the night for peace; all his works are won- Py 
derful and good. We muſt worſhip him in. truth 22 
and humility, not to miſtake the creature for the * 
Creator, nor to leave the duties of our reſpective uy: 
ſtations unfulfilled, to follow after an idle phantom, ſe 
much lefs,. to mix* hypocriſy with devotion, and 5-4 
to offend him in order to deceive mankind, an 
Be moderate in your deſires of earthly enjoy- 2 
ments, nor let the inſatiable ſpirit of avarice lead 5 
you aſtray. i LA e e 3 
When the plains of India were burnt up by 1 P 
long [continuance of drought, Hamet and Raſchid, a 
two neighbouring ſhepherds, faint with thirſt, {toad * 
at the common baygpdary of their grounds, with 
the flocks and her@ panting around them, and in * 
extremity of diſtreſs prayed for water. On a ſud- ; 
den the air was becalmed, the birds ceaſed to like 


chirp, and the flocks to bleat. , They turned their 
eyes. every way, and iam à being of mise Fa 44 
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ture advancing through the valley, whom the 
8 55. he * 


knew upon his nearer approach to nius 
of diſtribution. In one hand he held the ſheaves 
of plenty, and in the other the ſabre of deftruc- 
tion. The ſhepherds ſtood trembling, and would 
have retired before him; but he called to them 
with a voice gentle as the breeze that plays in 
the evening among the ſpices of Sabæa; Fly 
&« not from your benefactor, children of the duſt! 
« ] am come to offer you gifts, which only your 
« own folly can make vain. You here pray for 
ec water, and water I will beſtow; let me know 
« with how much you will be ſatisfied: Speak not 
« raſhly; conſider, that of whatever can be en- 
« joyed by thy body, exceſs is no leſs dangerous 
ce than ſcarcity, When you remember the pain of 
&« thirſt, do not forget the danger of ſuffocation. 
« Now, Hamet, tell me your requeſt.” | 

„O being, kind and beneficent, (ſays Hamet) 
« let thine eye pardon my confuſion. i entreat a 
& little brook, which in fummer ſhall never be dry, 
« and in winter never overflow.” It is granted, 
replies the genius; and immediately he opened the 
ground with his ſabre, and a fountain bubbling up 
under their feet ſcattered its rills over the meadows; 
the flowers renewed their fragrance, the trees ſpread 
a greener foliage, and the flocks and herds quenched 
their thirſt, | | 


Then turning to Raſchid, the genius invited him 


likewiſe to offer his petition. © I requeſt, ſays 
<4 Raſchid, that thou will turn the Ganges through 
„4 my grounds, with all his waters, and all their 

70S “ inhabitants,”? 
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&« inhabitants,” Hamet was ſtruck with the oreat- 


| neſs of his neighbour's ſentiments, and feeretly 

repined in his heart that he had not made the fame 
petition before him; when the genius ſpoke, © Raſh 
* man, be not inſatiable! Remember, to thee, that 
&« is nothing which thou canſt not uſe; and how 
« are thy wants greater than the wants of Hamet?” 
Raſchid repeated his deſire, and pleaſed himſelf with 
the mean appearance that Hamet would make in, 
the preſence of the proprietor of the Ganges. The 

nius then retired towards the river, and the two 

epherds ſtood waiting the event. As Raſchid 


was looking with contempt upon his neighbour, on 


a ſudden was heard the roar of torrents, and they 

found by the mighty ſtream that the mounds of 

the Ganges were broken. The flood rolled for- 

ward into the lands of Raſchid, his plantations 

were torn up, his flocks overwhelmed, he was 

1 away before it, and a crocodile devoured 
m. f 
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POETICAL PIECES. 


KKKKKKX 
The CAMELION: A Fable. 
FT has it been my lot to mark 


A praud, conceited, talking ſpark, 
With eyes, that hardly ſerv'd at moſt 


To guard their maſter *gainſt a poſt, 


Yet round the world the blade has been 
To ſee whatever could be ſeen, 
Returning from his finiſh*d tour, 
Grown ten times perter than before; 
Whatever word you chance to drop, 
The travell'd fool your mouth will ſtop: 
« Sir, if my judgment you'll allow 
I've ſeen --- and ſure I ought to know” --- 
So begs you'd pay a due ſubmiſſion, 
And acquieſce in his decifion. 

Two travellers of ſuch a caſt; 
As o'er Arabia's wilds they paſt, 
And on their way in friendly chat 
Now talk'd of this and then of that, 
Diſcours'd awhile *mongſt other matter, 
Of the Camelion's form and nature, 
„A ſtranger animal, cries one, 


« Sure never hv'd beneath the Sun. 
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A lizard's body lean and long, 
« A fiſh's head, a ſerpent's tongue, 
Its tooth with triple claw disjoin'd ; 
And what a length of tail behind! 
« How flow its pace, and then its hue --- 
<« Who ever ſaw ſo fine a blue!” 
« Hold there, the other quick replies, 
« *Tis green---I ſaw it with theſe eyes, 
« As late with open mouth it lay, 1 
<« And warm'd it in the ſunny ray; 
< Stretch'd at its eaſe the beaſt I view'd, 
&« And ſaw it eat the air for food.“ 
I've ſeen it. Sir, as well as you, 
4 And muſt again affirm it blue. 
„ At leiſure I the beaſt ſurvey'd 
« Extended in the cooling ſhade.” 
« *Tis green, *tis green, Sir, I aſſure ye 
& Green! cries the other in a fury --- | 
„ Why, Sir d'ye think I've loſt my eyes!“ 
« Twere no great loſs,” the friend replies, 
« For, if they always ſerve you thus, 
„ You'll find them but of little uſe,” 
So high at laſt the conteſt roſe, 
From words they almoſt came to blows: 
When luckily came by a third 
To him the queſtion they referr'd, 
And beg'd he'd tell *em if he knew, 
Whether the thing was green or blue. 
4 Sirs, cries the umpire, ceaſe your pother--- 
< The creature's neither one nor tother. 
« caught the animal laſt night, 
% And view'd it o'er by candle-light : 


cc I 


— 
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« I mark'd it well---"twas black as jet 
« You fſtare---but Sirs, I've got it yet, 
« And can produce it.” „Pray, Sir, do: 
« I' lay my life the thing is blue.” 

« And I'll be ſworn, that when you've ſeen 
«« The reptile, you'll pronounce him green.“ 
c Well then, at once to eaſe the doubt, 

« Replies the man, I'll turn him out: 

«© And when before — eyes I've ſet him, 

« If you don't find him black, I'll eat him.“ 
He ſaid; then full before their ſight 

Produc'd the beaſt, and lol twas white 

Both ſtar'd, the man look'd wond*rous wiſe 

« My children,” the Camelion cries, 

(Then firſt the creature found a tongue) 

« You all are right, and all are wrong. 

« When next you talk of what you view, 

« Think others ſee, as well as you; 

« Nor wonder, if you find that none 

« Prefers your eye-ſight to his own.” 


The WISH. 


OW ſhort is life's uncertain ſpace! 
| ] Alas! how quickly done! 
ow ſwift the wild precarious chace 
And yet how difficult the race! 
How very hard to run! 


Youth ſtops at firft its wilful ears 
| To Wiſdom's prudent voice; 
Till now arriv'd to riper years, 
Experienc'd age worn out with cares 
Repents its earlier choice, What 


ns: 
—_ h its n now appear 


So pleaſing and reſin d; 
Vet groundleſs hope, and anxious fear, 
By turns the buſy moments ſhare, 
And prey upon the mind, 


Since then falſe our nc cheat 

With ate he bliſs; y 

Ye guardian pow'rs that * fate 7 

The onl: wih t that I create, 
Is all compriz'd in this. 


May I through life's uncertain tide, | 
Be ſtill from pain exempt; 
May all my wants be ſtill fupply'd, 
My ſtate too4ow t' admit of pride, 

And yet above contempt. 


But ſhould your providence divine 
A greater bliſs intend; 


(If # er thoſe bleſſings ſhall be mine) 
Be center d in a friend 


ED WIN anv E M NA. 


AR in the windings of a vale, 
Faſt by a ſheltering wood, 
Ihe ſafe retreat of Health and Peace, 
An humble Cottage Rood, 


There beauteous Ranma fouriſh'd fair 
Beneath à mother's eye; 


Whoſe 


May all thoſe bleſſings you defign, + . 
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Whoſe only wiſh on earth was tow 
To fee, er bleſt, and die. 


The ſofteſt bluſh that Nature. ſpreads 
Gave colour to her cheek: 


Such orient colours ſmile through heaven, 
When vernal mornings break. 


Nor let the pride of great ones en 
This charmer of the plains: 
That ſun, who bids their diamond blaze, | 


To paint our lilly deigns. 


Long had ſhe fill d each youth, with love, | 
Each maiden with deſpair | 
And tho* by all a wonder bor ewes.” 

Yet knew not ſhe was fair. . 


- Till Edwin came, the pride of Bain 


A ſoul devoid of art; 


And from whoſe eye, ſerenely | mild, 
Shone forth the ling bot: 


A mutual flame was quickly coins; 
Was quickly too reveal'd: 

For neither boſom. lodg'd a wiſh 
That virtue Hoops conceal'd. 


What happy hours of home · ſelt blifa. 

B ou on both — 1 
ut too mighty long to 
Menn e - gt 


. 
His ſiſter, who, like Envy 
Like her in miſchief joy'd, 


To work them harm, with wicked Kit, 
Each darker art employ'd. 


| The Father too, a ſordid man, 
Who love nor pity knew, 
Was all unfeeling as the clod 
T rom whence his riches grew. 


had he ſeen their ſecret flame, 

And ſeen it long unmoy*'d: 

Then with a father's frown at laſt. 
Had ſternly diſapprov d. 


gentle heart a war 

paſſions ſtrove: 

His heart, that durſt not diſobey, 
Vet cou'd not ceaſe to love. 


Deny'd her ſight, he oft behind | 
preading hawthorn crept, 
glance, to mark the ſpot 
Where Emma walk'd and wept. 


Oft too on Stanemore's wintry 
Beneath the moon-light ſhade, 

In fighs to pour his foften'd ſoul, 
The midnight mourner ftray'd. 


His cheek, where health with beauty low 
2 deadly pale o ercaſt: . * 
So fades the freſh roſe in its prime, 

- Before the northern blaſt, 


In Edwin's 
Of differing 


To ſnatch a 
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The parents now, with late remorſe, 
Hung o'er his dying-bed; 
And weary'd heaven with fruitleſs vows, | 
And fruitleſs ſorrow ſhed. | 


»Tis paſt! he cry'd---but if your ſouls | | 
Sweet mercy yet can move, | | 
Let theſe dim eyes once more behold - : | 
What they muſt ever love! | 


She came; his cold hand ſoſtly touch'd, 
And bath'd with many a tear: | 
Faſt- falling o'er the primroſe pale, > 11 
So morning dews appear. | a | 


But oh! his ſiſter's jealous care, 
A cruel ſiſter ſhe! 


Forbade what Emma came to ſay; 
« My Edwin live for me.” 


| 
| 
N 
Now homeward as ſhe hopeleſs wept | ö 
The church- yard path along, | '4 
The blaſt blew cold, the dark owl ſcream'd | 
Her lover's funeral ſong. : 


Amid the falling gloom of night, 
Fer ftartling fancy found » a | 
In every buſh his hovering ſhade, 0 | 

His groan in every ſound. ., 


Alone, appall'd, thus had ſhe paſt f | 
The viſionary vale--= I 

When lo! the death-bell ſmote her ear, | 

Sad ſounding in as | 

= 11 


Jut 
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Juſt t then ſhe reach'd with trembling 4 
Her aged mother's door: 

He's gone! ſhe cry'd; and 1 ſhall ſee 
That angel-face no- more 


I feel, I fed! this bivaking heart 
Beat high againſt my ſide— 
From her white arm down funk ver. head, 
She ſhivering ſigh'd, and dy ck. 


The HERMIT of WARKWORTH. 
D. t, and ld the dom, 


And loud the torrent's roar; 


loud the ſea was heard to dan 
Againſt the diſtant ſhore. 


Muſing on man's weak les Nate, 
The lonely hermit lay; hap 


When, lo! he heard DR. voice 
Lament in fore diſmay, 


With hoſpitable haſte he roſe, 
And wak'd his ſleeping fire; : 

And ſnatching up a lighted brand, | 
Forth hied the reverend fre, , 


Ay fad baniath' « nedtbenins 
A beauteous maid - {nv 4 * 


Who beat her breaſt, and with her 
Hedew'd the moſly ground. 


Of weep not lady, weep" nat 
Nor let vain fears alam; * 
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My little cell ſhall ſhelter de, 
My from harm. 


It is not for myſelf 
Nor for myſelf l . 


But for and Bend, 
Who lacely left — * 


And while ſome ſheltering bower be ſought 7 
Within this lonely wood. 
. Ah! fore I fear his wandering feet 

Have flipt in yonder flood. 


O! truſt in heaven, the Hermit aid. 
And to my cell repair; | 


Doubt not but I ſhall find thy friend, 


TR oo 


Then climbin 9 29 fairs, 
| He ſcales ee ſo hi 
And calls Alon, and waves A light 


To guide the ſtranger's eye. 


3 the thickets long he winds 

careful ſteps and flow : 

At length a voice return'd his call, 
Quick anſwering from below: 


O! tell me, father, tell me true, 
If you have chanc'd to fee 
A gentle maid, I lately left 


encath ſome neighbouring tree: 


But either 1 have loſt the place, — 
Or ſhe hath gone aſtray; And 


8 
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1 
And much I fear this fatal ſtream n 
Hach fnatch'd-her u ag. 4 


5 


Praiſe heaven, my fon, the Hermit ſaid; * * 


The lady's ſafe and well: 


And ſoon ugh hin the wandering youth, | . 25 . 


And bro him to his cell. 


Then well was ſeen theſe gentle N 


They lov'd each other dear: 
The youth he preſs'd her to his _ 
Tue maid let fall a tear. 


Ah! ſeldom had their hoſt, I ween, 

- Beheld' ſo ſweet 4 pair: 

The youth was tall, with manly bloom; j 
Shy ſlender, ſoft, and fair 4 


THe ed mas del 1 Werl green, 
With bugle horn fo bright: 

She in a filken robe and. ſcarf - 

Snatch'q. up in haſty flight. 


Sit down, 99 children, ſays the Sage; 
Syweet reſt your limbs require: 
Then heaps freſh fewel on the hearth, 

And mends his little fire, 


Partake, he ſaid, my ſimple ftore, 
Dried fruits, and milk, and curds; 
And ſpreading all upon the board, 

Invites with * words. 


— — 


(as } 
Thanks, father, FOR bounteous fare; 
The youthful fay. 


Then wo ate, and — good chear, | 
And 


Now tell me, father,, — the „ 
(Nor blame mine 
What town is weary 
And to what lord O08, 


Alas! my ſon, the hermit aid, 
Why do I live to ſayy.... 
The rightful lord of theſe domains 

Is baniſh'd far away: | 


Ten winters now have ſhed. their ſhows, 
On this my lowly hall, 

Since valiant "x. (fo the North. 
Our youthful lord did call) | 


A Fourth HENRY BoimBRoxe. 
up his northern powers, 
And ftoutly fighting loſt his life | 


Near proud Salopia's towers. 


One ſon he left, N boy, 
His country's hope and heir; 
And, oh! to ſave him from his foes 


Ir was his grandfire's care. 


In Scotland fafe he olac'd the child | 
* the reach of ſtriſe, 5 
Nor long before the brave od Earl 

At Bramham loſt his life. 


'd their ces Waxy. 


O might 1 with es 
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And is the Prncr En 46 s dh men 03) 
Of all his friends and thee? © Nees 
Then bleſs me, Father, add the youth; tak = 
For I thy gueſt am Hit Do 


| Silent he a d, Wen dtn e 
And lang üg bs beg At e on, 
n And 
Pour'd bleflings oh I Head: 


Welcome otir dear And müchzbẽwd lord, 
Thy country's hope and 'Eare: | 

But who may this We Al ny be, 
That is ſo won 


Now, father, lifter t n 
And thou dal Lp de 
A a * 1 


* 
by * 
* 

* 


Regents 
In feats of arms, and every 
e Sr 
| With 


With fond . obo 


| y native 
At atk I won my. 4 
1 yield that boop. o me. 


Then up and down. in 13 „ _— 
I wanderels 6 18 oo. a” ts. 
Till in- the noble NgyikLe” 3 * \ 


I gain'd a hunter's place, 


Sometime with him I ld OY 
Tl For hap 9 
this yqung a 
That baroi's ba 


Now, P 
The 


(af) 
With nothing but tis'hantibg ear, 
Ho Grung lis Röhr g . 
prung 1; ght'ning on m be, Wy 
And caus'd them ſoc en Rand. 9 £ 


zht, till more ullſtance eme; 1 
cots were overthrown ;. , £3, 
Thus freed me, captive, from their hin, 
To make me more his oh. 


0 happy day! the youth replied: = 

Bien were ? t youlh,p a; 1 27a 
Pen that fond hour the e ta 
n liſten to ” _ * 


pou 
. 


Siſter of 3 en b "ap Eg 
Our houſe's ancient 1 
To me I thought a baniſh'd . ht 
Could ne'er ſuch * 2 


Deſſ pairing then to gain "conſent; . 10 — — bs 
1 won this Jovely timarous maid; 13888 
To Scotland pe are -We.' * . _ 


pat, e wi 7. 
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This evening, 2s. the 
—_—_ caring we were p 29 acl 
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Then li flom out Weary ſteeds 
wa? gon ping ſtr | 
et c 
4 'd this i 


Now reſt ye both, the Wdrikſ Kia; 
Awhile your cares fo | 


Nor, lady, 2 f bal. __ eh Velo 
ALLEN jd ELLA. 


N the banks. of that cheyſtilline- a 
Wbere Thames, oft, his current e z 
And charms, mort than can 
In his Richmond's [biight villa ſurveys; 


Fair Ella! of all the gay throng 
The faireſt that nature had ſoen, 


Now, drew every village  aldng, 
From the day ſhe firſt dane'd on the green. 


Ah 1-boaft-aot of beahty's fond 
For ſhort is the triumph, ye fair! 


Not fleeter the bloom of each flowerz 
And hope is but gilded deſpair, ts 


His aletion' zach Grain: ridw, behold 
: wo riches endeavours to r HO 
K k But 
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| But Ella ſtill cries, what. is gold, 
Or wealth, when compar d to his love? 


Yes! Allen, together we'll wield 

Our ſickles in ſummer' s bright toys 1 
Together we'll leaſe oer the field, 

And ſmile all our labours away: 


In winter I'll winnow the wheat 

As it falls from thy flail on the ground; 
That flail will be muſic as fweet 
When thy voice in the labour is drown'd. 


How oft would he- ſpeak of his bliſs ! 
How oft would he call her his maid! 
And Allen would Sx with a kiſs 
Every promiſe and vow that he aid. 


| 
But, hark f o'er the araſs-devel - land 105 
The village bells ſound on the plain; 


Falſe Allen this morn gave his hand, 
And Ella's fond tears are in vain. 


Sad Elia, too ſoon, heard: the tale! 
Too ſoon the ſad cauſe ſhe was told! 
That his was a nymph of the vale: 
That he broke his fond promiſe for gold. 


As ſhe walk'd by the margin ſo green, 
Which befringes the ſweet river's "ide, 
How oft' was ſhe languiſhing ſeen 


How on would e gaze on the tide! 


_ 
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By the clear river, then, as ſhe fats, - 4 

Which reflected herſelf _ _— 7 | 
Awhile! ſhe bewept her | g 
"And ths: Green rar, fill pllow'd her had. 


There, chere is it Ella, I ſee? -  - 
"Tis Ella, the loſt, undone maid ! 
Ah! no, tis ſome Ella, like me, 
Some hapleſs young virgin betray'd! 


Like me! ſhe has ſorrou'd and wept 
Like mel ſhe has, fondly, believ'dz 

Like me! her true promiſe ſhe kept, _ 
And, like me, too, is juſtly deceiv'd. 


I _ dear Eompanin in grief 
Gay ſcenes and fond pleaſures, adieu! 
I come! and we'll gather relief 
From boſoms ſo chaſte and ſo true! 


Like you! I have mourn'd the long night, 
And wept out the day in "deſpair ! | 
Like you! I have baniſh'd delight, 
nd boſom'd. a friend in my care. 


Ye meadows! fo lovely, farewel, 
Your. velvet, ſtill, Allen ſhall tread! 
All deaf to the found of that knell | 
Which tolls for his Ella when dead, 


Your wiſh will, too ſure! be obe y'd; 
Nor Allen "her loſs ſhall res 
Soon, ſoon! ſhall poor Ella be laid 
' Where her bas ſhall be cold 2. Uur own. 
Y Then, 


* 


6 tis in vainz 

Like the. tears which: vu lend tothe fizeam 
Tears! are loſh. in, that watery: plain; 

Abd your-ſighs arp flil: Joſt: upan. hi- 


_ Scarce! echo had ther'd the ſound, 
But ſhe; dung f. from her — : 

The liquid ſtream parts to the ground, 

And the mirrori clos d over: ber head. 


The 77 of; the village at eue, 


meet: at the dark-ſpreading yew; 
There wonder hom man cou d deceive 


A boſom: fo chaſte and ſo true. 


With garlands of every: flower, 
(Which Ella he 1 ſhou'd bee aa 


raiſe up a; ſhort-livin 
* And, fighing! cry, i Peace in ber ſhade.” 


Then! hand- lock d- in- hand as they 1 . 
The grern- platting hillock und: 


0 
ME 


ws 
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N talk of poor Ella, and love; 
And freſhen, with years; the fair ground. 


Nays wiſh h ey td * ben vos, \ 
1 liv'd the ſad moment to view! 
24 en; her Allen could thus be forſworn, >. 1s 
"And his r 1 4 
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